








ARTOLOME EstTEBAN MuRILLO, the 
B greatest of all the Spanish 
painters was born at Seville in 

the last week of December, 1617. He 
was baptised on New Year’s Day, 1618, 
by the curale Francisco de Heredia, in 
the parish church of La Magdalena, 
destroyed in 1809 by the French. The 
mames of his parents were Gaspar 
Estevan and Maria Perez, but he also 
assumed, according to the frequent 
usage of Andalusia, the surname of his 
maternal grandmother, Elvira Murillo. 

Like Velasquez, Murillo displayed his 
inclination for art, when yet a boy, by 
scrawling on his school-books and 
covering the walls of the school with 
precocious pencillings. His parents, 
observing the bent of his disposition, 
wisely determined to humour it, and 
therefore placed him, as soon as he had 
learned to read and write, under the 
care of Juan del Castillo, who was re- 
lated to their family. His gentle nature, 
and his desire to learn, soon made him 
a favourite with his fellow scholars, and 
with his master, who bestowed particu- 
lar care on his instruction, and taught 
him all the mechanical parts of his 
calling, by causing him to grind the 
colours, prepare the canvasses, and 
manage the palette and brushes for the 
school. 

Availing himself of all the means of 
improvement within his reach, Murillo, 
in a few years, painted as well as Castillo 
himself. While still in the school of 
that master, he executed two pictures of 
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the Virgin, attended, in the one, by St. 
Francis and another monk, in the other, 
by Santo Domingo, which displayed a 
close adherence to the stiff style of his 
instructor. The first of these pictures 
hung in the convent of Regina Angel- 
orum, the second in the college of St. 
Thomas. The removal of Castillo to 
Cadiz in 1639-40 deprived Murillo of his 
instructions and his friendship, the 
latter of which, at least, may have been 
of considerable importance. For it 
seems that Estevan and his wife were 
either dead or too poor to afford their 
son the means of pursuing his studies 
under another master. Certain it is, 
that instead of enrolling himself in the 
fine school of Zurbaran, whose merits 
he cannot have failed to appreciate, he 
was reduced to earn his daily bread by 
painting coarse and hasty pictures for 
the Feria. Held in a broad street, 
branching from the northern end of the 
old Alameda, and in front of the 
church of All Saints, remarkable for its 
picturesque semi-Moorish belfry, this 
venerable market presents every Thurs- 
day an aspect which has changed but 


little since the days of Murillo.  In- 
different meat, ill-savoured fish, fruit, 
vegetables, and coarse pottery, old 
clothes, old mats, and old iron, still 


cover the ground or load the stalls, as 
they did on the Thursdays three cen- 
turies ago, when the unknown youth 
stood there among the gipsies, mule- 
teers, and mendicant friars, selling for a 
few reals those productions of his early 
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pencil, for which royal collectors are 
now ready to contend. Few painters 
are now to be found there, the demand 
for religious daubs having declined, 
both in the Feria of Saville, and in the 
streets of Santiago, at Valladolid, and 


gradually taught themselves the rudi- 
ments, by boldly entering the highest 
walks of painting. Vast quantities of 
their works, as well as those of a better 
class, were bought up by the colonial 
merchants, and shipped off, with great 





BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO. 
Painted by himself. 


the Catalans of Naples, once flourishing 


marts for wares of that. kind. In 
Murillo’s time these street-artists mus- 
tered in great numbers. Like the 


apprentice of Portugal, a Castilian em- 
blem of presumption, who would cut 
out before he knew how to stitch, they 


store of relics and indulgences, to adorn 
and enrich the thousand churches and 
convents, the gold and silver altars and 
jewelled shrines, of Transatlantic Spain. 

Early in 1642, Pedro de Moya, re- 
turning from England, and the school 
of Vandyck, resided for a while, and 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


From the painting by Murillo in the Louvre, Paris. 
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painted some pictures, at Seville. 
Murillo, who may have known him in 
the school of Castillo, was so struck by 
the favourable change which travel had 
wrought upon his style, that he himself 
resolved upon a pilgrimage to Flanders 
or Italy in search of improvement. But 
his means were totally inadequate to 
meet the expenses of such a journey. 
Collecting, however, all his resources, 
he bought a quantity of canvas, divided 
it into a number of squares, upon which 
he painted subjects of devotion and 
flowers, and, with the produce of the 
sale of these, set out upon his journey, 
unknown to his relations and friends. 
On his arrival at Madrid, he waited 
upon Velasquez, his countryman, then 
in the zenith of his fame, and com- 
municated his plans to him. The King’s 
painter asked him various questions 
about his family and connections, his 
master, and his motive for undertaking 
so long a journey, and being pleased 
with his replies and demeanour, offered 
him lodging, which was_ thankfully 
accepted, in his own house, and pro- 
cured him admission to the Alcazer, 
Escorial, and the other royal galleries. 
There a new world of art opened to the 
young Andalusian; he saw large instal- 
ments of all that he most wished to see, 
and conversed with the great masters 
of Italy and the Netherlands without 
leaving his native country. During the 
absence of the Court in Arragon, he 
spent the summer of 1642 in diligently 
copying the works of Rubens, Vandyck, 
and his new patron. Returning from 
Zaragoza in the autumn, Velasquez was 
so much pleased with his labours, that 
he advised him to restrict his attention 
to the works of the three artists whom 
he had taken for his models; and, sub- 
mitting the copies to the eye of King 
Philip IV., he likewise introduced the 
stranger to the favourable notice of the 
courtiers, which procured him many 
commissions. 

Murillo returned to Seville in 1645, 
after an absence of three years, to 
shortly become the pride of Andalusia. 
Soon after his arrival, the friars of the 
fine Franciscan convent behind the Casa 


del Ayuntamiento, had determined to 
expend a sum of money collected by one 
of their begging brotherhood, upon a 
series of pictures for their small cloister. 
They wanted eleven large pieces, but 
the price which they proposed to give 
for these was too paltry to tempt any 
artist of fame to undertake the task. 
Murillo, however, being needy, offered 
to fulfil the bargain, and the Francis- 
cans, although doubting his competency, 
were happily induced by their parsimony 
or their poverty to close with his offer. 
They opened a field to the young 
energies of his genius, and he repaid 
the favour by rendering the walls of 
their convent famous throughout Spain. 
The manner in which he executed this 
series of pictures produced sentiments 
of the greatest astonishment among his 
countrymen. His picture of the Death 
of Santa Clara, and that of St. James 
distributing alms, served to crown his 
reputation. In the first he showed him- 
self a colourist equal to Vandyck, and 
in the second a rival to Velasquez. 
They obtained him a _ multitude of 
commissions, which were not long in 
procuring him an independent fortune. 
His success, however, never led him to 
be careless of his reputation; he gradu- 
ally perfected his manner, by giving 
more boldness to his pencil, and without 
abandoning that sweetness in his colour- 
ing which distinguished him from his 
rivals, increasing its strength, and 
giving greater freedom to his touch. 
Soon after his marriage in 1648, Murillo 
changed his style of painting, forsaking 
that which the connoisseurs have called 
his first or cold (frio) manner, for that 
which they designate his warm (calido) 
or second style. His outlines became 
softer, and his figures rounder; his 
backgrounds gained in depth of atmo- 
spheric effect, and his whole colouring 
in transparency. Reynolds, borrowing 


the ancient criticism passed by Euphra- 
nor on the Theseus of Parrhasius, 
remarked that the nymphs of Barroccio 
and Rubens appear to have fed on roses. 
So a Spanish critic, less elegantly, per- 
haps, but no less justly, said of Murillo, 
that his flesh tints now seem to be 
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THE HOLY FAMILY. 
From the picture by Murillo. Imperial Ermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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painted con sangre y leche, with blood 
and milk. The earliest work in this style 
hung in the Franciscan convent among 
the masterpieces of the first manner. 
Ht was a picture of Our Lady of The 
Conception, with a friar and 
writing at her feet; and it was painted 
in 1652, for the brotherhood of The True 
Cross, who placed it in the convent, and 
paid the artist 2,500 reals. 

In England, and indeed generally on 
this side of the Pyrenees, Murillo seems 
to have at first become known to fame 
as a painter of subjects of vulgar life, 
of ragged boys devouring fruit, playing 
at chuck-farthing, or ridding each 
other’s head of the pediculosus popula- 
tion. 


seated 


Painted with his usual technical 
skill, and with a genial sense of humour, 
his works of this kind alone would en- 
title him to a considerable reputation. 
Amongst notice—the 
picture in the Louvre representing a 
ragged hunting on_ his 
person for the ‘‘ small deer ’’ of dirt and 
poverty; the charming flower girl at 
Dulwich College, and ‘* Boy Drinking ’ 
in our National Gallery. 
Murillo’s portraits, though 
number, are of great beauty and value. 
The Mystery of the Immaculate Concep- 


these deserve 


urchin own 


sc 


few in 


tion is one of his most frequent and 
His treatment of 
this delightful theme being unrivalled in 
poetic grace and feeling, he has some- 
times been called, by pre-eminence, the 
painter of the Conception. 

The Seville painters vied with each 
other in representing this favourite 
dogma. There was not a church or a 
convent which did not possess at least 
one painting.or statue of the Virgin of 
the Immaculate Conception. But no one 
treated it with a sentiment more noble, 
a skill more perfect, or colouring more 
gorgeous, than did Murillo. He is pre- 
eminently the ‘‘ Painter of the Concep- 
tion,’’ of which he executed upwards of 
twenty representations. They belong 
chiefly to his ‘‘ vaporoso’’ manner, the 


favourite subjects. 


specialities of which are most purely and 
perfectly worked out in the tone of the 
aureola, which gradually deepens until 
mysterious 


it is lost in darkness. 
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Groups of lovely cherubs sporting in the 
air or peeping out from behind soft 
clouds and drapery, sometimes bearing 
lilies and palm branches, give life to the 
statuesque form of the Madonna as she 
floats upwards towards the open heaven. 
Except in the colouring of the drapery 
and the Virgin’s attitude, Murillo did 
not adhere to Pacheco’s rules, and often 
took the liberty of painting her dark 
instead of fair. No rule could produce 
that spirit of purity which breathes 
throughout the creations of Murillo, 
whose hand has stamped upon them, as 
far as human hand could do, that per- 
fect nature of the Mother of God, 
* spotless without and innocent within.’’ 

The well-known picture in_ the 
Louvre at Paris, the most celebrated 
of Murillo’s ‘‘ Conceptions,’’ is the one 
which painted in 1678 the 
Church of the Venerables in Seville. It 
was bought by the French Government 
at the sale of Marshal Soult’s collection 
in 1852, the sum of 
£24,012. The Blessed Virgin, in the 
flower of her age, with her hands meeklv 
folded across her breast, draped in the 
simple blue mantle and flowing white 
robe which covers her feet, floats up- 
the sky, attended by 
beautiful cherubim in every graceful 
position. The crescent moon under her 
feet is a symbol of her triumph over 


was for 


for enormous 


wards towards 


every other being who has been elevated 
to Divine honours by man. Her expres- 
sion is one of girlish simplicity and 
heavenly 


devout her 


calling. 


resignation to 


Having been invited to Cadiz to paint 
the grand altar of the Capuchins, 
Murillo there executed his celebrated 
picture of the Marriage of St. Catherine. 
As he was about to finish it, he wounded 
himself so dreadfully on the scaffolding, 
that he continued to feel the effects of 
it until his death, which happened -in 
Seville, in April, 1682. To the greatest 
merit as an historical painter, Murillo 
joined that of equal excellence in flowers 
and landscape. All his works afford in- 
contestable proofs of the perfection to 
which the Spanish School had attained, 
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THE DIVINE 


From the painting by 


and the real character of its artists; for, 
as Murillo never quitted his native 
country, he could not be influenced by 
any foreign style: and this originality 
of talent places him in the first rank 
among the painters of every school. He 
has neither the charming dignity of 


SHEPHERD. 
Murillo. 


Raphael, the grandeur of Caracci, nor 
the grace of Correggio; but, as a faith- 
ful imitator of nature, if he is sometimes 
vulgar and incorrect, he is always true 


and natural, and the sweetness, bril- 
liancy, freshness, and harmony of his 
colouring make us forget all his defects. 
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‘“‘ He that is greatest among you shall be your servant! ’’ 


By ETHEL E. BARWICK. 


ETWORTH, throwing back his 
head, gave vent to an incredulous 
laugh. ‘‘Honestly Major,’’ he said, 

‘‘I’m not drawing the long bow when 
I tell you that I would sooner face a 
cringing tiger, an elephant running 
amok, or even attempt an untried aero- 
plane, rather than trust a native with 
money or life—or rely on their ilk in a 
crisis.’’ The major coughed, his apolo- 
getic cough, which so often annoyed his 
wife, and slowly passed round the wine. 
‘** Don’t you think ’’ he said pensively, 
‘‘it’s rather a case of ‘can any good come 
out of Nazareth’? We all know the 
grey-headed story of the faithless Shi 
Kari who swarms a tree leaving his 
unfortunate Sahib to be leisurely chewed 
by leopard, tiger, or what you will. 
Such has not been my experience, and 
I’ll take odds on the absolute fidelity of 
at least one of my native servants, who 
would sacrifice her life, I feel sure, for 
me, or mine, should occasion arise. My 
wife will bear me out, that Nalee is the 
black embodiment of devotion, since I 
was the means of dragging her out of a 
very tight corner.”’ 

Eve Fraser smiled, and nodded rather 
a bored confirmation to her husband’s 
remarks. 

** Tell us about it, sir,’’ said a young 
man from the farther end of the table 
while chairs were pushed back leisurely 
in accordance with the latitude which is 
allowed when one has feasted well. ‘‘ It 
isn’t a long yarn,’’ continued the Major, 
noting the expectant hush which secured 
him an audience, ‘‘ but it comprises a 
big incident.’’ 

‘‘It was during the cold weather of 
1898 near N when we were on a 
shoot. Quite a cheery little party, all 
good chaps, oysters and champagne up 
from Bombay, with the best of every- 
thing, and plenty of it! The morning 
in question, we’d had rattling sport, and 
a blazing noon saw a tired perspiring 
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group of fellows making their way to- 
wards home. Desiring to give some 
orders to the beaters, | hung back from 
the party to await their coming. Hardly 
had I done so, however, when a _ blood- 
curdling scream rose from a ravine a 
short distance away, which bordered on 
some native huts. I grasped my gun 
and ran like the devil! Beating back the 
thick rank foliage, I burst at length in 
a small clearing, to find myself face to 
face with the biggest leopard I had ever 
clapped eyes on. Between his teeth in 
like manner that cat carries kitten, was a 
small native girl, about twelve or thirteen 
years old, whose slim brown legs trailed 
helplessly on the ground, On seeing me, 
Spots dropped his burden with a snarl, 
and prepared to spring. My hand shook 
a bit, but the bullet caught him smack 
between the eyes, and over rolled his 
lordship dead! Beneath the animal lay 
an inert bundle of torn garments and 
gore which I managed to carry home. 
It was a very long time before Nalee 
recovered, but since that time, the 
devotion she has shown us has passed all 
words. When hardly able to move hand 
or foot after her terrible experience, her 
eyes would follow me round the place 
like a dog’s, and her keenness in our 
service is beyond all praise. Lately we 
have had to get rid of our old ayah, and 
Nalee has been promoted in her place. 
Somehow I do not think we shall ever 
have cause to regret !”’ 

The story of the Major’s exciting 
adventure decidedly left an impression. 
Some, however, set it down as the usual 
hunter’s tale, which had lost nothing in 
the telling, and possibly others pondered 
why their morose and self-centred host 
should have thus courted death in the 
troublesome endeavour to save an insig- 
nificant native girl from an untimely fate. 

But man is a hunter by nature, and 
sometimes the passion for sport within 
him is in excess of other instincts. 
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Major Fraser’s servants considered 
Nalee a privileged person, for had she 
not secured for herself the coolest 
corner at the end of the wide verandah, 
where she reposed like a bright-hued 
bird, on a mat of many colours. Here, 
motionless, she rested when not on duty 
bent ; her dreamy eyes, which seemed to 
hold the secret of the ages in their 
depths, gazing up towards the distant 
hills. She had been described as a 
beautiful example of Indian workman- 
ship, and was possessed of a figure 
which might stand for the model of 
symmetry and grace. Her tender curv- 
ing lips were perfect in shape, proud 
and self-reliant, yet parted rarely in the 
radiance of a smile. The eyes were in- 
scrutable, alluring, tender, passionate 
or pleading according to mood, and this 
child of the East, wrapped in her gaudy 
sari, made altogether a most delightful 
picture of life and colour, seated where 
the sweet-scented creepers formed a 
shady canopy above her dusky head. 
Two days had elapsed since the 
Fraser’s cheery dinner at the white 
bungalow, and a warfare of mist and 
sun was at its height, when Betworth 
dismounted from his Arab and de- 
manded if the Mem-Sahib was ready for 
her ride. His enquiry was answered by 
Eve Fraser herself, clad in her habit, 
and a few minutes later the two were 
cantering away through the long avenue 
of cocoanut trees out into the beauty 
of an Indian morn! These morning 
rides, with their sweet, strong scents, 
would ever remain in Eve Fraser’s 
memory. Young Betworth had been 
her slave for weeks, weeks had merged 
into months, till now the hot weather 
with its glaring heat was close at hand. 
Meanwhile, Fraser, phlegmatic and un- 
concerned, wrapped in a daily round of 
duties, walked with shut eyes in matters 
which touched his wife. Blind, because 
he would not see, and deaf because he 
had no time to listen—he was, there- 
fore, totally unsuspicious of the drama 
hastening to the undoing of those con- 
cerned. It was Eve whose eyes were 
opened, and who yearned for apprecia- 
tion. Outside her husband’s life, a 
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child in years, alienated from sympathy, 
and with a dangerous longing to be 
made much of—at an uphill station ball 
she had first met the man who seemed 
to understand! Frequent meetings 
followed, and with them, the insidious 
evolution from friendship to love! Her 
feet once set on rapture’s highway, Eve 
had descended it full tilt, enjoying the 
hour, heedless that step by step they 
were drawing each other along the road 
from which there is no returning! But 
Nalee the handmaiden, snatched from 
death, was wise in her generation. 
With the cunning and perception of her 
race, she noted many things, and read 
the meaning of the light in the eyes of 
the two who cared. Verily the ways 
of the white Mem-Sahibs were strange, 
and beyond comprehension ! Some day, 
perchance, confusion might come upon 
the house of him who was lord of all 
the virtues, therefore she would be 
truly zealous in her prayers for him 
whom her soul loved, and to whom she 
would ever give her fealty. And while 
she watched, the hot weather slowly 
waned—and passed, the change sent its 
quivering message to the land, change, 
and a throbbing silence! 

One midnight, however, heavy clouds 
shot their forked lightning from the 
hills, and the noise of the wind and rain 
became terrific. We started from sleep, 
and lay listening to the roaring patter. 
The storm raged for an hour, and 
heralded the rains which came as a 
‘* thief in the night,’’ and for days the 
thirsty land was forced to drink its fill. 
Sound even seemed shut away, and 
nothing met the eye but mud and flow- 
ing rivulet. Eve, immured between 
damp and dismal walls, gazed hourly at 
the streaming landscape. Sometimes 
she thought the end of the world must 
surely be at hand, and stood with her 
back to the wall ineffably bored, and 
filled with an astounding depression, 
waiting always, and only for the sight 
of the one man. Unlooked for news, 
however, aroused her somewhat from 
the enforced lethargy. Fraser had 
orders to proceed to Pindi, and a few 
days after his departure Betworth was 
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able to get off duty and rode round to 
the Bungalow, during the interval of a 
tropical shower. On seeing his arrival, 
Nalee sprung to her feet, and salaamed, 
and a light of suspicion, not unmixed 
with curiosity, flashed into her brilliant 
eyes, as the soft-footed bearer ushered 
him into the shaded drawing-room. 
There was a moment’s pause, after 
he had passed into the room. It was 
Eve who first broke the silence. ‘‘ You 
have come at last,’’ she breathed. 
‘“Why have you kept away?’”’ 
‘** Surely you have heard how the Chief 
has chained us to work?’”’ he said. 
“‘It’s been a ghastly treadmill from 
morn till night, but now I am free, and 
keeping away has become impossible.’’ 
** You are all alone, dear,’’ he added in 
lighter tone, ‘‘ moping like the lady in 
the moated Grange.’’ ‘‘I’ve asked 
Mark,’’ she rejoined in a sad, even 
voice, ‘‘ to let me go home, there is a 
ship sailing early next month. This 
place stifles me more and more each 
day—besides, I lorg than any- 
thing else in the world to see the child 
again!’’ Betworth suddenly squared 
his shoulders, throwing back his head 
till the column of brown throat showed 
high above his collar. ‘‘ 1 can’t let you 


more 


go,’’ he replied, quickly crossing the 
room towards her; ‘‘ once away, you 
will never come back. I mean what 
say, Eve, I cannot afford to lose vou. 
I say, I I t afford to | 1 
Listen,’’ he insisted fiercely, as she 
turned sadly from him, ‘‘I have re- 


solved to end this worthless life of lies 
and make-believe. I want you to come 
away with me to-morrow night. I’m in 
your hands to go where vou will, and 
you know I love as a man loves once, 
and never again.’’ Betworth’s eyes 
gleamed in the darkened room, his face 
was ablaze with excitement, love, 
and passion. Eve trembled, and _ re- 
mained wordless, her eyes gazing into 
the glaring compound, where some 
black crows quarrelled over an evil- 
looking bone. 

“* Claude,’’ she said at length, ‘‘ why 
cant you help me by being strong? ’”’ 
It was a pathetic appeal, a call to that 
“something better’? which exists in 
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even the worst of us. Betworth was 
touched, smitten with the sadness in her 
eyes. ‘‘I am strong enough for both 
of us,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and now there are 
two ways open—-one, you know as it is, 
your life here day by day. In time, of 
course, you will go home; will change 
of country alter your nature? Your 
inner life will stagnate, you will meet 
other men, but the flood gates of 
existence will be closed. The world is 
before us now, and the capacity to 
enjoy, and to live! End this loveless 
monotony and let me take you into my 
keeping ? ”’ 

“Oh! 
replied, 


can’t you understand,’’ she 
retrospection sweeping her 
mind to the exclusion of his words, 
‘that I’ve never had a chance! I 
seemed to have looked on at life, and at 
other people’s lives, and I’ve only met 
disillusion! Mark cared at first, but 
lukewarm love soon dies, passing into 
the limbo of forgotten things. If I go 
out into the dark with you, I shall have 
burnt my boats. I shan’t look back, 
for I’m not a coward, though all my 
life I’ve longed to be conventional and 
safely guarded. Mark will hate me, but 
he’s been asleep for years; it’s time he 
awoke !’”’ 

Claude Betworth paced the room, 
noting chiefly the suggestion of yielding 
in her words—yet his heart was 
troubled for a moment as he said, very 
softly : ‘*‘ Most of my intolerable heart- 
ache has been through seeing you suffer ; 
—if you were happy—well, that would 
be another story. I’ve thrashed out 
the question day and night for weeks, 
cursing fate, and my work and him 
most of all. God knows it’s been a 
tough fight, none the less keen, because 
I’ve tried to keep myself in hand. 
Eve, I can give you love, happiness, 
protection, and safety: put them to the 
test.” 

* es” 
self-respect ! 

Hours passed, 


she said, 
” 


‘all except my 


and Eve Fraser's 


decision still swung in the balance. It 
was not till the last glimmer of murky 
light had left the hills that Betworth 
stepped out 


into the shadows. He 
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sighed, and lifting his hat, gazed in- 
tently for a moment into a starlit sky. 
But a fierce joy raged within his heart ! 


- ~ . + * 


Nalee had not returned to her favour- 
ite corner the previous evening when 
Betworth had visited the 
She remained immovable, 
down beside the window. 

Astute beyond her years, and under- 
standing English more perfectly than is 
usual with her class, she had listened, 
spellbound! So disaster was even now 
upon the threshold! Surely the great 
Allah would send the Sahib home in 
time to guard the treasure of his house ! 
To-morrow the Mem-Sahib might go 
hence, and nowhere was there help at 
hand in this day of trouble. During the 
long, hot night she called continually 
upon her Sahib to return. Moaning 
and smiting her breast in prayer, then, 
as the radiant morning broke upon the 
earth, the light of a steady purpose 
crept into her and the proud 
curves of her lips were firm with resolve. 
A day of unusual heat wore to its close 


Bungalow. 
crouching 


eves, 


Eve had remained indoors. Towards 
evening Nalee stole to the drawing- 


room window. She listened intently for 
a few seconds, but there was no sound. 
Then softly she lifted the beaded chick, 


and peeped _ inside—the 


room was 
empty. With a snake-like movement 
the girl stole cautiously to the table, 
where tea was laid in readiness. She 


opened the teapot, and let fall into its 
depths a few drops of brownish liquid 
from a small phial she had hidden in 


her sari. Then stealthily she crept 
away, and walked slowly towards the 
servants’ quarters. 
- . * = * * 
The night was fragrant, and very 
still, when the sound of horses’ hoofs 


could be heard softly approaching the 
house. Their footfalls made hardly a 
sound on the soft, sandy road, and as 
they neared the entrance, Betworth dis- 
mounted, and paused. Groping his 
way he tethered the two arabs to a tall 
palm, and stole to where the warm, 
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lustrous moonlight fell in patches round 
the steps. own bedroom was 
built out somewhat from the rest of the 
house, and here he waited. His heart 
beat painfully, and his lips were parched 
and dry. Every second seemed an hour, 
and the silent night suddenly filled with 
an unknown terror, as the howl of a 
hungry jackal shrieked out from the 
neighbouring desert. At last a little 
figure emerged and came swiftly in his 
direction. Quickly and _ silently they 
fled to where the horses were tethered, 
Betworth noting she had carefully con- 
cealed her face with a thick veil. 
mounted in 
compound 


Eve's 


They 
from the 
away to the 
plains where the burning wind drives 
the sand like the wavelets of the sea. 
The horses.emerged at length into a 
gallop, and speech became impossible 
for the pace was great. Now and then 
the alien pariah, 
prowling for offal, fell upon her ears: 
otherwise there was silence, broken only 
by the rhythmical thud of their horses’ 
hoofs. Twenty miles from the Canton- 
ment existed a Dack Bungalow, or rest 
house, and it was for this halting place 
Betworth was making. A 


and rode 


unobserved, 


haste, 


distant cry of an 


report had 
been spread that Fraser might put in 
an appearance in barracks early the 
following morning, so there was abun- 
dant need for speed, and he heaved a 
sigh of the low-roofed house 
shone out clearly in the moonlight. 

He flung himself the saddle, 
and lifted his companion to the ground, 
for she was half fainting with strain 
and exhaustion. Very gently he carried 
her into the shabby room with its odds 
and ends of furniture, and laid her in 
the first chair he could find. 

** Eve,”’ he 


- 9¢ 
reliel as 


from 


whispered, ‘‘ for God’s 
sake say you have not already begun to 
regret, and forgive me for this break- 
neck ride?’’ He tried to remove her 
gloves, and chafe her hands, but she 
shivered, and drew away from the reach 
of his arms. The ghastly thought took 
possession of him that she had changed 
her mind. He had torn down the feeble 
defences of a woman at war with her- 
self, and now remorse had come, even 
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at the outset! With desperate longing, 
because he could no further bear sus- 
pense, he drew her from the seat and 
gently raised the veil which shrouded 
her face. An instant’s glance was 
sufficient! Betworth fell away from 
her, staggered and amazed, for the 
woman who had fallen at his feet bore 
not the features of the one for whom 
he had risked so much, but were those 
of an abashed, despairing, native girl, 
whose fiercely tragic eyes gazed up into 
his in terrified supplication! So—he 
had been fooled at the eleventh hour ! 

The bitter, galling truth banished the 
last remnants of self-control. Seizing 
his deceiver roughly by the arm, he 
dragged her once more into the night, 
and madly struck her backwards into the 
stifling darkness. Nalee -reeled, and 
falling, sank helplessly into the sandy 
earth, and in merciful oblivion she sud- 
denly slipped away out of the conscious 
world. 


* *% * * * * 


Fraser’s duties in high places having 
terminated somewhat abruptly, he 
returned home, and five o’clock in 
the afternoon found him sauntering 
languidly on to the bungalow verandah 
after a hot and tiring journey. He 
noted an unusual stillness, and called 
harshly to the bearer. It was the 
doctor, however, who came in search of 
him. ‘‘ Hallo, Lyon, what’s up?’’ he 
enquired, surprised. ‘‘I am sorry to 
tell you that we have had cause for some 
anxiety in regard to your wife. She has 
been a victim of a dangerous drug, but 
whether self-taken, or administered by 
another, we cannot say. Since yester- 
day she has been more or less uncon- 
scious.’’ Lyon suddenly wiped the per- 
spiration from his face, the tussle with 
death had been long and arduous. 
‘* Mrs. Fraser, I am happy to say,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ is now out of danger, but 
I must urgently beg of you to leave her 
entirely undisturbed for another hour at 
least.”’ 

‘* Eve seriously ill, drugged! In 
Heaven’s name how did it happen? ”’ 
Fraser’s world seemed turning round, 


he felt in a dream. Eve was his wife, 
the girl he had once loved, and the idea 
that he might lose her had never been 
present before! ‘‘ Send Nalee, and 
where are all the servants? I'll have 
the entire matter sifted without an 
instant’s delay.”’ 

At the moment a liveried Government 
chuprassie climbed up silently on to the 
verandah, and handed Fraser an official 
envelope marked ‘‘On His Majesty’s 
Service.’’ Expecting some important 
despatches, the Major opened it hastily, 
and read :— 


SIR, 

I have the honour to inform you 
that a young native girl was brought 
last night into Hospital from outside 
the Dack Bungalow at Kaluta. She 
was suffering from very severe in- 
juries, from which, unhappily, she has 
since succumbed. 

I am informed that she is one of 
your servants ! 

An enquiry will be held at the Court 
House on Tuesday of next week, 
when your presence is requested. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR J. TREVOR, 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Kaluta. 


‘*Nalee dead!’’ exclaimed Fraser. 
‘* Another case of foul play! At what 
hour, and for what purpose did she 
leave the Bungalow ?’’ It wasa question 
at the moment, however, to which no 
one was in a position to give an ade- 
quate reply. 

Very early the following morning 
Major Fraser ordered the discharge of 
his entire household pending enquiries, 
and a mournful procession quitted the 
Bungalow never to return! 

Betworth wrote a disjointed letter 
from Bombay endeavouring to explain, 
and implored Eve once more to come to 
him. But, in the arms of her death-like 
sleep, a dream-child from over the sea 
had bound his mother with the cords of 
love, and Eve Fraser awoke to gather 
up the threads of her disappointed life. 











By OSCAR 


AS. a long absence from England 
Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily 
Brayton received the most cordial 
welcome at the New Theatre in October, 
when they presented an adaptation of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novel, ‘‘ Count 
Hannibal.’’ For this dramatic version 
Mr. Norreys Connell and Mr. Asche 
share the responsibility. The drama has 
the faults of its kind. Probably a better 
could not be constructed out of the story, 
and assuredly no better exponents of 
Count Hannibal and Clotilde could be 
found than Mr. Asche and Miss Brayton. 
The play is finely mounted; the move- 
ment is brisk, even tumultuous, with 
abundance of sword-play, mob violence, 
sinister intrigue, critical situations, cool 
heroism, and, in short, all the essentials 
of melodrama. We also have character, 
something of deeper interest than the 
ordinary melodramatic hero and heroine. 
But after all the story proceeds by leaps 
and bounds, not in progressive sequence, 
which is to say that its development suits 
the novel better than the stage. The first 
scene puts us in touch with the great 
political events of the day. We see the 
half-mad Charles XI. persuaded to sign 
the for the cf the 
Huguenots, and then forthwith we are 


decree massacre 


PARKER. 


in the midst of the tragic mélée, follow- 
ing the fortunes of two, Count Hannibal 
the Catholic, and Clotilde de Vrillac, the 
Huguenot. We do not know why Count 
Hannibal loves Clotilde; there has not 
been time to tell us; but that he does 
crave her in his masterful, domineering 
way we become aware, for he means to 
save her whether she will or no. And 
in his grandly magnanimous way he will 
save also the man who adores her, the 
man of her own party, Tignonville, for 
whom Clotilde has a warm corner in her 
heart; but Count Hannibal’s magna- 
nimity does not go so far as to spare 
Tignonville for a marriage with Clotilde. 
He reserves the lady for himself and 
marry him she shall—also whether she 
wishes it or no. He has his way, as the 
strong man, the determined man, the 
domineering man usually does. He 
shows up Tignonville as a craven in the 
face of danger, compels his rival to find 
a Huguenot minister to marry him to 
Clotilde, and when the bond is tied de- 
mands of his unwilling but coerced bride 

** Is it to be a kiss or a blow? ’’ and, 
when she imperiously chooses the blow, 
he flips his glove savagely across her 
face. ‘‘ Every day you will come to me 
choose the kiss and the 
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blow.’’ They were rough times and 
forged rough characters, and Mr. Asche 
minces no whit of the stern, unflinching 
ruggedness of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
hero. His heroine, too, is presented 
with an equal sincerity by Miss Brayton. 
Her Clotilde is superbly defiant, like a 
caged tigress, in a frenzy of passionate 
revolt against the marriage she is com- 
pelled to, but veering with a woman’s 
sense of obligation towards the man she 
calls husband, quick to scent danger 
where he is concerned, and finally offer- 
ing him all a woman’s tender devotion 
and care. The inevitable sequel we 
reach, however, by a way that leaves too 
many blanks for the imagination to fill— 
it can only leap over the chasms. We 
meet the strangely wedded pair, escaped 
from Paris, on the pleasant journey to 
Angers, and have the episode of the 
parchment containing the royal order for 
the destruction of the Huguenots at 
Angers, and we have the later episode 
of the attempt on Hannibal’s life at the 
wayside inn, when he is_ saved by 
Clotilde’s timely warning, and _ finally 
we have the episode at Vrillac, when 
Clotilde makes choice between the lives 
of Hannibal and Tignonville, and there- 
fore the woman’s conversion lacks all 
subtlety of shading. But, after all, 
melodrama detests subtle shading, and 
‘*Count Hannibal’’ is unaffectedly of 
the most robust and imperious examples 
of that alluring school. 


It is not wholly obvious why Mr. 
Somerset Maugham just misses writing 
a really great play. I think it must be 
because he has his mind more intent 
on creating effective situations than 
developing his theme simply and natur- 
ally, relying upon its intrinsic human 
interest to grip his audience. To 
depend upon fortuitous theatrical devices 
for one’s chief effects is to throw an 
atmosphere of unreality round one’s 
characters and their actions, and that 
process, however thrilling the device 
may be in the moment of action, does not 
produce a great and lasting effect—does 
not cause the mind of the spectator 
to glow, in the after recollection, as 
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ardently as when he witnessed the play. 
The theatrical glamour gone, the story 
becomes shadowy and vague. We re- 
call, not so much what was true and 
human in this tragedy or comedy of life, 
but rather those ingenious devices by 
which the dramatist extorted from us 
moments of keen suspense. Of these for- 
tuitous devices Mr. Somerset Maugham 
is without question a master, and, if 
the aim of the dramatist is to begin and 
end with the momentary effect of 
his work upon his present audience, 
‘* Grace,’’ as presented at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, is a play of almost the 
first importance. Even with its faults it 
must rank high, so high that we are 
justified in our disappointment that its 
faults exist at all. There is no problem 
of life more human, more engrossing, 
more pregnant with vital issues, more 
doubtful of solution, than that which 
makes the story of ‘‘ Grace,’’ and the 
dramatist has given it a setting that en- 
hances its spiritual and tragic force. 
The problem Mr. Maughan deals with in 
‘* Grace ’’ is no new one: Ought a wife 
who has been beguiled into an infidelity 
towards her husband to make a clean 
breast of her fault, or ought she to make 
a practical application of the maxim that 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise.’’ Mr. Maugham gives peculiar 
poignancy to the struggle in the mind 
of Grace Insole by introducing another 
instance of human frailty which has 
occurred on her husband’s_ country 
estate. The daughter of one of his 
gamekeepers, Margaret Gann, has had 
an illegitimate child, and it is a tra- 
ditionary custom of the estate, to which 
Claude Insole rigidly and fanatically 
adheres, that a woman who has “‘ gone 
wrong,’’ whatever excuse she may have 
had, must go away. Gann must send 
the girl away or go himself, though he 
is an old and greatly respected tenant. 
Margaret commits suicide, and it is 
under the stress of this tragedy that 
Grace fights out her problem. It is clear 
that, if she confesses, no mercy is to be 
expected from a husband who stands so 
stubbornly by a heartless tradition. She 


has two spiritual advisers who know her 
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secret. One is the vicar, her husband's 
brother, to whom she has confessed, and 
who has nothing but the clerical view to 
urge upon her—that without confession 
and punishment no absolution is possible. 
Her other adviser is a woman of the 
world, whose whole plea is for conceal- 


ment. Why needlessly destroy the 
husband’s happiness? Why create an 
unnecessary scandal? Why introduce 


into this peaceful countryside a sensation 
so unsettling and disastrous in its con- 
sequences? Such is the conflict waged 
in a woman’s soul amid the influences 
of strongly contrasted characters, whose 
points of view are radically opposed, who 
cannot even think alike. Assuredly there 
is enough here to hold an audience en- 
thralled without any theatrical devices, 
but I frankly admit that the device of the 
letter leads to a most dramatic suspense. 
It holds an audience breathless—let that 
be granted, and if that be the whole 
purpose of drama, there is no more to 
be said. 

acted with an almost 
supreme art throughout. It is a triumph 
for Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who has never 
had a finer part than that of this woman 
who finds her soul in the stress of an 
intense spiritual conflict. Lady Tree’s 
impersonation of the Squire’s mother, 
Mrs. Insole, is also a rarely faithful 
portrait of a hard, narrow, uncompro- 
mising nature. Miss Lillah McCarthy is 
always at home when she is called upon 
to present subtle qualities of tempera- 
ment and does ample justice to the part 
of Miss Vernon, while the male char- 
acters are no less capably interpreted by 
Mr. Dennis Eadie, Mr. Edmund Gwenn, 
Mr. Leslie Faber, and others. ‘‘ Grace ’’ 
seems destined for a long tenancy of the 
Duke of York’s. 


‘“Grace’”’ is 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has written an 
amusing play in ‘‘ Mrs. Skeffington,”’ 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre, and, 
inasmuch as audiences are not prone to 
be disconcerted by unreal situations, so 
long as they are provided with a spark- 
ling dialogue, a lively plot and embarras- 
sing contretemps, the play seems likely 
to attract for some time. We shall have 


to coin a new descriptive phrase to 
designate such productions as “ Mrs. 
Skeflington ’’—serious farce is the best 
that occurs to me. It may be incongru- 
ous, but it explains. When a married 
lady goes motoring with a_ bachelor 
friend and they are compelled to stay all 
night at a country inn because their 
motor breaks down, we have a situation 
which may happen to any couple, how- 
ever innocent their relations. A prompt 
wire home in the morning followed by 
frank explanations and all is well. Even 
the most jealous of husbands, and 
Colonel Thynne is of that ilk, might 
require a little more cajoling than others, 
but he would smile in the end; indeed, 
if he permitted the motoring at all, he 
would be bound to smile in the end and 
pronounce the whole adventure no end 
of a good joke. But so unexciting a 
termination of the adventure would not 
make a play, it is evident, and therefore 
we begin forthwith to depart from the 
normal, and when embarked on the sea 
of tergivisation we are at the mercy of 
the elements—and the imagination of the 
playwright. Mrs. Thynne tells her hus- 
band that she spent the night with a lady 
friend. Her husband finds out that she 
didn’t, and the little blaze becomes a 
flame. Only the truth is needed to 
quench it now, but that seems to occur 
to no one. Then comes the climax of 
inveracity—of the abnormal—even of 
the impossible. Four people, two of 
them ladies and two of them honourable 
men and officers, conspire to deceive the 
Colonel of the regiment, one of the ladies 
consenting to pose as the wife of Major 
Skeffington, who was Mrs. Thynne’s 
companion of the night adventure, and 
Miss Kathleen Lindsay is thereupon 
introduced to the Colonel and his wife 
and the other officers as ‘‘ Mrs. Skef- 
fington.’’ Now this is either madness 
or it is farce, and we are forbidden to 
call it pure farce because it is plainly the 
author’s intention that we should take 
Mrs. Thynne and Major Skeffington and 
Miss Lindsay quite seriously. But, as I 
have said, the public does not shudder 
at these little eccentricities of dramatic 
geniuses, so long as it is amused, and it 
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has a very good measure of amusement 
in ‘‘ Mrs. Skeflington.’’ A really good 
liar on the stage is always amusing, and 
the more hopelessly he, or she, is wound 
up in the web of self-spun deceit the 
more amusing the character becomes. 
I often wonder whether a_ naturally 
straight-forward person with a mind 
quite untrained in social casuistries 
would be amused by the stage liar or 
only be shocked and repelled. Probably 
the average playgoer would be repelled 
also if he did not know by experience 
that the stage liar always gets paid out 
in coin of his own minting—that stage 
lies come home to roost. ‘‘ Mrs. Skef- 
fington’’ is played briskly, and the 
subaltern group are entertaining, if a 
trifle boyish. A part that requires very 
careful handling to be sympathetic is 
that of Kathleen Lindsay, and Miss 
Beryl Faber treats it with great dis- 
cretion and effectiveness. 


A few days after seeing ‘‘ Mrs. 
Skeffington,’’ I was present at the 
revival of ‘‘ The Liars ’’ at the Criterion. 
Now, in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s treat- 
ment of almost precisely the same theme, 
viz., an innocent indiscretion on the part 
of a married woman and the subsequent 
efforts of a coterie of friends to concoct 
lying explanations for the jealous hus- 
band—in this treatment, I say, we have 
unalloyed comedy, with no disconcerting 
episodes—no inventions which affect the 
hearer as untrue to nature, given the 
characters as presented to us. It is a 
very frivolous, irresponsible social world 
to be sure, a world without much more 
conscience than its superficial conven- 
tions prescribe, a world that insists on 
obedience to the Eleventh Command- 
ment as the single essential requisite to 
social justification; and with what de- 
lightful satire, what pungent wit, what 
wealth of happy invention its foibles and 
shams are exposed by the dramatist ! By 
what unexpected and yet unstrained 
manipulation of his characters and his 
dialogue he leads the schemers deeper 
and deeper into the quagmire and leaves 
them floundering there to the hilarious 
satisfaction of all beholders. If one is 
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disposed to be captious at all, probably 
the one feature in the story to which he 
would point as not quite convincing is 
the surrender by Falkner of his whole 
heart to so shallow a butterfly as Lady 
Jessica; though what folly it is to pre- 
dict the humours of love ought to be an 
axiom and, besides, Lady Jessica, cer- 
tainly in the hands of Miss Mary Moore, 
is one of those soft, gentle, appealing 
creatures, just the woman to engage the 
chivalrous devotion of a maker of 
Empire, too unsophisticated to read her 
accurately, too strong himself not to 
yield to the fascination of her dependent 
and clinging spirit, and too self-confident 
not to feel that she must be unhappy with 
any other mate. If Mr. Corbett does not 
wholly realise these aspects of Falkner’s 
character it is not the fault of the drama- 
tist. As Sir Christopher Deering Sir 
Charles Wyndham is to the manner born. 
Suave, genial, polished, among the men 
and women of this rather decadent set 
he makes no effort to play the prig and 
moral philosopher, but with Falkner, the 
strong man-—the man of action and of 
destiny, he puts the whole truth bluntly, 
with almost savage directness. In 
Colonel Deering we have Sir Charles 
Wyndham at his very best. 


‘* Company for George,’’ a play by a 
new writer, Mr. Warren Bell, produced 
at the Kingsway Theatre, is dubbed a 
farcical comedy in the programme, a 


description sufficiently accurate. It con- 
cerns itself entirely with the whimsical 
characteristics of Mr. William Claypole, 
and it is impossible to conceive of Clay- 
pole apart from Mr. Kenneth Douglas, 
who plays the part. Therefore, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas is the play. We find 
him an inmate of ‘‘ The Neste,’’ the 
country place of George and Gay Birch. 
He was invited for one week-end, he 
has stayed for many, and he has no in- 
tention whatever of going away; nor 
does he, till the house burns down and a 
girl as penniless as himself accepts him 
and they depart blissfully to live on one 
of her relations, which we are convinced 
William will be able to do with all the 
requisite assurance and impudence. 
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Practically all the action of the play 
revolves around the ways and means to 
which Claypole resorts to keep his foot- 
ing in the Birch household as favoured 
guest. He writes deceptive telegrams 
to put off other guests, and when at 
last he is compelled to give up the only 
spare bedroom, he compels George to 
put up a tent for him in the garden. 
Driven from the tent he migrates to the 
summer-house. Nothing will drive him 
quite off the premises till the fire turns 
everybody out, when not even Gay can 
longer explain him to wondering friends 
and relations by urging that he is such 
‘* good company for George.’’ As the 
work of a ‘“Company for 
George ’’ may stand as a promising first 
venture into a difficult art. 


tyro, 


Miss Gertrude Kingston opened her 
‘** Little Theatre’? in John Street, 
Adelphi, on the 12th of October, with a 
play very extensively ‘‘ adapted ’’ from 
the ‘‘ Lysistrata’’ of Aristophanes. It 
was an interesting experiment un- 
doubtedly and a courageous, and she is 


to be heartily thanked for making it, 


even if it proved but an_ indifferent 
appeal to the appetites of a London 
playgoing public. There was but one 
scene for the two acts, a flight of steps 
leading up to the platform of the Acro- 
polis. It was void of architectural 
feature and as the action consisted chiefly 
of mounting and dismounting the steps, 
a feeling of monotony was created. 
** Lysistrata,’’ as thus adapted might, 
if played in more modern costume and 
adjusted to modern conditions, be taken 
as an imaginary conspiracy of modern 
women to enforce their claims to 
‘“emancipation."’ Wearied of the per- 
petual absence of their husbands and 
lovers in the endless wars between 
Athens and Sparta, under the lead of 
Lysistrata the women of Athens and 
Sparta revolt and agree to abstain from 
love until peace is declared between the 
cities. There is demur to so 
stringent a policy but in the result the 
league of total abstinence is formed, and 
thereafter, whenever a husband returns 


on leave of absence from the field, he 
c 


some 


un- 
The 
situation is undoubtedly piquant, and we 
have an example of the that 
doubtless occur in every household, with 
variations, in that between Myrrhina 
(played by Miss Dorothy Minto with 
captivating humour) and her husband 
Cinesias. In the result, of course, con- 
both the warlike 
camps and, as there is no other way of 
quelling the 
statesmen soon finds a way of arranging 
terms of peace. Miss Kingston herself 
played the part of Lysistrata with dis- 
tinction; graceful in pose and effective 
in delivery of her lines, she was apt also 
at seizing upon the humorous side of the 
character. The Greek costumes and the 
well-arranged movements of the crowd 
of women made charming stage pictures 
throughout the performance. 


finds his wife cold and relentlessly 
responsive to all his endearments. 


scenes 


sternation rules in 


revolt, a conference of 


‘* The Follies’? have returned to the 
Apollo Theatre and apparently can count 
on an unlimited 


audiences. 


succession of joyous 
From beginning to end it is 
all fun and jollity, quite innocuous fun 
quite harmless jollity. No one is hurt 
by it; no sensibilities are shocked, and 
yet the spirit of gaiety and raillery and 
mockery has its full measure of liberty. 
Mr. Pelissier is certainly a most in- 
genious inventor of diverting trifles, a 
fellow of infinite jest and versatile fancy. 
Nothing escapes his eye apparently from 
the lightest lyrical pleasantry to the 
ponderous historical pageant. ‘A 
Potted Pageant’’ forms the concluding 
item of a long programme, and its 
merry satire is most mirth-provoking. 
From the opening speech of the local 
mayor, pompous, excruciatingly pro- 
vincial and pleasantly void of intelli- 
gence, to the concluding ‘‘ spectacle,’ 
this is one of the best things Mr. Pelis- 
sier’s humour has contrived for the 
delectation of his patrons. Beginning 
prehistorically, there is clearly no need 
for adhering to any such humbug as 
historical accuracy, and in the figures 
and costumes of prehistoric men and 
ancient Druids, Mr. Pelissier has given 
rein to an exuberant imagination. 
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By COMMANDANT C. de BREZE DARNLEY- 
STEWART-STEPHENS. 


HAVE no story to tell of Christ- 
I mas Days in the British Isles. 1 
don’t think I was ever present at 
a dance upon that festival ; I am sure the 
house was never burnt down; and I will 
make affidavit that I never proposed to 
Lady Muriel Montressor, or Miss Biddy 
O’Reganastore in a dark conservatory. 
Those events befall everybody else, but 
they never happened to me. Let us move 
on to the Dark Continent, where, after 
embarking on those travels which, at one 
time, seemed destined to outdo the legen- 
dary wanderings of Ulysses, or the 
peregrinations of the representative of a 
new brand of Scotch whisky, I have 
passed some Christmas Days under 
highly unconventional circumstances. 
Yuletide en route to the conquest of 
that darkest spot in dark Africa, 
Dahomey, the accursed, was one I shall 
never easily forget, for on that special 
25th of December I enjoyed the privilege 
of witnessing a review of the armed 
strength of the opera-bouffe nigger 
Republic of Liberia. It so happens that 
the writer has also been present at the 
Grand Manceuvres of a quartette of 
French Army Corps, what time a dozen 
thousand Cuirrasiers, Hussars, Dra- 
goons and Chasseurs 4 Cheval, amid a 
tumultuous ‘‘ en avant,’’ thundered past 
His Imperial Little Father of all the 
Russias, but the West African military 
spectacle remains, for many reasons, 
most clearly outlined in my memory. I 
may state at once that the parade 
** state ’’ could not compare with that of 
the memorable defile near Compeigne. 
The total muster spelled just two 
hundred general officers and minor 
military accessories. An ill-conditioned 
maritime person who stood behind me 
remarked sweetly that for Liberia this 
was a record turnout of the army, 
the reason being that there was no 
fighting in the air. But then a long 
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of the West Coast, has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that one can never hope to 
hear from the skippers and mates of 
Elder Dempster liners any expressions 
of refined politeness when is concerned 
the citizens of the sister republic that 
Uncle Sam is, according to recent 
papers, going to put to rights. Let me 
proceed to catalogue these martial items. 
Such proportion of the brace of hundred 
and odd warriors who accepted the lowly 
position of private soldier, were partially 
clad in the ghoulish gleaning of the 
battlefields of the Russo-Turkish War. 
A Muscovite white and green-faced tunic 
—possibly a relic of Plevna or the 
Schipka Pass—was fittingly surmounted 
by a blood-red fez, and for contin- 
uations, well, nothing more or less 
than the primeval African breech-clout. 
Indeed, in this surprising array of 
Merry Andrews, breeches were as con- 
spicuously absent as breach-loaders. 1 
had hitherto thought that obsolete ‘‘rifles 
of precision ’’ could in these days of 
magazine lead-pumpers, be picked up in 
Liege and Hamburg for little more than 
the cost of scrap iron. Yet not even that 
time-honoured gaspipe, the Snider, was 
in evidence: apparently the military 
budget only ran to the provision of a 
job lot of minnie rifles, reminiscent of 
that wonderful and peculiar siege of 
Sebastopol, and which, if discharged 
altogether, would have failed to frighten 
the dove away from the Ark. The am- 
munition for these implements of destruc- 
tion was carried in Chicago bully beef 
tins slung with spun yarns around the 
‘* coloured gemmans’’’ necks. But to 
the apex of the military heirarchy. The 
Ministre de la Guerre and Generalissamo 
was rolled into one ‘in the person of 
Field-Marshal George Sheridan Grant 
Washington. Your civilised African 
brother can easily give points to the 
aspiring mummer in the gentle art of 
elaborating impressive patronimics. This 
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distinguished officer’s grande tenue was 
distinguished, most distinguished. Item, 
a horse gunner’s jacket, the gold cord 
on the back of which was somewhat the 
worse of the wear, but that on the front 
was nearly invisible owing to the sur- 
prising number of the Field-Marshal’s 
decorations. Conceive, then, under the 
short Royal Horse Artillery apotheosis of 
swaggerdom, a pair of plaid trews of the 
King’s Own Borderers, and on top a 
shockingly shabby specimen of that 
genus of cocked hat in which Mister the 
Quartermaster and Honorary “‘ Liftin- 
nant ’’ turns out at the Annual Inspec- 
tion, to the huge delight of Mr. Atkins 
and, for more commendable motives, of 
Mrs. Quartermistress. The tout ensem- 
ble was strangely familiar, it called up 
a vision. These things now and again 
happen as every one knows. Some object 
suddenly put before me will recall a 
scene, and I may search long before I 
find what connection lies between itself 
and the vision itsummons. Standing out 
there in the open blaze of the pitiless 
equatorial sun, half smothered with the 
effuvium of congregated negro 
humanity, without wish or conscious- 
ness. I was mentally carried to the old 
Pavilion, in days of yore, when the 
Chairman, a spectacle at once impressive 
and grand, after a resounding thwack of a 
mahogany hammer, announced ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen : Mr. Arthur Roberts will 
next appear.”’ Then, of course, it all 
came back to me with a rush, a memory 
of much too long ago, when, as a callow 
youth returned to town from that quite 
too memorable Zulu business, I had, one 
night, betaken myself to the highlv 
flavoured fun of the ‘‘ Pav.’’ when it had 
its being in the spacious times of pro- 
prietor Villiers, and his henchman 
‘*Sam.”’ That is Adams, he of the in- 
evitable big cigar, cocked up at an angle 
like unto that of the bowsprit of a 
north-country collier brig. 

The one and only Arthur, who then 
little dreamt of some day running his 
own theatre, appeared in a preposterous 
combination of regimentals. Of him 
enquired a super—exquisite super—cor- 
rectly clad as an officer of the Grenadier 


Guards (there were no laws then in force 
against the wearing of uniforms on the 
stage). ‘‘ Might I ask what are you 
in?’? To which Roberts, unabashed, 
replied promptly : ‘‘ Oh, the Auxiliaries, 
the Auxiliaries, don’t you know.’’ This 
exhibition of subtle humour invariably 
brought the house down. Aye de mi, 
nowadavs we don’t laugh with such scant 
provocation. But Field Marshal George 
Sheridan, etc., had gone one better than 
either Arthur Roberts in the past or 
Harry Lauder in the present year of 
grace. He literally glittered did the 
Commander-in-Chief, as do the scales on 
the back of a herring, newly divorced 
from his native element, for this war- 
worn descendant of Ham sported just 
forty-two medals, which included four 
for the Crimea and Indian Mutiny, one 
commemorative of the embodiment of 
the Earl of Westminster’s Light Horse 
at the period when the fear of ‘‘ Boney ”’ 
reigned in Merrie England, several 
Egyptian and Soudanese medals, and 
Khedive’s stars galore, one for the Sikh 
campaign of 1849, and another com- 
memorative of the late Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond _ Jubilee. Apparently _ this 
veteran’s war services covered some- 
thing over a century. And vet he did 
not suggest miraculous longevity. But 
then one never can tell how old a strange 
nigger is. And the worst of it all was 
that we poor devils who were unex- 
pectedly called upon to feast our eves 
upon this display of heroism’s recogni- 
tion, had scarce anything to show in the 
same line of ornamentation. The now 
comparatively common Madagascar 
medal of 1895 had not then been earned. 
the Dahomian one had vet to be marched 
and fought for, and with the exception 
here and there of the Tonauinese token 
of Far Eastern service against Messrs. 
the pestilent Black Flacs, or the more 
frequent Cross of the Lerion of Honour, 
the officers of General Dodd’s exnedi- 
tionary force were in the matter of heing 
décoré, almost as much bien distinené 
as Castlereagh at the Congress of 
Vienna. 

But like murder, the great medal mys- 
tery materialised itself when the truth 
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was told, into a singularly gross example 
of that vanity from which the wearers of 
cocked hats are not always free even 
outside Liberia. That night at the ball 
that wound up the doings of this day of 
days, I was informed by a jealous Bri- 
gadier-General, one of the forty-one gal- 
lant officers who held that precise rank, 
that the badges of courage worn by his 
supreme commander, had, as a result of 
a special note of Congress, been pur- 
chased by the country’s consular repre- 
sentative in Liverpool at a pawnbroker’s 
sale shop, and exported to the Coast in 
the company of a few bales of second- 
hand tunics, discarded by militia officers 
who, under stress of Carwellian reorgani- 
sation, had cast their silver-embroidered 
finery for the gold lace of the Regulars. 
This was a curious departure in the 
annals of military millinery, and worthy 
of further elucidation. |My friend the 
General—hors Brigade—was_ candour 
itself, a wounded feeling does generally 
induce an exhibition of that admirable 
quality. It seemed, according to his 
explanation, that the laudable intention 
of the Legislature was that the superior 
officers of the national forces should no 
longer remain singular in the military 
world, by reason of their barren breasts. 
The available funds permitted of but one 
General one medal. As for mere Colonels 
and smaller fry, they would have to 
remain out in the cold, shivering and 
undecorated, for there were not available 
enough silver discs to go round even the 
General Staff. 

Sad to relate, the titular head of the 
Army basely took advantage of his 
exalted position, and par force majeure, 
appropriated the whole shipment, a trifle 
of some seven pounds avoirdupois of 
glittering metal. It might have been 
urged in extenuation of this record in 
literal ‘‘ medal snatching,’’ that Sambo 
Washington, F.M. and Secretary of 
State for War combined, having read his 
Esop, had, merely to save jealousy 
among the lower ranks, acted on the 
initiative of that sagacious quadruped 
who, being called to adjudicate in a 
matter of distribution of portable pro- 
perty, cut short discussion by awarding 
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the whole of the goods and chattels to 
his learned self. Be this as it may, the 
apparition of this bedizened descendant 
of an American slave excited deeply the 
interest of the few soldiers that we had 
brought ashore with us from the char- 
tered Messageries Maratimes transport, 
as orderlies. One grizzled ‘‘ old mous- 
tache’’ from the Foreign Legion was 
heard to mutter that he wished that the 
Marechal noir could be persuaded to offer 
his sword to his compatriot, King Ben- 
hazin, whose amazons we were on our 
way to encounter. ‘‘ Decidedly the Mar- 
shal he would make a good prize,’’ was 


the practical comment of a modern 
prototype of our old friend Dugald 
Dalgetty. Yet could he be blamed? 
In these degenerate days it is only 


once in a blue moon that a looting 
of Tientsien becomes a joyous possi- 
bility for an honest soldier of fortune, 
who is often hungry and_ invariably 
thirsty. The other day, at Casablanca, 
my friend, General D’Amade, promul- 
gated anti-looting laws that frightened 
the Légonnaires into the meekness of so 
many Salvation Army captains, and as 
for Madagascar General Duschene, and 
his Chef of the Etat major, General De 
Torcy, swore by all the oaths in the Gallic 
calendar that they would hang the first 
wearer of red breeches who comman- 
deered any belongings of the enemy. 
Much is contained in the fact that even 
a Legionary would have had to look very 
hard before he discovered what Mr. 
Wemmick called ‘‘ portable property,”’ 
in either the Moorish coastal town, or 
the Hova capital, Antaninoviva. Well, 
the Field-Marshal, for the instruction of 
his French comrades in arms, conde- 
scended to put his command through the 
manual and firing exercise. This per- 
formance was chiefly characterised by a 
wobbling uncertainty in the movements 
of the rifles of many patterns, and a pro- 
nounced disposition on the part of their 
owners to ‘‘ mark time ’’ until they saw 
what their neighbours were going to do. 
Quoth the Commander-in-Chief, acting 
for the nonce in our honour, as a mere 
drill instructor : ‘‘Should-ah-arms. Now, 


mah honeybirds, what for you make that 
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should-a-h? That be no proper, see them 
French othses look you too good. I am 
watch you, you biack jackass, what for 
you no hold them rifle steady? Present 
arms. Oh, my Mammy! | make dead I 
done die for true, nevah | see present 
like that one, jess step out heah beside 
me and look at yourselves, you dam 
nigger images.’’ Indeed, the Field- 
Marshal’s running exhortation had a 
distinctly Hibernian smack about it. 
Ensued the manceuvres. They were of so 
surprising a description that the foreign 
visitors, all traditions of French polite- 
ness to the contrary, burst into shrieks 
of Homeric laughter. Each involved 
change of front was effected apparently 
with the sole object of placing the 
couple of score of Brigadier-Generals 
in the most conspicuous position 
wherefrom could be admired to the 
best advantage the ferocity of their 
demeanour, and_ the bewildering 
diversity of their uniforms. I pity 
the officer of the United States Army 
who is now on his way to reorganise the 
Liberian forces. He will, beyond all 
doubt, become dangerously unpopular 
when he sets to work to reduce the 
flamengo pink, eau de Nil, heliotrope, 
and sky-blue colour scheme habiliments 
of the Generals to a dull level of Khaki 
uniformity. Well, so much for this 
field day of field days. After the carnival 
of Mars succeeded that of Venus, when 
we availed ourselves of an invitation to 
a Grand ‘“‘ Festival of Terpsichore,’’ as 
the event was impressively set forth in 
the Government Gazette. 

It would be hard for me, a mere mas- 
culine creature, whose knowledge of 
chiffons is but of the scantiest, to do 
justice to the brave show that the 
‘‘fair’? made on that, to me, 
memorable occasion. Generously broad- 
striped cottons and _ chintzes had 
combined to make gowns fit for 
a harlequinade, and the _ general 
effect of the total absence of those 
Hogarthian curves in the feminine form 
divine, that are so gratifying to the eye 
of the male biped, and the millinery of 
the upper story, suggested the appalling 

nightmare demons which sit in judgment 


upon those who have supped too plenti- 
ously upon lobster mayonnaise or econo- 
mically cooked pork. One of the profess- 
ional beauties that 1 had a spin round 
with, in lifting her skirt, inadvertently 
disclosed that her ‘‘tootsies, were stuffed 
into a pair of men’s bluchers, size 11, 
broad toes, and I am a life-long admirer 
of the very highest of Louis Quinze 
heels. One look was enough. I dropped 
the lady’s arm, removed mine from the 
region where in Paris one explores for 
pleasing indications of a slender waist, 
and flew, as if I had been pursued by a 
family of uncaged lions. 
* * * * * 

In 1885 I had succeeded in penetrating 
the barrier of religious fanaticism, 
hatred, fear, and official obstruction that 
divides East and West in the land of the 
Moor. Incidentally I may mention that 
a distant connection of mine, the 
late Lord Iddesleigh, induced Lord 
Salisbury to give me a letter to Sir 
John Drummond Hay, the greatest 
of all H.B.M. representatives in El 
Morghab, and this document very con- 
siderably reduced the chances of my 
having myself made mincemeat of. Some 
way or another it’s not here the place to 
enter into such profound questions of 
le haut politique; but the autograph of 
the then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was thought more of than it is 
now, in that left hand corner of the top 
of Africa, where will be seen very soon, 
I venture to foretell, a really substantial 
period of international throat cutting. 
And I piously hope that I may be there 
to see. For it will be perhaps remem- 
bered that General D’Amade, in his too 
famous interview in the Matin, pre- 
dicted that we were not so very far off 
from having great larks in Morocco, 
larks, which would, mayhap, involve two 
of the parties to the Algeciras Agree- 
ment in resorting to the practice of 
legalised assassination. One may live 
yet long enough to witness Morocco 
playing the part of cockpit for Spaniard, 
German, and other people from parts 
nearer home. All of which cannot in 


the least interfere with the fact that in 
1885 Kaid Maclean’s brother, who had 
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served previously with the writer in the 
Gold Coast Haussas, and my very self, 
ate our Christmas dinner with a Moorish 
Governor, one who believed in doing 
things handsomely. We prepared for the 
fray by arraying ourselves in Arab garb, 
it being cooler, as well as, if I may be 
permitted to say so, capable of allowing 
more comfortable expansion as the ban- 
quet proceeded. After everyone bathed 
his hands, we seated ourselves tailor- 
fashion in a circle. A circular legless 
table was placed in our midst, on which 
appeared a huge earthen dish, half filled 
with butter in which swam four fowls. 
We had to make the best of our fingers, 
as we could only use the right hand. It 
was painfully difficult to separate the legs 
and wings without drawing away the 
whole capon or making a terrible splash. 
In our impatience (we had, acting on a 
hint from an old European resident, 
fasted for a dozen hours, as a prelimi- 
nary to the banquet), we restrained with 
difficulty from using both hands, than 
which nothing would have been more ill- 
bred. In quick succession three other 
courses of chickens, stewed, spatchcocked 
and fricasseed were placed before us. 
Next followed a like number of basins of 
beef and mutton, braised, boiled and 
grilled. Of each and all we were ex- 
pected to partake, and as our politeness 
was supposed to be in exact proportion to 
the amount we got outside of I began to 
see the wisdom of our change of clothes, 
for after all the roomiest cut of Norfolk 
jackets will not admit of an unlimited 
strain. Our eyes became moist with 
mingled emotions on seeing half a baked 
sheep hoisted into our midst, oozing fat 
from every pore. A hillock of rice and 
guinea fowl was an agreeable variation 
to the more substantial solids that had 
hitherto been presented. We made, how- 
ever, I much fear me, poor play when 
the national delicacy was placed before 
us. In eating this—‘‘ kuskussu ’’—little 
spheres of meat-steamed flour are formed 
by a peculiar motion of the half-closed 
hand. These are then dexterously pro- 
pelled into the mouth by the thumb. 
Being without practice we failed so igno- 
miniously at this feat that it would have 


been well had we provided ourselves 
with the bibs of ou: childhood. Our 
failure, however, was our noble host’s 
opportunity. 

With his own greasy fingers he made 
succulent balls for us and cleverly shot 
them into our open mouths. Of course, 
like men of manners, we, between the 
intervals of bombardment, stammered 
out ‘‘ Baraka-lowfik ’’ (‘‘ Thanks very 
much ’’), and made elegant grimaces 
expressive of our delight and apprecia- 
tion of the high honour done to us; But 
very little of the ‘‘ kuskussu’’ went down 
to the internal mechanism without diffi- 
culty, though by this time there was, 
perhaps, more reasons than one why that 
was so. Green tea, rich cake and innu- 
merable plates of fruit followed as top 
dressing, and then we piously acknow- 
ledged the true Giver of all the good 
things we had absorbed by ejaculating 
‘* Hamdulillak !”’ (‘‘ Praise the Lord ’’), 
after which we were perfumed with the 
smoke of odoriferous aloes and amber- 
gris, placed with charcoal on a burner. 
I shall not readily forget this crowning 
feature of the feast, for I had, despite 
my polite protests, to stand astride the 
incense burner, so that the perfume 
should pentrate everywhere, with the 
alarming result that I speedily emitted 
volumes of smoke from my neckgear and 
voluminous sleeves like an active vol- 
cano. When we betook ourselves to our 
tents we both fell to wondering if, during 
the term of our natural lives we would 
ever feel the pinch of appetite again. 

Of a truth the Moor’s too generous 
‘“ spread ’? would have found warm ap- 
preciation in Pekin in 1900, not only 
during the siege of the English Lega- 
tion, but at the following Christmas, 
when for a spell starvation, spelled with 
a large ‘‘ S,’’ and etiquette, spelled with 
a still larger ‘‘ E,’’ engaged in a duel, 
which, I suppose by this time, has be- 
come a classic in the archives of the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
This little social disturbance that ruffled 
the waters of Society in the Middle 
Kingdom’s capital, at a time when peace 
and goodwill would be looked for, arose 
from a question of Teutonic precedence. 
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The high born, and by his august master 


much esteemed, Baron Mumm _ von 
Schwartzenstein, the Minister from 
Berlin, who replaced the ill-fated diplo- 
mat who was cut down in the streets 
earlier in the year by those unpleasant 
people Messieurs the Boxers, gave out 
that he was the number one man from 
Germany. Count Von Waldersee, au 
contraire, allowed it to be understood 
that, as one of the five Field-Marshals 
of the Kaiser’s army, also as a ci-devant 
Chancellor of the Empire, and more than 
all as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
German, Russian, French, Japanese, 
English, American, and Italian contin- 
gents, he was perforce the real tip-top 
importation to the Far East from the 
land sacred to the manufacture of wild 
and weird species of sausage, and grate- 
ful and odoriferously comforting sauer- 
kraut. 

It was a serious matter, this difference 
of opinion as to what really constituted 
a tip-top Teuton, for the reason that it 
prevented the Minister and the Marshal 
from appearing in public together. It 
made it impossible for the diplomatist to 
invite the soldier to partake of a re- 
cherché diplomatic dinner. It made it 
equally impossible for the man of war 
to bid to his board for a modest military 
meal the personage of phrases and pro- 
tocols. Nay, it even made it impossible 
for any other Minister or Commander of 
any of the International forces to invite 
Count Waldersee and the Baron “‘ Et- 
cetera, Etcetera,’’ to dine with him on 
the same night. Sad, was it not? At 
this stretch of time I feel rather hazy as 
to the precise number of good dinners 
that both Marshal and Minister lost 
during the prevalence of strained rela- 
tions. And, worse still, so many charm- 
ing little dinners had at the last moment 
to be cancelled because of a belated hint 
that a member of the entourage of each 
of these great and good men had by 
some goose’s blunder been asked to tuck 
their knees under the same mahogany ! 
I believe the sinful waste of expensive 
imported condiments would, if they had 
witnessed it, have made the excellent 
Mister Fortnum and the admirable 


Mister Mason—(if such people still 
exist ?)—fly forth and make unto them- 
selves a ‘‘ happy despatch.”’ 

Just think of it! Tinned ortolans, 
and truffles, succulent embalmed frogs, 
delicious potted snails 4 la Bourgoyne, 
all the refinements of France’s inimitable 
cuisine annexed in the kitchen in the 
compound outside by a pack of filthy- 
feeding Chinese servants, and all because 
of the fact that the dinner at the eleventh 
hour was declared ‘‘ postponed owing to 
inclemency of (diplomatic) weather.’’ I 
suppose there can be no fear of Conti- 
nental complications if now after a lapse 
of ten years I let out a state secret, once 
fraught with grave potentialities. The 
plan in Pekin was to starve the Kaiser’s 
diplomatic representative into submis- 
sion. 

But it was a hard job, because Baron 
His Excellency Von Mumm Schwart- 
zenstein could eat his long name (long 
indeed as my own), and that would have 
sustained him for some _ considerable 
time, and subsequently he might have 
fallen back on the famous. brand, 
‘*“Mumm Extra Sec,’’ that his rich 
French relations gladden the heart of 
man with. I don’t pretend to know how 
long a man may prolong life on the 
sparkling produce of the generous 
region of Rheims. 

(I myself once lived in a washed-out 
yacht for three days upon sardines and 
champagne, and the after-taste on the 
palate was unpleasing.) 

In the meantime the Commander-in- 
Chief was reported to have taken in his 
ample gold-embroidered sword-belt four 
holes. The betting was six to four that 
the motive was not il faut suffre étre 
belle, but a keen desire to alleviate the 
sharp pangs of hunger. The Corps 
Diplomatique watched aghast and 
despatched notes marked “‘ strictly per- 
sonal and secret ’’ to each other, and the 
warriors of the German Greater Staff 
swore horribly. Also the officers of the 
French Etat Major-General laughed con- 
sumedly. Things were marching to a 


dangerous point when came to the rescue 
a lineal descendant of that exceedingly 
truculent Milesian King Malachi, who, 
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according to ‘‘ Let Erin Remember the 
Days of Old,’’ was distinguished by his 
very peculiar neckgear, i.e., ‘‘ the collar 
of gold which he won from the proud 
invader.’” The intervener was Major- 
General O’ Moore Creagh, V.C., who the 
other day succeeded ‘‘ K. of K.”’ as 
Hindustan’s ‘* Buna War _  Sahab.’’ 
‘* The Minister’’ observed the tactful 
descendant of the royal gentleman of the 
comfortless collar, ‘‘ has, I am informed, 
served in the Germany Army as an 
officer ’’ (it turned out that his former 
exalted military grade was that of a 
mere Hauptman of infantry). ‘‘ The 
Marshal is an old man with white hair 
and with a distinguished record of 
service in the Franco-Prussian War. 
And I, a comparatively young soldier, 
would feel privileged to sit at the 
feet of Count Von Waldersee. Why not 
let us have on St. Stephen’s Day a 
‘Grand Military Banquet of all Nations,’ 
where members of all professions will 
take precedence according to the date of 
the last commission they held in the 
armies of their respective countries? ’ 
The suggestion was adopted, and his 
Excellency, ‘‘ the high-born and much 
estemed of His August Master,’’ found 
himself at the big feed wedged in, 
to his apparent contentment, between a 
little fire-eating Captain of Chasseurs 


A Spoiled Romance. 


d’ Afrique, and a lanky Texan Major of 
the U.S.A. Contingent, who by way of 
putting everybody at their ease when the 
hors d’@uvre came round, remarked 
sweetly to a vis-d-vis from Nebraska, 
that he had ‘‘ no darned use for Dutch- 
men.’’ Thus, thanks to the wit of a 
resourceful Celt, INTERNATIONAL and 
PROFESSIONAL HARMONY reigned once 
more in the chief city of the Dragon 
Empire. En revanche, it was just a wee 
bit different, that Yuletide spent in 
China’s capital, to that other one some 
years farther back, when poor old 
Digby Willougby, Colonel of irregular 
cavalry, and after, in 1885, commander 
of the Queen of Madagascar’s Army, 
Major Charley St. Ledger Shervinton, 
whom I afterwards exchanged shots 
with outside Capetown, and the present 
writer, rode all the long night of the 
25th of December with the soft thud of 
hundreds of horses’ hoofs on the veldt 
behind us and the steel-shod Martini- 
Henry carbine butts clanking against the 
stirrup-irons as they swung on the sling 
belts. 

We were sick for sleep, faint for lack 
of food, lashed by the rain, but scant 
we cared for those trifling worries, for 
we knew that our objective, a_sorely- 
pressed garrison in Basutoland, was only 
a few fast-lessening miles away. 


By Fedden Tindall. 


HEY met when they were both quite young, 
A gay and dashing pair, 
He was as bold as he could be, 
And she had jet-black hair. 
She was a beauty, so I’ve heard, 
And he was handsome, too; 
He was as brave as I can be, 
And she was shy like you. 


They spoke of many things, I know; 
But then, oh, lack-a-day ! 

They both were young and headstrong, so 
They quarrelled, sad to say. 

And so their young romance was spoiled, 
As other loves like that— 

He was a fine young terrier pup, 


And she a pussy-cat. 





EUCLID IN HIS DOTAGE. 


By C. D. LOCOCK. 


PROBLEM. 


To draw a given or hired indescrib- 
ably rhum-bus to a point outside the 
radius. 

Let CAB be a rhum-bus at P, and let 
Q be a point outside the radius. It is 
required to draw CAB to Q. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Produce GG, and join it to CAB. 
Produce also LSD to G-HU, if required, 
and make it proportional to the distance 





[Nore.—If GHU be fairly obtuse it 
may not be necessary actually to pro- 
duce LSD till Q be reached; but if 
GHU be at all acute, in which case 
also the assumed distance may vary 
considerably from the true distance, 
this further construction will generally 
be necessary. | 


PROOF. 
Now since GG must be isosceles (for 
otherwise SPCA would have to be 


squared, which is impossible.—Axiom), 
GG may, if LSD be sufficiently large, be 
already equal to the distance D; in 
which case no further demonstration is 
required. But if GG be not equal to the 
distance D [one of them must be greater 
than the other. Let GG be the greater, 
and from it ®)] both GG and LSD must 
be still further produced till they meet 
the case at the point of departure. But 
that which meets the case at the point 
of departure must also meet it at the 
point of arrival.—(Mulholland on Con- 


Pc 


tracts). Therefore what was required 
has now been done and the rhum-bus 
CAB will have been drawn to Q. 
Q.E.F. 

From this it is manifest 
that GHU? is equal to any distance, 
whatever the condition of GG. 

Rider.—Show that if ABC be correct 
it might be possible ultimately to reach 
Q by means of the parallel straight lines 
S.W.R. 





Corollary. 


“) “* This line is cancelled in the manuscript and seems to have been written 
mechanically from force of habit. Evidently it would be useless to argue that a 


part may be cut off from GG, making it equal to D. For it has frequently been 
proved that no part cut off from GG could possibly make it equal to any greater 
distance, but rather the reverse : and conversely that D cannot by any possibility be 
lessened, unless PC be produced, in which case GHU would probably vanish.’’— 
T-dh-nt-r. 


Let SW and NE be two squares, of 
which SW lies inside the radius and NE 

Of two given squares that which lies without; then the square SW will cut 
inside the radius will cut the other. the square NE. 


THEOREM. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Let TOF and ERB be portions of the 
circles contained in the squares SW and 
NE respectively. Then if TOF does not 
already cut ERB, they must be able to 
meet without cutting. If possible let 
them meet at T; and let the locus of T 
be ABC, so that T, when properly 
drawn, will be completely laid in ABC. 
And join Alf.* 


fest that TOF must be within ABC. 
But TOF is part of the square SW 
(Construction), and it has been shown in 
a previous theorem that no part of a 
square SW, except in its greatest ex- 
tremity, can ever be within ABC. Con- 
sequently, on ERB (or ALF) approach- 
ing TOF the latter would at once go off 
at a tangent. 

But when one portion of a circle on 





PROOF. 

Now, since T is in ABC, it will 
probably not exceed 6d. at the outside ; 
unless II be added, in which case it is 
not properly T at all, but rather IT. 
(N-wnh-m D-v-s, The Higher Gas- 
tronomy). 

But TOF could not possibly touch T 
under 12d.; for this would be the limit 
(Axiom). 

Again, since T is in ABC, and TOF 
meets ERB at T (Hypothesis) it is mani- 


meeting another portion of a circle goes 
off at a tangent, the former portion is 
said to cut the other.—(Lady B—— 
‘* On Etiquette.’’) And what is true of 
one portion of a circle is true also of the 
whole circle, and likewise of the square 
containing it. Therefore the square 
SW will cut the square NE. 
Q.E.D. 

Corollary.—From this it is manifest 
that the square inside the radius will 
possess the greater side. 


* Note by I. T-dh-nt-r :—ALF is not really used in the proof, and the figure is 
not seen on the diagram. Our author elsewhere makes a similar use of PAL. 


THEOREM. 


A side cannot lie indefinitely about the 
same point without ultimately withdraw- 
ing from it. 

Let P be a point, and RADS the side 
which lies about it. Then RADS can- 
not lie indefinitely about P without 
ultimately withdrawing from it. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Produce MP, and if possible make it 
equal to UR, so that it may lie evenly 
about P. And let MP meet BP, or a 
portion thereof, in SX and NB alter- 
nately. And join L-G. 





Ad 


Now since MP is equal to UR, and 
UR is equal to LI (Axiom), M.P. must 
likewise be equal to LI, and cannot 
therefore be described as above it. But 
if MP be not above LI, LI cannot 


PROOF. 
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possibly fall from MP; therefore MP 
cannot be equal to it. But it has already 
been shown that MP is equal to it. 
Therefore MP is at the same time both 
equal and not equal to LI; which is 
absurd. Consequently MP cannot be 
equal to UR. Again since MP is equal 
to LI (Construction), and L-G has been 
added, MP and L-G together must be 


greater than LI. But if they are to- 
gether greater than LI they must be 
unequal to it. But MP and L-G to- 
gether are parts of the side RADS. 
Much more then is the whole side un- 
equal to LI. Therefore the side RADS 
cannot lie indefinitely about P, and must 
ultimately withdraw.* 


Q.E.D. 


* Note by I. T-dh-nt-r :—Euclid’s proof of this theorem has never been 
regarded as quite satisfactory, and this is especially the case with the concluding 
words. For even if it be proved that a side cannot lie indefinitely about the same 
point, it by no means follows, as our author seems to assume, that it will withdraw. 


Punning Run Mad. 


ERE lies old John Magee, late the landlord of the ‘‘ Sua,”’ 


He never had an ail unless when all his ale was done: 


The sun was on his sign, tho’ what sign his sun was on, 


No studier of the Zodiac could ever hit upon. 


Some said it was Aquarius, so queerious he’d get, 


But he declared no sodo-hack should ever share his whet. 


His burnished sun was sol-o, soul-heart’ning was his cheer, 
And quafling of good porter long kept him from his bier. 

As draughtsman he’d no equal, his drawings were so good, 
And many a noble draught has he taken from the wood— 
Rare spirited productions, with tasty views near Cork, 

And then he had a score or two rum characters in chalk. 
Above the mantle taillee his tally it was nailed, 

And though he’d lost one eye-sight, his hop-ticks never failed; 
Good ale and cider sold here, oft made the soldier halt, 

And sailor Jack, his sail aback, would hoist aboard his malt. 
Most cordially he’d pour out a cordial for the fair, 

Whose peeper meant to ogle the pepper-mint so rare. 

At last John took to drinking, and drank till drunk with drink, 
His stuffiing he would stuff in till stuff began to shrink. 

The mistress shook her hand high, he sucked the sugar candy, 
And often closed his brand-eye by tippling of the brandy. 
Distillers stilled his spirits, but couldn’t still his mind; 

He told the bailiff he would try a bail if he could find, 


But fumbling round the tap-room, death tapped him on the head, 
So here he lies quite flat and stale, because, d’ye see, he’s dead, 














GEMS. 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


HE wearing of gems to enhance the 
beauty of the wearer, or as a sign 
of power and wealth, has been 

recorded in all ages, and one can 
scarcely take up a book on history 
where some mention of gold and 
precious stones is not made. Even the 
Christian Apostle John, in speaking of 
the glories of the New Jerusalem, made 
the gates of pearls and built the walls 
with precious stones. 

The stones accounted precious are 
those which lend themselves best for use 
as ornaments and decoration, and to 
these must be added the non-mineral 
substances—amber, pearls and corals. 
The first of the three, i.e., amber, is the 
fossilised resin of extinct trees, therefore 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom; 
the second and third, i.e., pearls and 
corals, are products of animal life, 
nevertheless they are usually regarded 
as part of the mineral kingdom, and 
included amongst the gems. 

Precious stones in their general com- 
position are very similar to other 
minerals, though, in early days it was 
assumed that they must contain some 
special precious earth as a fundamental 
constituent. There is no special deter- 
mined value to any precious stone, this 
varying according to fashion, supply 
and demand; some stones rise and fall 
in price very rapidly for no apparent 
cause. The beauty of all stones con- 
sists in their brilliancy and perfection; 
all flaws and opaqueness reduces their 
worth to an enormous extent. 

There are numberless wavs of cutting 
stones, but thev generally can be 
divided into two groups; those having 
facets and those of a cabochon shape. 
There are four types of faceted stones : 
the rose or rosette, brilliant cut, step 
cut, and table cut. The rosette is the 
form of cutting by which the facets are 
all on one side. the other side having a 
single facet. The brilliant cut is said to 
have originated from Cardinal Mazarin : 
he had twelve of the largest diamonds 
of the French crown cut in this way, 


and they have since been known as the 
twelve Mazarins. A good diamond is 
nearly always cut thus, and a great 
many of the coloured transparent stones 
also. The step cut is used for less 
deeply coloured stones as it brings out 
their lustre to the best advantage; it is 
particularly suitable for stones of an 
elongated shape. Table cut is a four- 
sided double pyramid or regular octahe- 
dron and was used in times when no 
other cutting of the rough stones was 
known. 

Besides the cutting of precious stones 
we have the boring process, employed 
in all cases when stones are strung to- 
gether and worn as beads; as for 
instance, amethysts, amber, corals, gar- 
nets, etc., and when they have technical 
applications as rubies have in watch 
making; it is done by the rapid rota- 
tion of a fine diamond point. Stones 
are engraved as well as cut, and the 
art of engraving precious stones is very 
ancient. It is still practised, especially 
in Italy, on stones of not too great a 
value; mottoes, crests, initials, figures, 
etc., have all been carried out in 
different specimens of the ancient art 
preserved in the museums; their prac- 
tical use was for seals and signets. When 
the engraving is sunk into the stone, 
the work is known as intaglio; when it 
is in relief on the stone it takes the 
name of cameo. The art of engraving 
intaglio is called sculpture, that of 
cameos is known as tornature; the first 
is the most ancient, though the speci- 
mens of Egyptian Scarabs worked in 
cameo determine the existence of this 
art at an early date of the history of 
the world. 

Though scarabs are not classified 
amongst gems and precious stones, yet 
they are often used for the same orna- 
mental purposes as bracelets, rings, 
chains, pendants, etc., so I will give a 
few particulars of their composition, 
nature and origin. Scarabs were origin- 
ally cut out of soft stone, generally 
steatite, and each one was separately 
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engraved. They originated in Egypt 
where the scarab itself was considered 
a sacred beetle, and its effigy in steatite, 
pottery, or engraved on hard stones was 
considered much in the same light as the 
Cross is regarded as the symbol of 
Christianity. The Greeks and Romans 
wore them as charms, and the Etruscans 
imitated them one thousands years be- 
fore our era. On the Royal Scarabs the 
sun sign is almost always found, and in 
wall paintings the beetle is designed 
with a ball between its mandibles. In 
the nature of an amulet it was often 
used to replace the heart in the mummy, 
which had to be removed in the process 
of embalming. Scarabs are generally 
made out of turquoise, jade, amber, 
crystal, amethyst, etc., for commercial 
purposes. 

It may not be generally known that 
diamonds, rubies and sapphires have 
been known to be engraved, though at 
the present day the art is practically 
limited to quartz and chalcedone, agate 
and onyx. One rarely sees transparent 
stones cut as cameos; stones. with 
different coloured bands or strata are 
usually preferred as the different layers 
can be used for different parts of a 
figure, thus giving the desired effect 
quite easily. For instance, in the 
cameo of a head, the face would be in 
the light layer, and the hair and gar- 
ments in the dark. Italy is chiefly 
renowned for cameo work, and it is 
often done on mother-of-pearl and shells 
sometimes closely resembling stones; 
all of these on account of their softness 
are eaily erasable and can be tested 
through their property of effervescing 
under the action of a drop of acid. 
Etching on stones can only be done 
when the stone is of such a nature as to 
be susceptible to the action of acid, 
such as rock crystal, agate, etc.; the 
more precious stones are not affected by 
any acid whatever, and so cannot be 
treated in this way. 

The mounting and setting of stones 
is a very important factor in their 
appearance, and it is quite an art in 
itself, some of the modern schemes 
being truly beautiful, both in shape and 


colouring. The mounts of precious 
stones are generally made of gold, 
silver or platinum. Their shape and 
style vary considerably, though as a 
general rule, all very fine stones are now 
set open or ‘‘ a jour,’’ so that they are 
exposed to view on all sides. With a 
closed setting one cannot see through 
the stone, and all manner of artifices 
have been resorted to, so as to hide any 
flaw and imperfection in stones thus 
set; plates of gold, silver and copper, 
etc., known as “‘ foils’’ have been laid 
under the stone, or even pieces of silk 
of a suitable coresponding colour. 

The majority of precious stones can 
be produced artificially, and they are of 
exactly the same composition and ap- 
pearance as the natural ones. The first 
artificial precious stones obtained by 
chemical process were so very small in 
size as to be valueless and useless for 
practical purposes; but now good sizes 
and a high degree of perfection have 
been obtained, especially in artificial 
rubies and turquoises. 

Of course, this chemical process has 
nothing whatever to do with that of 
manufactured imitation or bogus jewels. 
The devices which have been resorted to 
in this field are infinite. The simplest 
is the substitution of a stone of inferior 
quality, which has the appearance of a 
more costly one; thus white topaz can 
be easily passed off as a diamond to the 
uninitiated. A more subtle way of de- 
ceiving the buyer is by a process known 
as ‘‘ doublet,’’ which is very difficult to 
detect in a stone mounted in a closed 
setting. There are genuine doublets 
and false doublets: in the first, two 
small real stones are placed one on the 
other so as to give the appearance of a 
large stone; in the second, the lower 
part is of coloured glass or crystal; and 
there exist also hollow doublets which 
have an upper portion of colourless 
glass or crystal which is hollowed out 
below, the cavity being filled with 
coloured liquid. If viewed from above, 
no trace of fraud can be detected, but if 
held sideways against the light, the out- 
line of the cavity containing the liquid 
can be easily seen. Glass imitations 
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known as paste have reached a wonder- 
ful stage of perfection, but the method 
was known and adopted even by the 
ancients. The edges of paste gems do 
not remain sharp for long when in use, 
and they are not icy cold to the touch 
as all real precious stones are. Strass, 
or paste, is a very fusible glass, colour- 
less, rich in lead, and most suitable for 
the reproduction .. :mitation jewels. 

To enter into a study of each precious 
stone would entail an extensive work 
outside the scope of the present article. 
I will limit myself to a few details re- 
garding the best known ones, which 
may prove of interest. 

The diamond might almost be called 
the king of gems, for it is the most 
perfect one, and on account of its hard- 
ness it also has a great many technical 
applications. It is the only gem which 
consists of one single element: pure 
crystallised carbon. Diamonds are not 
always white; amongst the coloured 
ones, yellow are the most common, 
green, red and blue diamonds being 
extremely rare. Most of the colouring 
matter in diamonds is supposed to be of 
an organic matter. In Borneo, black 
diamonds have been found, and they are 
used for mourning jewellery. In Brazil 
a few brown diamonds have been dis- 
covered. As regards the belief that 
diamonds phosphoresce in the darkness 
after exposure to sunlight, it has not 
been satisfactorily proved, though they 
are self-luminous when rubbed against 
wood, wool, leather, and other sub- 
stances. The genuineness of two cele- 
brated diamonds is questioned: the 
Braganza, now amongst the Portuguese 
crown jewels, is said to be a white 
topaz; the Mattain, belonging to the 
Raja of Mattain (Borneo), is said to be 
rock crystal. 

Nobody knows what has become of 
the Grand Mogul. It was found in 
India about 1650 and in the rough it 
weighed 787} carats; it was badly cut 
and reduced to 188 carats. Some savy 
that the diamond known as the Kohi- 
noor is the same one; others have it 
that the Orloff is; but Oriental secrecy 
has allowed of no positive investigation 


into the nature and origin of these 
stones. According to their weight, and 
to the manner in which they were cut, 
both the Orloff and the Kohinoor might 
easily have been obtained from the Great 
Mogul Crystal. The origin of the 
Kohinoor is uncertain, it fell into the 
hands of the British troops at the time 
of the Sikh mutiny, and was presented 
to Queen Victoria on the 3rd of July, 
1850; it weighed 18634 carats, but was 
afterwards re-cut. The Orloff is set in 
the sceptre of the Russian Czar. It is 
said to have been at one time the eye 
of a Brahmin statue, and is supposed 
to have been stolen and brought to 
Europe; it was sold at Amsterdam in 
1791 to Count Orloff for the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia. The semi- 
fabulous Great Diamond, supposed to 
weigh 242 3-16 carats, which was seen 
by Tavernier in Golconda (India) in 
1642, has disappeared. 

The ‘‘Shah’’ was presented to 
Nicholas of Russia in 1829; _ before 
re-cutting it had the names of Persian 
kings engraved upon it. The Shah of 
Persia possesses the Darijainur, or ‘‘ sea 
of light,’’ and the Tajemah, or ‘* crown 
of the moon.’’ The Florentine belongs 
to the Emperor of Austria. The Regent, 
or Pitt, of the French crown jewels, is 
an Indian stone, sold by Governor Pitt 
to the Duke of Orleans in 1717 for two 
million francs. It was stolen in 1792, 
but was later restored; Napoleon wore 
it in the pommel of his sword. 

In the language of precious stones the 
diamond is given attributes of purity 
and power to prevent storms and pre- 
serve peace. 

The red ruby is the most precious of 
all stones. It contains only two ele- 
ments, aluminium and oxygen; it is 
accepted as a symbol of charity, dignity 
and divine power. 

The name of sapphire comes from the 
Greek term ‘‘ sappheiros’’’ which was 
given to a blue gem; it is of the same 
composition as the ruby, and if cut in 
cabochon with the summit over the 
point corresponding with the summit of 
the rhomboid, a star of six rays is pro- 
duced, as in the red ruby star. The 
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symbolical meaning of sapphires is con- 
stancy, truth and virtue. 

Turquoises have two distinct varie- 
ties: the old rock ones, which are said 
to retain their colour, and the new rock 
ones which, after a _ time, become 
greenish. Turquoises are often so per- 
fectly imitated as to be almost undis- 
tinguishable from the real ones, but if 
a test is applied to them, it will be found 
that when heated, the real stone decrepi- 
tates, and is reduced to powder, and 
does not fuse, whilst, on the contrary, 
an artificial stone does not decrepitate 
and fuses into a hard mass. Artificial 
turquoises if laid in water will assume a 
darker hue and on the wet surface a 
network of cracks will be observable. 
They also become softer if immersed in 
alcohol. Turquoises are the emblem 
of prosperity. 

Pearls are produced by successive 
layers of nacre deposited by the oysters 
over a nucleus of foreign substance. 
Their shape varies considerably, the 
perfect round ones being of the greatest 
value. ‘There are also pear and egged 
shaped _ pearls. ** Barroques’’ are 
irregular and odd shaped; wing pearls 
are long and slim, and get their name 
from their resemblance to the wings of 
a bird. As far back as 1656 the Parisian 
Jacquin discovered a means of manu- 
facturing pearls which is still employed. 
It began with the production of a thin 
walled, colourless glass bead, the inner 
surface of which was coated with a 
silver white substance obtained from the 
scales of certain fishes; when dry the 
appearance of these beads closely re- 
sembled that of pearls. In order to 
make them more solid these beads were 
subsequently filled with wax. Beautiful 
artificial pearls with a satin-like lustre 
are made from the incisors of the 
Dugong, an aquatic mammal which 
inhabits the Red Sea, but these are very 
rarely met with. Beside the white 


variety there are pink, pale yellow, and 
black pearls. These last are very costly 
and can be easily imitated in hematite. 
It is alleged that quite recently in China 
a discovery has been made by which, 
through a special treatment of pearl 


oysters, the animals themselves can be 
made to produce pearls of a very large 
size. So far, however, this way of 
obtaining beautiful pearls is in the 
experimental stage; of course if it 
succeeded, and was adopted on a large 
scale, it would tend to decrease con- 
siderably the present very high price of 
large, perfect real pearls. Pearls are 
the emblem of innocence. 

The finest emeralds are found in the 
Republic of Columbia. Symbolic lan- 
guage gives them the power to conquer 
sin, and they stand for immortality. 
Acquamarine is a variety of the beryl, 
and belongs to the same family. 

Topases were first found on a foggy 
island in the Red Sea. On account of 
the difficulty encountered in perceiving 
them, they were named from the word 
‘*topazo’’: to seek. They stand for 
friendship and fidelity. 

Amethysts were supposed to have a 
preservative power against intoxication. 
In the language of gems. they are the 
emblem of deep love. 

The moon stone is so called on ac- 
count of its similarity to the moon. It 
is the sacred stone of the Orient, and 
is said to bring good luck. 

Strangely have the attributes of opals 
changed from their original ones; for 
the ancients called them ‘‘ paideros,’’ or 
‘‘child of beautiful love’’; and they 
symbolised hope. For no apparent 
reason, in our time, they are considered 
unlucky stones, and some superstitious 
people will not wear them on _ that 
account, in spite of their beauty. Some 
varieties of opals are the fire opals, the 
yellow, orange, brownish and red ones. 

Gems are a vast study in themselves, 
and I will finish up this summary ac- 
count of them by quoting a very clear 
and comprehensive statement given on 
this subject in an early issue of the 
Edinburgh Review :—‘‘In the gems 
that have been worn by any civilised 
people, we possess an epitome of that 
people’s art, their religion, and their 
civilisation, in a form at once the most 
portable, the most indestructible, and 
the most genuine.”’ 





THE ARAPETTAH EMERALD. 


By LORRIMER BELL. 


- HAT a world! Good Lord— 
what a world!”’ 
The words seemed to es- 


cape Falkland’s lips against his will, 
and he crumpled up a violet perfumed 
little note, and threw it viciously into 
the waste-paper basket. Such was the 
unwonted bitterness of his tone that 
Remington Ware looked up from the 
pages of his book, and was interested. 

‘*The world is right enough, old 
man,”’ he said, *‘ but some of the people 


in it need putting right somewhat 
badly.”’ 
Falkland was a trifle ashamed of 


having, even so far, loosed the reins 
of his temper. ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
past—my butterfly past,’’ he explained 
sardonically, indicating the latest addi- 
tion to the waste-paper basket with a 
scornful flick of his finger. ** There 
was a time when the fair and noble 
writer of that epistle took a tender in- 
terest in the fortunes of your humble 
servant. As those fortunes declined, so 
did her ladyship’s friendship, to call it by 
a no more romantic name. When the 
scandal which finally ruined me was well 
afloat, she was one of the first to do the 
wise thing, and cease to recognise me. 
Now that she has seen me about in my 
old haunts, obviously prosperous and 
seemingly content, she drops me a line 
to bid me to some festivity, to meet 
some confounded Maharaja, with a care- 
less grace that does her effrontery 
credit—for all the world as though we 
had dined together yesterday. I wish 
she had seen me as you did on the day 
you rescued me, Ware—toeing the kerb, 
in the line of starving gutter-merchants. 
I would like to have raised my hat to 
her ladyship from there! ”’ 

‘“Why not go?’’ suggested Ware. 

‘*Go!’’ echoed Falkland, almost in- 
credulous that he had heard aright. 

““Yes. Accept, and ask for a card 
for me. We must get about, and see 
how the world wags. A circle of well- 


placed acquaintances is an excellent 
voucher for what Society calls respecta- 
bility. Business has been dull lately, 
too. We might get to know some of 
Madame’s friends for our own benefit, 
and help them towards some moral 
discipline.”’ 

For some minutes, Falkland did not 
respond. 

‘* Bar her,’’ he said, at length. 

Ware was not unsympathetic. 

‘* Of course,’’ he agreed, “‘ bar her. 
You know, through some clinging to 
old fetishes, I always do bar hosts. Go 
ahead with your note.’’ 

The run out of town to the delightful 
little place where Lady Charteris was 
giving her garden-party to meet the 
Maharaja of Arapettah was an exhilara- 
ting experience in itself that bright June 
afternoon. The dust of the broad, 
smooth roads had been laid down by a 
morning shower, and the Napier sped 
easily and _ swiftly between hedges 
thickly clustered with snowy hawthorn, 
and blushing with thousand-flowered 
bouquets of sweet wild-roses. At Eva- 
coombe they swung in between the gates 
of a well-kept lodge, and presently, 
having disposed of the car, found them- 
selves upon the outer edge of a succes- 
sion of velvety lawns, searching amidst 
the fashionable throng for their hostess. 

“First find out your Maharaja,”’ 
advised Ware. 

That was not difficult to do. Where 
the gay crowd was thickest, and where 
the women’s summer gowns were like 
a brilliantly-blossoming hedge at the 
border of a lawn devoted to the mild 
Victorian pastime of croquet, they be- 
came aware of the proximity of the 
Eastern potentate. He was partnered 
by a golden-haired, blue-eyed English 
girl, and was as keen upon passing the 
hoops as any other young empty-headed 
idler there. 

‘** She’s there,’’ said Falkland, in an 
undertone. ‘‘ Ware, I wish I hadn’t 
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come. This kind of thing makes me 
sick !”’ 

Ware looked in the direction indi- 
cated. Under a full-leaved magnificent 
copper beech was lounging the young 
ruler’s Dewan, who was also his uncle, 
a fat, middle-aged man with a coarse 
greasy face, and restless dark eyes. 
Around him were several ladies in 
various attitudes of interested and close 
attention. It was not the bulky Prime 
Minister’s first visit to England, and he 
had long ago discovered that in this 
country gold carried with it a prestige 
which it does not confer in India. Here 
also, his nationality was an added dis- 
tinction. It was quite evident that he 
appreciated his happy position to the 
utmost. 

““Come on,’’ said Remington Ware 
to his reluctant companion, “‘ this is 
good for vou. Not sweet, but a whole- 
some tonic.’”’ 

He led the way to the group of the 
Dewan’s admirers, and as he did so, a 
slender woman in a sheath robe of tur- 
quoise tussore detached herself, and 
came out to Falkland with outstretched 
hand. She looked at him with wistful 
eyes, no less blue than the turquoise of 
her gown, and spoke to him in sweet, 
low tones that seemed to hint of an inti- 
macy that had been very dear, and 
might spring into living reality again. 
Ware studied his comrade’s handsome, 
bronzed face, noted his steady mouth, 
and indifferent eyes; and he drew a 
deep breath of relief. Call the siren 
ever so gently now, she would call in 
vain. In rags, and in biting cold, and 
in hopeless misery George Falkland had 
viewed the other side of the picture, and 
he would never forget it. He had done 
with Nina Charteris, and such as her 
and the Society they composed, for ever. 

An introduction to the Dewan was 
evidently considered an honour, and 
presently Falkland and Ware were 
added to the convivial group under the 
beech-tree. They found the obese and 
bejewelled gentleman even more bla- 
tantly objectionable than they had 
expected. Privately Ware awarded 
most of the blame to his countrywomen, 


who were doing their best to turn the 
man’s head with absurd flattery, and 
receiving his would-be humorous and 
often impertinent remarks with a chorus 
of admiring laughter. Even the hostess 
did not escape his heavy wit, for as she 
went out into the open to greet a late 
arrival, he grinned at a friendly dowager 
who occupied the post of honour beside 
him, and remarked, ‘‘ Verree pretty, 
verree nice. Widow too.”’ 

Falkland turned on him savagely, but 
before he could speak Ware’s restrain- 
ing hand was on his arm. 

‘*Merree Widow,’’ continued the 
fatuous Dewan, thereby winning a fresh 
burst of laughter. 

‘** You don’t give the widows a chance 
to be merry in your country,’ said a 
boy’s voice from the background. 

‘* There may be exceptions,’’ rejoined 
Ware, ‘‘ we haven’t had the pleasure of 
meeting the Dewan’s widow yet.”’ 

The group of feminine incense-bearers 
were busy snubbing the boy, and wish- 
ing that ‘‘the rude man,’’ otherwise 
Remington Ware, would go away, 
when something happened to relieve the 
tension of the situation. The croquet- 
players had stopped the game, and sur- 
rounded the Maharaja, and there was a 
stir and bustle among them. Other 
people hurried up, and presently there 
was quite a crowd that buzzed, and 
scattered, and re-united like a swarm of 
bees. The Dewan rose lazily, and 
stretched himself, and then apologising 
to his companions crossed the lawn, and 
enquired of the gesticulating Maharaja 
as to the cause of his excitement. They 
were both fluent, though quaint, in their 
English, and enormously proud of 
their fluency. 

‘*That confounded emerald,’’ piped 
His Highness, a weedy-looking lad of 
about eighteen, ‘‘ you would have me 
put jewels on, saying it would be ex- 
pected, though so rotten form, you 
know. Now, it is gone. Confound!”’ 

The Dewan’s glances rolled in all 
directions, and he threw out his hands, 
palms upward. 

‘*It must be found,’’ he said, very 
earnestly, ‘‘no tommy-rot nonsense ! 















Ten thousand 
pounds is the worth, 
and where did your 
Highness lose it? ’’ 

“Hf | koew, I 
should promptly 
find it, without de- 
lay,’’ answered the 
Maharaja, pettish- 
ly. ‘‘ It all comes 
of rotten custom of 
wearing jewels, and 
you persisting in it. 
Crown jewel,’’ he 
explained, half cry- 
ing to his agitated 
hostess. ‘‘I don’t 
care tuppenny hang, 
but Indian Govern- 
ment so fussy, and 
will send us beans 
over this! ”’ 

““TIt must be 
found—it shall be 
found, your High- 
ness,’” said Lady 
Charteris. She was 
very pale and natur- 
ally nervous ; ‘‘ it is 
most distressing to 
think it lost 
here. Are you quite 
sure it was safe 
when you arrived ?”’ 

‘* Sure asa gun,”’ 
returned the Maha- 
raja, ‘‘the Dewan, he _ touched it 
as we came in, and he said to keep an 
eye on it, because one never knows 
Arree! he was joking between our- 
Now, this is confounded 
don’t y’know. I 


was 


selves. 

nuisance, offer 

rewards.’”’ 
“No, 20," 


“ce 


cried Lady Charteris, 
urgently,’ ‘‘ you must permit me to do 
that. I will offer five hundred pounds, 
if it is not recovered by my guests or 
my household. We will all look, won’t 
we?’’ she concluded appealingly to 
those who stood about her. 

** Hang it all!’ exclaimed His High- 


ness, ‘‘ d——d awkward, and all that. 
If it were in Arapettah it would be found 
in two ticks, me knowing those who 
hide can find, and——’ 


THE ARAPETTAH EMERALD. 





A SLENDER 


A SHEATH ROBE. 


WOMAN IN 


** Come ! 


Come let us play at hunt 
the emerald,’’ interrupted the hostess 
fearful of more royal candour, and mak- 
ing a ghastly assumption of vivacity. 
The most of whom were sin- 
cerely sorry for her, scattered in all 
directions, making a minute inspection 
of the lawn, going as far as the lake, 
the rooms, and 
pulling up rugs, and moving chairs and 
tables. The Dewan sauntered back to 
under the beech-tree and 
claimed the attention of a young and 
pretty woman who, having known the 
sweets of tasting 


guests, 


searching reception 


his seat 


conquest, enjoyed 
them again and again. 
Ware, after making some pretence of 


searching, joined Falkland, who was 
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treading over every inch of the lawn in 
pursuance of a settled plan. 

‘* Let us find a quiet corner,’’ he said, 
‘and talk this over. In this hunt, 
intelligence wins.”’ 

‘* Don’t think so,’’ answered Falk- 
land, ‘‘the biggest fool might come 
across it by chance. That fat Dewan 
isn’t flurrying himself, I notice.’’ 

‘* No,”’ said Ware, ‘‘ he is one of the 
Let us go and talk to him,”’ 
and he led the way. 

The Dewan was not pleased to be 
interrupted. His little flirtation was not 
in his opinion as shallow as it really 
However, it never occurred to 
him to look annoyed; he smiled as the 
two friends approached. 

‘* Bad job,’’ he said, amiably, ‘‘ the 
Maharaja awfully put out. Government 
may be nasty too. Very rotten.”’ 

‘* If it is lost on the grounds or in 
the house it is sure to be found,’’ said 
Ware, ‘‘ so you need not worry. Was 
it really worth so much money? ”’ 

‘“Ten thousand pounds-—every ru- 
pee,”’ said the Dewan emphatically, 
** but no use to worry. It will or it will 
not. We shall see.”’ 

‘““You have your doubts then? ”’ 
asked Ware. The Dewan smiled. 

“*T am man of the wide world. One 
never knows. The world is big—very 
big. Emerald not very big. Like look- 
ing for a stick in a bottle of hay,’’ and 
he laughed, pleased at his idiomatic 


wise men. 


was. 


speech. 

“IT wish findings were keepings. 
Then I’d_ hunt,’’ observed his com- 
panion, merrily. The Dewan looked 


languishingly at her. 

“If it were mine I would shower it 
in your lap,”’ he said. 

** Curious that no one seems to have 
noticed the emerald on the Maharaja,”’ 
said Ware, ‘‘ are you sure it was not 
lost before he entered the place? ”’ 

““Certain. I thought it was loose 
when we were in the motor, and so I 
pulled it to see. It was quite right,’ 
was the reply, and the Dewan’s smile 
grew a trifle weary. A little of these 
people sufficed, and he wished them to 
see it. 


‘*Of course, if a dishonest person 
found it he could sell it,’’ suggested 
Ware. The Dewan shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Ware rejoined his friend, who had 
moved some yards away. He remem- 
bered that Falkland had served in India 
for some years. 

‘*Do you know anything about the 
Dewan? ”’ he asked, as they strolled to 
the gardens at the back. 

‘* Infernal waster. Bah! It disgusts 
me to see the women making up to 
him,”’ said Falkland. 

‘* What would his income be?’’ en- 
quired Ware. 

‘** It’s a small state. Might get equal 
to a couple of thousand a year. Might 
cheat another couple on top of that.”’ 

‘** Call it four thousand a year. From 
what I hear he’s spending money ex- 
travagantly, in London,’’ said Ware, 


thoughtfully. ‘‘Let’s go to those 
willows. We can watch him from 
there.’’ 


‘* What for? ’’ asked Falkland, ‘‘ the 
sight of him makes me ill.”’ 

‘* For an emerald worth ten thousand, 
my dear fellow,’’ said Ware, blandly, 
‘*the Dewan may know where it is.”’ 

An ancient weeping-willow which 
made a great tent of its boughs formed 
an excellent observatory. In addition 
a raised flower-bed was between the 
Dewan and themselves, and they could 
watch him without being seen. 

The searchers were spread over the 
grounds, chattering, screaming and 
excited. The game of seek was quite a 
novelty, and the ladies understood that 
the lucky finder would win a prize from 
their grateful hostess, and _ possibly 
another from the Maharaja. The sun 
set, twilight fell, and at length dusk put 
an end to their eager efforts. 

Suddenly the winter-garden blazed in 
the growing darkness as the lights were 
switched on. The search was aban- 
doned. The Dewan rose, and with his 


companion went slowly down towards 
the brilliant glass erection, apparently 
intending to pass through it into the 
main body of the house. 

Swiftly and quickly Ware and Falk- 
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land followed, and from outside they 
could track the progress of the couple 
within. The Dewan lingered beside a 
tall palm that rose from a square green 
box. He was standing with his back 
against it, his fat hands grasping the 
edge on either side, talking animatedly. 

Presently he leaned forward and tried 
to take his companion’s 


xq Gy ri 
hand, and she, with a fas- cc é 
cinating wriggle, escaped ‘ / (Pima 
and sped away laughing, Gf oi) 3 
followed by him. a 


Ykis 


Ware walked into the 
winter-garden, and taking 
up the precise attitude of the 
Dewan, said ironically to 
Falkland : 

** Even with a turban and 
jewels, I doubt if I could be 
so attractive.’’ 








‘If 1 were that woman’s 
husband,’’ growled Falk- 
land, ‘‘I’d isolate her in 
some country place, and \ 
there I’d keep her.”’ 

‘* Cruel man,”’ said Ware, 
laughing, ‘‘ you are posi- 
tively medieval. Now, if 
we can discover our poor 
hostess, we may as well 


’ 


Eusisom- 


take our leave.’ 
‘* You 
searching ? 


won't go on 
You've given 
up the idea of watching the 


Dewan, then? ’’ A 
‘* He’s not worth watch- ae 


ing,’’ answered Ware, lead- 
ing the way into the house. 

‘“ I’m glad of that, any- 
how. It was a million to 
one against our finding the 
emerald,’’ Falkland said; 
‘“ I’m sick of this ghastly 
crew and their silly talk, and these 
wasted empty hours. I shall be glad 
to get home.’’ 


THE 


‘“* Come then, old man,’’ said Ware, 
genially, ‘‘ come home and listen to my 
words of wisdom. Perhaps these hours 
weren't wasted after all.’’ 

Home they went. Ware had lighted 
his pipe an hour later and the two were 
seated in his study. 
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‘‘ This is better,”’ he said. Falkland 
nodded. 

‘* Much better,’’ he agreed, and then 
as he watched the curling blue smoke 
ascend to the darkened ceiling, ‘I 
wonder if they’ve found the emerald.”’ 

‘* T should say not,’’ said Ware. He 


took from his pocket a large cut green 
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stone, table-shaped, which he held out 
on the palm of his hand. Falkland 
gasped, and then took it and looked 
at it. 

‘* How did you get it?’’ he asked; 
‘why you must be a conjurer. I was 
with you every minute and never left 
your side.”’ 

** I had an idea that the Dewan knew 
something about the lost stone,’’ Ware 
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explained. ‘‘ Firstly he was not so 
troubled about the loss as he should 


have been; secondly, he is in need of 
money; thirdly, he was the last to see 
the jewel, and to touch it; fourthly, he 
suspected that I suspected him. So we 
watched him.”’ 

‘* And saw nothing,’’ said Falkland, 
perplexed. 

Ware laughed, a low chuckling laugh. 
He enjoyed puzzling his friend. 

‘* Did you not see the Dewan leaning 
against the box that held the palm? ’’ he 
asked. Falkland looked back alertly. 

‘*And you took the exact position. 
So he had pushed the stone into the 
earth,’’ he said. Ware nodded. 

‘*] thought it possible. He was 
afraid of carrying it any longer, since 
he felt sure that I suspected him, and 
he got rid of it rather neatly. I grubbed 
with my fingers while I was talking to 
you and found it instantly.”’ 

‘* So this is really worth ten thousand 
pounds,’’ said Falkland. Rising, he 
took it to the light the better to admire 
it. ‘* It doesn‘t look much. I should be 
sorry to lock up so much money in it!’ 

‘*I haven’t had a good look at it,’’ 
said Ware, coming beside him. He took 
up the jewel, and looked intently at it. 
Falkland heard a muttered exclamation, 
and Ware, a moment later was exa- 
mining his prize with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. 

‘Anything wrong?’’ asked Falk- 
land. Ware turned a grave face to him. 

** I’m done,”’ he said; ‘‘ this is paste. 
Good paste, worth perhaps ten pounds.’’ 

Falkland took it up and examined it 


again. 
‘*Are you sure?’’ he said. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t know the difference. And 


what was the Dewan’s object? Was it 
for a blind? ”’ 

Ware silently resumed his seat. Five 
minutes later he sprung up, all energy 
and excitement. 

*“Come on, Falkland,’’ he 
eagerly, ‘‘ we must up and doing. 
must be after the Dewan again.”’ 

A visit to the Hotel which the 
Maharaja and his suite honoured by 
their preference, elicited the news that 


cried, 
We 
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the Prince and his Prime Minister had 
gone to the theatre—seeking, no doubt, 
to forget their trouble in the delights of 
an up-to-date musical comedy. 

At the theatre a listless native was 

waiting in the vestibule. Falkland went 
up to him casually, and spoke in the 
vernacular. The man brightened at 
once. He was feeling lost and sad in 
the great noisy City, and the ever-recur- 
ring thought of the expanse of the Kala 
Pani stretching between himself and his 
golden mother-land was a load upon his 
mind. A few words of Urdu seemed to 
bring home nearer. He told them that 
the Maharaja was in the theatre, but 
that the Dewan had gone away with a 
short, stout Sahib named Willson. 
Willson Sahib, he added, was a Marwari 
who had lived in India. 
‘*A Marwari,’’ explained Falkland, 
is generally a banker with a bit of 
money-lender thrown in. That is what 
our friend here means, anyhow.”’’ 

‘* T know the man,’’ Ware said. ‘‘ He 
was at the Maharaja's first reception. 
I have looked up the papers, to learn 
what I could about these people. Will- 
son is an agent and private banker with 
offices near Trafalgar Square. Dines at 
the National Liberal Club, I fancy—I’m 


ae 


a member, so let’s go there and en- 
quire.”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ said the porter at the Club, 


confidentially, ‘‘ Mr. Eustace Willson is 


a regular diner here. He is here to- 
night with an Indian gentleman.”’ 
Ware looked at Falkland. London is 


quite a tiny place if one knows a man’s 
habits. Each one might be railed into 
a little district, he is so sure to be found 
within its limits at certain times. 

The large dining-room upstdirs was 
full, not a table was vacant. As they 
walked across they saw the Dewan talk- 
ing to a short, sallow-complexioned, 
stout man with scant, sandy hair and a 
scrubby moustache. 

Two men rose from a table close by; 
and thereupon Ware and Falkland 
promptly availed themselves of the 
vacant seats, and ordered dinner. As 


soon as the Indian saw Ware, which was 
not directly, he looked startled and 
Presently 


whispered to his companion. 
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Willson began to glance about the room, 
and contrived to see Ware without 
apparently seeking him. After a short 
interval he rose and, accompanied by the 
Dewan, left the Club. Ware and Falk- 
land abandoned their much-needed din- 
ner and followed. 

Willson jumped into a taxi-cab, and 
the Dewan was . 
about to follow \ 4. | 
him when Ware 
touched him 
upon the shoul- 
der. 

‘* T have some 
good news for 
you,” he said 
cordially. The 
Dewan made ay 
ghastly attempt 
to smile as he 
pretended to re- 
cognise the pres- 
ence of Ware for 
the first time. 

‘* Good night, 
Dewan Sahib,”’ 
cried Willson 
promptly, and 
drove off, leaving 
the Indian on the 
pavement _ star- 
ing after him. 
It was some mo- 
ments before the 
Dewan recovered 
himself. 

““Good news 
is always. wel- 
come,”’ he said 
to Ware at last. 
His shiny round 
face was calm, 
but his little dark 
eyes were rest- 
less and showed 
fear. 

“I regret that my good news is 
coupled with bad,’’ continued Ware, 
watching him. 

** What will be, will be,’’ sighed the 
Dewan. ‘“‘ Fate very rotten sometimes. 


Ah! Yes.’ 





HIS LITTLE DARK EYES WERE RESTLESS 
\ND SHOWED FEAR. 


‘*T have found the emerald, Dewan 
Sahib,’’ announced Ware. 

The Dewan turned a sickly yellow, but 
made a brave attempt to smile. He 
clasped his pudgy hands together, and 
said that His Highness would richly 
bless Mr. Ware. 

‘That is to say I found the stone 
that was lost this 
afternoon, the 

one that you 
placed in the 
palm - stand,”’ 
added Ware, re- 
lentlessly. pat 
thought you 
might have some 
explanation to 
offer, and so I 
have brought the 
stone to you in- 
stead of telling 
anyone.’”’ 

The grin of 
jthe dusky lips 
/ was not amiable 
now. The rest- 
less eyes glinted 
tigerishly as the 
Dewan _ vocifer- 
ated : 

““T deny you, 
You had _ the 
~ stone! You want 
reward. It is 
thievery. I don’t 
know you, but if 
you stop me 
any further I 
speak to the 


Zea f police. I deny 
ZB F~ you! Goto your 
PIL judges 

eZ judges. I shall 

Lf Say you stole the 


emerald, and 
would now ob- 
tain reward for 
false emerald. I 
shall say Thief! Thief!’’ He raised his 
voice threateningly, and a crowd began 
to gather. Ware was quite unruffled. 
‘* Very well, Dewan Sahib,’’ he said 
calmly, ‘‘ I shall not go to the judges, 
but to the India Office, where no doubt 
your peculiarities are well known,’’ and 
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pushing his way through the crowd, he 
walked leisurely away with Falkland. 

‘* There’s a venomous beast !’”’ Falk- 
land cried indignantly. ‘‘ He might 
make it very nasty for us, since we 
didn’t proclaim your find at once. We 
seem to be in something like a fix.’’ 

‘* Not yet,’’ said Ware, ‘‘ our dusky 
friend has cleared away the last shred 
of mystery. We will give him time to 
communicate what he knows to Mr. 
Eustace Willson, and that gentleman 
ought to be in a very suitable frame of 
mind to interview us by the morning.”’ 

‘* He'll refuse point-blank to see us,”’ 
predicted Falkland. 

‘‘He would refuse to see Captain 
Falkland and Remington Ware, but 
will he refuse to see you as the silvery- 
haired Colonel Warrington, and myself 
as a discreet diplomatist with the magic 
name of the India Office to back us up? 
I think not,’’ said Ware. 

Before ten o’clock next morning they 
walked into the offices of Messrs. Will- 
son and Willson, bankers, etc., and 
asked to see the head of the firm. The 
request was duly passed through the 
quiet, well-ordered, prosperous-looking 
office, and presently a clerk brought the 
answer—Mr. Eustace Willson was en- 
gaged. Ware wrote a line on a slip 
of paper, which took speedy effect. 
They were ushered into the chief’s 
private room, and Mr. Willson came to 
them, uneasy and scowling. 

** We have called on you, sir,’’ said 
Ware, the very model of discreet official- 
dom, “‘to endeavour to hush up a 
scandal. My friend, Colonel Warring- 
ton,”’ he indicated Falkland, ‘is 
employed by the India Office in a con- 
fidential capacity. I also have certain 
powers, which may become apparent 
later.”’ 

**T have no dealings with the India 
Office,’? said Mr. Willson, curtly. 

** That is the precise trouble,’’ said 
Ware, gravely; ‘‘in certain cases an 


omission to consult the office may get 
you into considerable difficulties. At 
present, we are inclined to look upon 
you as an innocent accomplice of a 
rogue.”’ 


** Accomplice—rogue ! Sir !’’ stormed 


the banker. ‘‘ Let me tell you, I’m 
good for six figures, twice over. Don’t 
talk to me like that, sir! You presume 
upon your position !”’ 

** I prefer to think you are innocent— 
at present,’’ continued Ware, ignoring 
the bluster. ‘* My friend here is inclined 
to think differently, especially after what 
the Dewan of Arapettah has said. We 
have information that you dined with 
him at the National Liberal Club last 
night, and that you also saw him later. 
From your present attitude, I infer that 
he was not quite frank with you.”’ 

Mr. Willson was plainly staggered. 
He had no great command of his 
features. 

‘I suppose you know that natives 
are the most unholy liars going. The 
higher the position of the man, with the 
more confidence he lies. Now what lie 
has the Dewan been putting on you, 
may I ask.’’ 

‘*A confession of weakness on his 
part,’> Ware answered. ‘‘He was 
pushed for cash, and he pawned the 
Arapettah emerald with you? ’”’ 

‘*I deny it,’’ rapped out Willson, 
bluntly, ‘‘ and what’s more I don’t think 
he told such a foolish falsehood.”’ 

‘* I am being very patient with you, 
sir, but I would suggest that you do not 
try me too far,’’ said Ware, warningly, 
‘* fearing the jewel would be missed, 
Dewan had a paste imitation made. 
Then thinking if this was lost, the real 
stone would be finally accounted for, 
he took the first opportunity of stealing 
it. It was found almost immediately by 
persons who have been watching the 
Dewan on our behalf for some time. I 
may say that his remarkable extrava- 
gance has not passed unnoticed in official 
quarters. This was at once brought to 
us,’? and Ware coolly produced the 
paste emerald. 

Willson glared at it. 

‘* Not at once,’’ he sneered, “‘ let me 
give you a bit of news. Your emis- 
saries approached the Dewan first.”’ 

‘* They acted,’’ said Ware, sternly, 
‘* according to instructions. It was then 
that the Dewan in his haste and con- 











ee 
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fusion let fall the information upon 
which we are acting. Now, sir, the 
Arapettah emerald, being a Crown 
jewel, must be recovered, even at the 
cost of publicity—and publicity will cost 
you dear. We give you the opportunity 
of restoring it, here and now. Other- 
wise, it is simply a case of giving you 
into custody on a charge of illegally 
lending money on stolen goods. It is 
unthinkable that you will hesitate.”’ 

But Mr. Willson did hesitate. He 
saw the five thousand pounds that he 
had advanced to the wily Dewan fading 
trom him in the wake of the Arapettah 
emerald, and he ground his teeth with 
rage and disappointment. 

‘* How was I to know that it was 
stolen? ’’ he demanded furiously. 

‘*My own contention,’’ said Ware, 
courteously, ‘‘ but even had it not been 
stolen, a man so well acquainted with 
India as yourself might have gone more 





warily. It would be ridiculous to effect 
ignorance of the fact that the heirloom 
jewels of native rulers cannot be dis- 
posed of without permission of the 
Indian Government.”’ 

Then, with many oaths, and choice 
epithets rumbling under his breath, Mr. 
Eustace Willson did give in. He 
handed over the emerald, and accepted a 
receipt. 

‘*As for the Dewan——”’ he said, 
savagely. 

** We shall know how to deal with the 
Dewan,”’ said Ware coldly, ‘‘ and as for 
yourself, Mr. Willson, you have nothing 
more to fear. This is one of the mys- 
teries that will never be made clear 
excepting to those immediately con- 
cerned.”’ 

And he walked out with the Arapettah 
emerald in his breast-pocket, having 
made a prophecy which Time amply 
verified. 


AT FROZEN DOG. 
THE REv. TooGoop: “Excuse me, sir, but could you tell me where 


I could find the Rev. Tweedlepunch, the temperance lecturer? 


” 


SIx-SHOOTER SAM: “ Yes, pard, he kermitted soosanside last week.” 
REv. Toocoop: “ Dear me, how terrible! How did he do it?”’ 
Srx-SHOOTER SAM: “He insulted me.”’ 





THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN STARDON. 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


HE story which I am going to relate 
is so extraordinary and appears so 
improbable that I hardly dare 

hope that it will be believed. I do not 
even expect that it will be given to the 
world, as it is too much to the interest 
of those in high places to keep from 
popular knowledge this and other weird 
happenings which have taken place at 
Stardon Castle. 

My physician has told me (and I know, 
without being told by him) that I have 
but a short time to live; but before I 
die, I am determined to set on record 
the events which have destroyed my 
happiness and peace on earth and 
hastened my death. 

I, who am shortly going into the 
presence of my Maker, solemnly declare 
that what follows is the truth—the truth 
not exaggerated in any way. 

My name is John Stardon. I am the 
only child of my father, who was the 
youngest brother of the present Baron 
Stardon. When my father died he left 
me a small sum of money—not enough to 
keep me for life, but enough to enable 
me to live whilst studying for the law, 
my chosen profession. 

I shared my London chambers with my 
old school chum, Richard Steighton, 
who, like myself, was reading for the 
bar. We increased our scanty incomes 
by the proceeds of journalism, and at 
the time at which my story begins 
Richard had just secured a position on 
the staff of one of the great London 
dailies. 

To celebrate this appointment. we 
determined to spend a jolly evening, and, 
after attending a theatre, we had supper 
together. During the supper I drank a 
small quantity of wine, but not much 
more than my usual allowance, and cer- 
tainly not enough to interfere with the 
rightful use of my faculties. I mention 
this fact in order that my account of the 
strange happenings which occurred 
shortly after may not be put down to my 
being fuddled with drink. 
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When supper was over Steighton left 
me, in order to attend at the office of his 
paper, and I walked home to our 
chambers alone. 

I have never been of a cheerful tem- 
perament, and on this particular night 
one of the strange fits of melancholy to 
which I am subject took possession of 
me, and try as I might I could not dissi- 
pate the weird forebodings which are 
ever with me, the accompaniments of 
these melancholy fits. The weather was 
wet and squally, and this fact, no doubt, 
encouraged my morbid state of mind. 

When I arrived at the staircase lead- 
ing to our rooms in the Temple, I turned 
half round to throw away the stump of 
my cigar. As I did so I became aware 
of a man standing under a lamp about 
twenty-five yards away from me. This 
man seemed to be beckoning me to him, 
so I turned and went in his direction. 
As I walked towards him I felt a sudden 
sense of fear, which was not lessened 
when I saw that the figure facing me 
was that of my own father who had been 
dead two years, and whose coffin I had 
seen in the grave. 

Upon recognising the apparition I was 
arrested in my walk and could only stare 
at the figure in front of me. The ghost 
—for such I suppose it was—moved its 
right hand three times in my direction; 
shook its head as though warning me, 
and vanished from my sight. On the 
disappearance of the figure, I regained 
the use of my feet, and rushed straight 
to the spot where the spirit had stood. 
There was nothing there. I then walked 
several times round the Temple gardens 
but, seeing the figure no more, I soon 
went up to my rooms. 

I lit the gas and, throwing myself into 
a chair, tried to calm my nerves, which, 
naturally, were much agitated by the 
strange appearance. 

The figure I saw was most certainly 
that of my father; I could not be mis- 
taken, for the light of the lamp shone 
full upon him, and his appearance was 
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exactly the same as when I last saw him 
out of doors. His eyes seemed to look 
at me with a sad, wistful expression, and 
he seemed, by his motions, to be warn- 
ing me against some great danger. 

After sitting for some time thinking 
over the circumstances of the appearance 
and getting my nerves into a more settled 
condition, I rose and went to the window 
which commanded a view of the Temple 
garden. To my horror I again saw the 
apparition standing under the same lamp 
as before. This time the right hand of 
the figure was raised above its head, as 
though in entreaty. I at once ran down 
the stairs, but when I reached the bottom 
the figure had again disappeared. 

I went back to my rooms in a more 
agitated state than before, and again sat 
down to think the matter over. 

My chief feeling was one of distress 
that I could not find out the cause of the 
obvious misery of the poor spirit, for 
such I firmly believe the figure to have 
been. Though, very much afraid, I 
would willingly have conquered my fear 
in order to have obtained speech of the 
ghost. 

After sitting down for about a quarter 
of an hour I rose, put out the light in 
the sitting-room, and went into my bed- 
room. I undressed, got into bed, and 
then, in accordance with my usual prac- 
tise, I took up a book and began to read, 
hoping to banish, or at least to deaden, 
thought of the strange incidents of the 
night. I could not, however, concen- 
trate my mind on my book, so, after a 
few minutes, I got out of bed and 
returned to the sitting-room. After hesi- 
tating for some seconds, I looked out of 
the window. 

The apparition was again standing 
under the lamp, in the same appealing 
attitude as before. Heedless of the fact 
that I was clad only in my night apparel, 
I again rushed down the stairs, only to 
find, on reaching the bottom, that the 
figure had once more vanished. I rushed 
frantically to the spot where the ghost 
had been standing, but nothing was to be 
seen of the figure. I was now trembling 
with excitement, and beads of perspira- 
tion were bursting from my forehead. 


Whilst I was standing, in a dazed condi- 
tion, I heard Dick Steighton’s cheery 
voice. ‘‘ Good gracious, man,’’ cried 
Dick, ‘‘ what are you doing out here at 
this time of the night, and in that scanty 
attire?’’ He led me back to our sitting 
room and, after giving me a drink of 
brandy, asked me the meaning of the 
state in which he had found me. I told 
him the story, but he laughed and said 
it was all my imagination. ‘‘ It’s all 
come of too much reading and moping 
alone. I’ll have to look after you better 
and try and buck you upa bit. You need 
bucking up badly.’’ 

Seeing that it was useless to arguc 
over the matter, I said good-night, and 
again returned to bed. 

I lay in bed until I heard Steighton go 
to his room, and then got up and passed 
into the sitting room. I looked out of 
the window, but this time the figure was 
not to be seen. After waiting for some 
time I decided I would not see the spirit 
again, so went back to my room and 
got into bed. I soon fell into a troubled 
sleep which lasted till morning. 

On waking I at once recalled the 
strange occurrences of the previous 
night, and for some time lay in bed 
thinking over the circumstances. At 
length | rose, washed, shaved, dressed, 
and went into the sitting room, where I 
found Dick already at breakfast. He at 
once began joking about the incidents of 
last night, putting down my stamletis- 
ing, as he called it, to my run-down con- 
dition. He concluded by saying that I 
badly needed a holiday. I must acknow- 


ledge that the case bore a different com- 


plexion in the morning light, and I was 
almost inclined to agree with him, espe- 
cially as upon going to the window and 
looking out I saw the sunbeams dancing 
merrily upon the spot where, last night, 
I fancied I saw my father’s ghost. I 
don’t put the appearance down to 
imagination now. 

Dick, who had been sorting our morn- 
ing’s mail, now called me from the win- 
dow, and handed me, with an elaborate 
bow, an envelope bearing on its back the 
crest of my family. ‘‘ A letter from one 
of your aristocratic relations, I sup- 
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pose,”’ said my friend. I opened the 
envelope and found that it contained an 
invitation from my uncle, Lord Stardon, 
to spend a week or two at Stardon 
Castle. My cousin, Lord Stardon’s eldest 
son, was shortly to come of age, and the 
event was to be celebrated by a large 
house party. 

I was very surprised to receive this 
invitation, as I had previously held no 
communication with my uncle; he and 
my father having had a quarrel before I 
was born. My uncle had, however, 
attended my father’s funeral, but had 
hardly spoken to me then. 

I handed the letter to Dick who, after 
reading it, said I ought certainly to 
accept the invitation, particularly as a 
holiday was the very thing I needed. 
‘* By-the-bye,’’ added Dick, ‘‘ Stardon 
Castle’s rather a weird old show, isn’t 
it? I think I’ve heard some queer 
tales about the place.’’ I answered that 
my father had never spoken to me about 
the castle or its inmates. I knew that 
there was some great mystery supposed 
to be connected with the ancient place 
and with the family. The mystery 
of Stardon Castle has for years 
inspired paragraphs in periodicals all 
over the kingdom, and most people have 
heard something of it. The secret—for 
secret there undoubtedly is—is known 
only to two people—the reigning lord 
and his heir; the latter only being told 
upon attaining the age of twenty-one. 

The nature of this secret, so goes the 
story, is so awful that those who know 
it are, after learning it, gloomy, silent, 
melancholy men. It is certainly a fact 
that the Stardon family has always been 
celebrated for the 
members. 

A tale is told, that in the eighteenth 
century, the then heir, who was shortly 
to come of age, swore on the Cross that 
he would tell certain of his friends the 
secret when he learnt it, but when he 
did learn it he absolutely refused to keep 
the oath, saying that he would break his 
sacred vow rather than tell a living soul 
the terrible truth. Before attaining his 
majority and learning the secret, this 
young man had been a wild, jolly, dare- 
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devil sort of fellow, but afterwards 
became a gloomy, savage misanthrope. 

Another of the tales is that all guests 
staying at the Castle are required to lock 
their bedroom doors upon retiring for the 
night ; their host exacting from them a 
promise to do this. 

I told Dick of these stories and also 
of an authentic one which had been told 
to me by a distant relation, who had been 
staying at Stardon Castle when the 
incident happened. 

There was a large house party staying 
at the Castle, and the day being a very 
wet one, the company was passing the 
time by playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock in the large hall. The game had 
been in progress for some time and the 
guests were making a great noise and 
amusing themselves vastly, when Lord 
Stardon rushed down the great staircase 
and besought the people to instantly 
retire to their respective rooms and to 
lock their doors. The guests were very 
curious, but as Lord Stardon was 
evidently in earnest, they all complied 
with his request. When all the guests 
were in their rooms, his lordship tried all 
the doors, and those that were not locked 
he fastened by a catch on the outside. 
After about an hour the people were all 
released, but no explanation was given to 
them, and none of them knew what 
happened during the hour of their 
imprisonment. 

After talking the matter over with 
Dick, I wrote accepting the invitation, 
and a couple of days later I was in the 


train speeding north to enjoy, as I 
thought, a pleasant holiday, but in 


reality going to undergo an experience 
which is shortly to cause my death, 

On arriving at N Station, I was 
met by a dog-cart, in charge of a groom. 
This man gave a start of surprise on 
seeing me and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. Upon my asking the 
reason of this, he enquired if I was 
related to the Stardon family. I replied 





that I was and again asked the reason 
of his evident surprise on beholding me. 
He muttered something inaudible to me, 
and as he seemed to be a sullen fellow 
I did not press the matter; I thought it 
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singular that my uncle should have so 
uncivil a fellow in his employ. 

The country through which we drove 
seemed to be dreary and desolate, but 
as I was looking forward to seeing the 
home of my ancestors, I did not pay 
much attention to the scenery. During 
the drive I did not speak to my morose 
companion, though I caught him look- 
ing at me once or twice in a very intent 
way. 

It was almost dark when we reached 
the Castle, so that I could not see the 
place distinctly. In the failing light it 
looked an imposing  building—rather 
sombre and Radcliffesque. 


I was met in the entrance hall by Lord 
Stardon, who greeted me kindly but 
without being effusive. He referred to 
the estrangement which had existed 
between my father and himself and said 
that it had originated in a youthful 
quarrel, which ought to have been for- 
gotten years ago. He then introduced 
me to his younger son, a boy of about 
fifteen. This boy and the heir were Lord 
Stardon’s only children. 

Whilst we were speaking, a young 
man came through a doorway and 
advanced towards us. I stared at him 
with astonishment, for in appearance he 
was the duplicate of myself. We were 
alike as the proverbial two peas. He 
seemed as astonished as I, but instantly 
burst out laughing and shook me 
warmly by the hand. Lord Stardon then 
introduced him to me as his eldest son. 
I have said that the young man was in 
appearance exactly like myself. He was, 
but with this difference : I am of rather 
a melancholy countenance, but my cousin 
was one of the happiest-looking men I 
have ever seen. His face seemed to 
shine with mirth and jollity—a_ great 
contrast to that of his severe-looking 
father. 

Lord Stardon did not appear at all sur- 
prised at this great resemblance between 
his son and nephew, but was, I think, 
rather impatient of our amazement. 

None of the other expected guests 
having arrived, the dining party con- 
sisted only of Lord Stardon and his two 


sons, an old lady—a relict of the family 
—and myself. 

After dinner we spent a couple of 
hours in the billiard room, then, as I 
felt rather tired, I went early to bed. 

My bedroom was at the end of a long 
corridor, in an old part of the Castle. 
The room was a large, gloomy apart- 
ment, lighted only by a single oil lamp. 
I was rather surprised at this, as the 
lower part of the Castle was illuminated 
by electric light. 

Before undressing I made a tour of 
the room. There was only one window ; 
this facing the door. There were several 
pictures on the walls, but these were so 
old, and in so bad a condition, that I 
could not make out the subjects, except 
in the case of a large oil painting over 
the fireplace. This picture appeared to 
represent the murder of Abel, but it was 
only with great difficulty that I could 
see the figures. 

Against the wall, opposite to this pic- 
ture, was the bedstead; a large, old- 
fashioned affair, with tapestry hangings. 

An old oak bureau, which was locked, 
stood in one corner of the room. The 
rest of the furniture was that of the con- 
ventional bedroom, and seemed to have 
been recently added. Well, too well, do 
I remember the bedroom, and even now, 
if I see that room in a dream, I wake 
with a scream of horror. 

I should mention one peculiar thing 
about the room. Beginning a few feet 
from the door was a track worn in the 
carpet. This track trailed in an uneven 
manner across the room and ended by 
the window. My curiosity was aroused, 
but I could not think of any explanation. 
Would to God I was still ignorant of 
the meaning ! 

After my examination of the bedroom 
I undressed and got into bed. After 
putting out the lamp, which was on a 
table at the bedside, I lay for some time 
thinking over the happenings of the last 
few days—the apparition of my father, 
my invitation to the Castle, and the 
strange physical resemblance between 
my cousin and myself. My thoughts 
soon became confused and I fell 
asleep. 
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When I awoke the room was still in 
darkness. I was collecting my thoughts 
and wondering what time it was, when 
I heard the great clock of the Castle 
strike the hour of three. As the last 
stroke died away I began to feel a 
strange sensation of mind. I could not 
at first understand what this feeling was, 
but I soon found it was fear. Yes; Iwas 
afraid; afraid of, I knew not what. 
There is no fear so awful as fear of the 
unknown, and this fear held me in its 
hellish grip. I felt my hair bristle and 
my flesh assume that condition known 
as goose-flesh. My voice had failed, my 
limbs seemed paralysed, and in a few 
seconds I was in the very extremity of 
terror. 

I lay in this dreadful state for, I sup- 
pose, three or four minutes (each minute 
seemed to me an eternity), and then I 
heard the first of the knocks. This 
knock seemed to come from beneath the 
floor of the room, and yet it seemed a 
long, long way off. I cannot describe 
the awful horror of the knocking sound 
or its effect on my already over-wrought 
nerves. It seemed like the knocking of 
a poor damned soul who had reached the 
door of hell, only to find that that door 
could not be opened. After an interval 
the knock was repeated. This time the 
sound seemed to come from a place 
nearer to the room. A third time came 
the dreadful knock, this time seem- 
ing to come from beneath the bedroom 
floor. 

Immediately after the third knock I 
heard a faint scratching sound. This 
scratching sound appeared to proceed 
from the portion of the floor where the 
peculiar track in the carpet began. I 
was now lying perfectly powerless, with 
my eyes fixed on the spot. Suddenly a 
portion of the floor was raised, and out 
of the space thus created, I saw a form 
emerge. If you, reader, have ever in the 
dark, accidently touched a piece of cold 
jelly or some slimy substance, you may 
get a slight idea of my feelings upon 
seeing this vague figure appear. 

The Thing rose slowly out of the hole, 
and, with a shambling motion, began 
to cross the room in the direction of the 
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window. I could not move a muscle of 
my body, but my eyes followed the awful 
form without any desire on my part for 
them to do so. The figure reached the 
window and turned half round. A ray 
of moonlight suddenly lit up a portion 
of the room and then—then, my God! 
I saw the face of the Thing. .. . 


* * * * > 


I was found unconscious next morning 
and remained in that state for several 
hours afterwards. When I regained my 
senses I was in another room of the 
Castle. I at once sent for Lord Stardon 
and when he came to me I told him what 
had happened. When I had finished my 
story he laughed and said I must have 
been dreaming, but even as he laughed 
I saw by his face that he believed me. 
I also saw that it would be useless to 
speak further to him on the matter. I 
caused a message to be sent to Dick, and 
in a day or two he arrived, and took me 
away with him, as I was quite incapable 
of acting for myself, my nerves being in 
a state of collapse. My friend brought 
me to the country village where I am now 
dying. Dick came to me two or three 
times a week to cheer me up and laughs 
when I talk of death, but I know he is 
quite aware that my death is imminent. 
I cannot tell all I saw and heard on that 
dreadful night, but it is enough to say 
that no living mortal has heard what I 
have heard, nor is one ever likely to do 
so. 

I am leaving this unconvincing state- 
ment with Dick, and he has promised 
to publish it, as Lord Stardon has spread 
some wicked rumours about respecting 
my illness. The Stardon family will no 
doubt try to prevent my narrative seeing 
the light, but I trust Richard. 

My story must appear very indefinite, 
incomplete, and improbable, but when I 
try to tell the further happenings of that 
night, some unseen power seems to 
prevent my doing so. 

I am now quite prepared for death, 
and my last prayer will be for the 
members of the Stardon family. God 
help them. 


* * 7 * * 











STATEMENT OF RICHARD 
STEIGHTON, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


The document printed above was left 
in my hands by my dead friend, John 
Stardon, and it was his most earnest 
death-bed request that I would cause it 
to be given to the world. 

The story is so extraordinary that at 
first I believed it to be the outcome of 
a diseased imagination, but from certain 
happenings, which | shall relate, I am 
forced to regard it as the truth. John 
several times tried to give me a full 
account of what occurred on the fatal 
night, but was always prevented from 
doing so by the dreadful memories which 
seemed to overpower him. 

I went to Stardon Castle and took my 
friend away as he relates. I spent but 
two hours in the Castle, the only 
member of the family I saw being Lord 
Stardon. My poor friend was most 
anxious to leave the place, and besought 
me to take him away at once. Although 
he was hardly in a condition to be moved, 
I complied with his request. 

John has been dead four months, but 
I have kept his narrative in my posses- 
sion, without attempting to publish it. 
Recently, however, there has been a 
renewal of the rumours spread at the 
time of my friend’s illness, and I think 
it is high time that all who knew John 
Stardon, should see the story left by him. 

I know I shall incur the resentment 
of the Stardon family by this publication, 
but I think it my duty to carry out the 
wish of my friend, and also to give my 
account of a visit I received and its 
consequences. 

About three months ago Lord Stardon 
called at my rooms and asked me if John 
had left any written statement in connec- 
tion with his visit to Stardon Castle. I 
replied that such a statement had been 
left in my charge, and that in accordance 
with the wishes of the deceased, I 
intended to publish it. Lord Stardon 
then asked the nature of the story, and I 
told him the facts as related above. His 
lordship then said that on no account 
whatever must the narrative be given 
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publicity, as it was clearly the imagin- 
ing of an insane person, and that great 
distress would be caused to the family by 
the publication. I told him that I had 
given a promise. Lord Stardon then 
became most violent, and threatened me 
with all sorts of penalties, because I 
would not hand the MS. over to him. 
In the end I had to request him to leave 
my rooms, which at length he did in a 
great rage. 

Since that visit my rooms have been 
twice burgled; everything in the place 
being upset, but nothing stolen. I had 
taken the precaution of locking the MS. 
up in my private safe, at the office of 
the Mornir:¢ Mail, the newspaper of 
which I am sub-editor, and it was well 
I had done s», as I am convinced that 
the object of the burglaries was to get 
that document. 

I had had several copies made of the 
narrative, but if the original signed and 
witnessed statement had come into the 
possession of Lord Stardon, he would 
have destroyed it, and no doubt have 
said that the story was of my own 
invention, 

I had prepared John’s story, and my 
statement as above, for the press, and 
had, indeed, read over the proofs, when 
an incident occurred which I consider I 
ought to relate : 

One morning, about a week ago, my 
man came into my bedroom and said a 
gentleman was waiting to see me. The 
stranger refused to give his name, but 


stated that his business was most 
important. 
Upon entering my ssitting-room I 


uttered an exclamation of surprise, for 
facing me was a young man as like my 
dead friend as one man can be like 
another. The stranger saw my surprise 
and introduced himself as Lord Stardon’s 
eldest son. I then remembered that in 
John’s story he mentioned the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between his cousin 
and himself, but he there stated that his 
cousin had a merry, laughing counte- 
nance, whilst the man before me had a 
sombre, melancholy look. 

After introducing himself, my visitor 
said that his object in calling upon me 
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was to see the narrative left by his 
cousin, I was at first inclined to be curt 
and refuse his request, but as he said 
that he had only within the last few days 
heard of the existence of the document, 
and as he was not responsible for his 
father’s acts, I opened my bureau and 
gave him a copy of the MS. He sat 
down and read the story through. When 
he had finished, he asked me if he might 
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keep the copy. I said that he might. 
He then thanked me and turned to go. 
When he reached the door, he turned 
round again, and in a voice full of 
emotion, said : ‘‘ You were the friend of 
my dead cousin, and I would like to tell 
you that I believe every word of the 
statement I have just read.’’ He then 
went out, and I have not heard of him 
since. 


Farewell to the Pewter ! 


AERE once was a time when a pull at the pewter 
Brought joy to a man in adversity grim; 
When the heaviest heart would grow sensibly lighter 
At the gleam of the metal, the froth on the brim; 
But felicity’s only a fugitive phantom, 
No bliss we delight in is destined to last; 
Love’s rapturous frenzy, youth’s beautiful freshness, 
And a pull at the pewter are things of the past. 


When I fondly solicit a buxom young barmaid 
To give me in pewter a pint of her Bass, 
She scorns my vulgarity, deems me a noodle, 
And tells me to drink from a vessel of glass. 
In vain I remind her that glass is but brittle, 
And may make me with anger and anguish aghast 


If it cut my poor lips. 


She replies, ‘‘ Tis no matter— 


For a pull at the pewter’s a joy of the past.” 











‘ THE FAVOURED GUEST.”’ 
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THE LION IN THE PATH. 
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MUCH CHRISTMAS. 





HORSE TALES. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS LONDON 
HORSE-DEALER. 
By GEORGE COX. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ORSEDEALERS of the present 
day are so vastly changed from 


those of fifty years ago,—no 
doubt by reason of the inevitable neces- 
sity of marching with the times,—that 
it will be difficult in some cases for my 
readers to appreciate fully the humour 
of the circumstances herein related, not 
having known the persons to whom they 
refer. The little incident I am about to 
recount took place in Green Street, 
where John Anderson, with Sam She- 
ward, carried on without doubt the most 
aristocratic and exclusive horse-dealing 
business in the world. Mr. Anderson 
would give any price for his horses; 


in fact, price was a secondary con- 


sideration, and the quality and action 


of the animal were primary ones. Sam 
Sheward, also an excellent judge, was 
for many years manager, or, rather, I 
should say, director of the establish- 
ment, afterwards joining Mr. Anderson 
in partnership; and I will say that two 
more competent or respected members 
of the fraternity never graced its ranks, 
and never will again. In fact, the posi- 
tion they held and the manner in which 
they retained it may be described as 
absolutely unique. Those of my readers 
who remember him will, I am certain, 
endorse all I say. Joe Anderson, or per- 
haps I should say, Mr. Joseph Ander- 
son, of 108, Piccadilly, with his inimit- 
able assistant, George Rice (of whom 
I shall have one or two little anecdotes 
to relate later on), held quite as high a 
position as his brother, of Green Street, 
and could boast the patronage and 
friendship of many of the highest in the 
land. But it was at the Green Street 
establishment in the days of Anderson 
and Sheward that the occurrence I am 
about to relate took place. Amongst 
their numerous General 


clients was 


D 


Fleury, who was master of the horse to 
the Emperor of the French, and always 
purchased, irrespective of price, the 
very best horses that money could pro- 
cure. It was always his custom to give 
due notice of an intended visit to Eng- 
land of at least six weeks, in order that 
carefully selected and suitable horses 
should be prepared for his inspection. 
It appears that a proposed visit was 
notified to Messrs. Anderson and She- 
ward, who arranged on a certain May- 
day morning to have ready for inspec- 
tion a very choice selection of riding 
horses for the Empress’s special use. 
Here let me remark that no man living 
was a better judge than General Fleury, 
or more exacting in what he required. 
It was difficult in those days to satisfy 
him; it would be absolutely impossible 
now. His idea of a riding horse for 
his Royal Master was 16.1 in height, 
thoroughbred in appearance, with bone 
and strength, perfect in manners and 
action, and as handsome as_ Herring 
could paint—rather a tall order now- 
adays. Well, as I have said, an 
appointment had been made to show 
half a dozen such horses, and during 
the interval, they had been carefully 
ridden and broken by Mr. Wergheim, 
who was ex-captain of a German regi- 
ment, and one of the finest horsemen 
in the world, that is to say, for breaking 
horses upon the haute ecole principle ; 
and he held the position of first horse- 
man and showman in the Green Street 
establishment, from which appointment, 
if report spoke truly, he derived an 
annual retainer amounting to close upon 
four figures. Now, it appears that this 
gentleman, who __ by-the-bye, stood 
about six feet high, and was as thin as 
a lamp-post, although usually the very 
personification of all that was correct, 
would occasionally, but very rarely, 
indulge in a ‘‘ break out,’’ and for a few 
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days hold a continuous court of Bac- 
chus, during which period all the mili- 
tary hauteur of his name and the usual 
solemnity of his bearing disappeared 
entirely. Under these conditions he had 
a great weakness for performing cer- 
tain acrobatic feats in the sitting-room 
of his lodgings, one being to mount the 
drawing-room table and throw a com- 
plete somersault on to the floor, much 
to the alarm of his landlady and terror 
of the household generally ; for being a 
very old house, there was the imminent 
danger that the whole building would 
collapse, and as he usually went through 
these performances in very scant attire 
there was a natural hesitation on the part 
of the ladies as to interference or 
remonstrance. 

Well, the day arrived for the visit of 
General Fleury, and at ten o’clock, the 
appointed hour, everything was in per- 
fect readiness and apple pie order, not 
a straw out of place, nor a particle of 
dust to be seen. George Reeves and 
Mr. Weston, two of Mr. Anderson’s 
immaculate understudies, and the most 
polite and courtly chamberlains that 
ever officiated in Court or Palace, were 
posted at equal distances in the yard to 
await the arrival of the General, and 
with profound bows, usher him in to 
the mysterious office or Council Cham- 
ber of Messrs. Anderson and Sheward, 
who with due solemnity were waiting to 
receive him. I may mention here that 
report always vowed that, in the Green 
Street establishment, an hour was 
devoted every morning by the under- 
studies in practising before a long glass 
as to which could make the most pro- 
found and impressive bow. 

Ten o’clock arrived, the General with 


military punctuality was there to the 
tick, and all salutes having been 
exchanged, the bell from Mr. Ander- 


son’s office at once summoned Mr. 
Wergheim, who by pre-arrangement 
was to attend immediately for instruc- 
tions. But no Mr. Wergheim responded 
thereto. A second bell, no answer. A 
third, still no reply. At last, somewhat 
in alarm and greatly annoyed, Mr. 


Anderson anxiously enquired as to the 
of Mr. 


whereabouts Wergheim, and 
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commanded his attendance forthwith. 
To attempt to show the horses without 
him was an utter impossibility, as he 
had specially prepared them for the 
occasion and no one could ride them 
like him or show them to the same 
advantage. Still no Mr. Wergheim. 
The position was now assuming not only 
an alarming but a very embarrassing 
state of affairs, more especially as the 
intended visit of the General had been 
known to Mr. Wergheim for at least six 
weeks, and he appeared in_ perfect 
health when he left on the previous even- 
ing. So great now was the anxiety 
that the whole staff, from the dignified 
understudies to the smallest boy in the 
stable, was despatched in search of the 
missing Teuton. Atter about a quarter 
of an hour, back came a diminutive 
stable boy, running for his life and 
shouting : ‘‘ I’ve found him, sir! I’ve 
found him. He’s in Grosvenor Square, 
dancing round a _ Jack-in-the-Green.’’ 
The shock to Mr. Anderson’s dignity, 
the annoyance of Mr. Sheward, and the 
bewilderment of General Fleury can be 
better imagined than described. It 
appears that the periodical outbreak of 
Mr. Wergheim commenced on_ the 
previous evening, and the May-day cele- 
bration contributed greatly to his enjoy- 
ment, at which he assisted booted and 
spurred, and clothed in a red flannel 
dressing gown and an elaborate night 
cap. 
* . * * * 

A well-known dealer of the Midlands, 
whom we will call Mr. C., was noted for 
the remarkable resourcefulness he 
always displayed when occasion 
demanded: it. I am reminded of a little 
occurrence that took place in which he 
showed himself a past master in the art 
of showing a horse. It appears that a 
farmer living about twenty miles off had 
a three-year-old unbroken colt to sell 
that he had bred, and had on several 
occasions tried hard to persuade Mr. C. 
to call and see him, as he wanted to 
purchase a promising Irish colt in his 
place that was likely to make a hunter. 
Our friend, the dealer, happening one 
day to be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of where the farmer resided, called 
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to see the colt, which, to his surprise, 
was a really good-looking one, but of 
course all in the rough, unbroken, with 
a coat two inches long, tail to the 
ground, had never been touched with a 
brush, and was as dirty and filthy as it 
was possible to imagine. Of course, 
Mr. C., who I need not say was an 
excellent judge of a horse, even in this 
condition, bought the colt for £20, and 
made arrangements to show the farmer 
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the appearance of the famous colt. In 
less than forty-eight hours he had been 
shod, docked, short clipped, and his 
mane hogged. After this he was taught, 
ridden, and jumped, in fact, so altered 
in ten days that no one in the world 
could recognise in the promising well- 
shaped colt who in smart clothing and 
set of bandages stood in one of Mr. C.’s 
best boxes, as the rough and untutored 
animal in the farmer’s field. 


Wil 


| 


ai 


hi 


HE WAS DANCING ROUND A JACK-IN-THE-GREEN, CLOTHED IN A RED-FLANNEL 
DRESSING-GOWN AND A NIGHT-CAP. 


a very first rate Irish colt that was 
coming over with some others in the 
course of ten days from Ballinasloe Fair. 
A day was fixed for the farmer to visit 
our friend, and the payment for the 
colt was to stand over till then. In due 
course on the following day the colt was 
delivered at Mr. C.’s stables, and never 
in this world did quick change artist 
more speedily or completely disguise 
his previous identity than did the satel- 
lites of our worthy friend Mr. C. change 


The farmer kept his appointment, 
was shown the Irish (?) colt and pur- 
chased him with much pleasure at £65, 
after seeing him ridden and riding him 
himself ; and after making enquiry as to 
what had become of the colt he sold 
our friend, was informed that in the 
process of lunging he had met with an 
accident and had to be destroyed. The 
farmer never knew till the day of his 
death that he had purchased him back 
again. The colt grew into a very valu- 
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able hunter and oddly enough was 
repurchased by Mr. C. three years later 
for £4,150, and sold by him for nearly 


double that sum—so that all ended 
happily after all. 
* * ¥ + * 
It is not always easy, after being 
caught in a slight perversion of the 


truth, to retire gracefully from the situa- 
tion ; but in the following instance it was 
about the only line of retreat left pos- 
sible. A certain large commission 
stable in London was kept by a very 
plausible and clever old gentleman who, 
like our friend Mr. C., was seldom at a 
loss when necessity arose. It appears 
that one day a gentleman who had long 
since passed middle age, called upon 
him and said he had been very strongly 
recommended by his medical man _ to 
take horse exercise, but that not having 
ridden for many years, he was desirous 
of securing a thoroughly quiet and 
reliable cob, if possible, one of whose 
antecédents Mr. B. had some know- 
ledge. 

It so happened the very animal was 
at that moment in the stable for sale, 
so out he was brought and after a few 
minutes inspection a purchase, subject 
to veterinary examination, was decided 
upon at 100 guineas. ‘‘ Now, please, 


tell me, Mr. B., all you know about 
this cob,’’ said this delighted new 
member of the ‘liver brigade,’ ‘‘ for 


you know I am very nervous indeed, 
and shall ride with so much more con- 
fidence if you can assure me from your 
own knowledge that he is_ perfectly 
reliable—and also his exact age.’’ 
‘* Well, sir,’’ replied Mr. B., ‘‘ I have 
known this cob for two years. He was 
constantly ridden by a customer of mine 
up to the time of his death. No money 
would have bought him during his life 
time. He is simply worth his weight 
in gold for a nervous rider, and he is 
now seven years old, neither more nor 
less, and you have secured a treasure.’”’ 
‘* Thank you, oh, thank you so much. 
I am indeed pleased to hear what you 
tell me, and the age is precisely what I 
wanted, not too young or too old. 
Thank you again. I will come to-morrow 
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with my vet. and I do hope everything 
will be right.”’ 

On the following day the old gentle- 
man again put in an appearance accom- 
panied by his vet., and whilst the 
examination was taking place, he called 
Mr. B. on one side and said : 

‘*T know you will excuse my asking 
you again, but really I am so very ner- 
vous, you must forgive me; I think you 
said you knew personally the gentleman 
who had been riding this cob till the 
day of his death, and that the cob was 
now seven years old.”’ 

‘* Yes, Sir, quite correct, seven years 
old exactly, and really as there need be 
no mystery about it, I may tell you that 
this cob carried the Duke of York up to 
the time of his death.”’ 

‘* The Duke of York,’’ gasped the old 
gentleman, ‘*‘ why, good God! he’s been 
dead fifteen years.”’ 

‘* Don’t care a d 
B., ‘‘ it’s the same cob.”’ 





replied Mr. 

The deal in this instance was not car- 
ried to a successful issue. The old 
gentleman in his bewilderment retired 
into the precincts of a passing four- 
wheeler, and Mr. D. had an appointment 
which called him hurriedly in another 
direction, muttering the while to himself 
upon the stupidity of people wanting to 
know so much, and then not taking a 
respectable man’s word ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


The following anecdote may possibly 
be considered by some as coming within 
the compass of sharp practice, but any- 
way, the circumstances are certainly 
amusing and worth relating : 

Some twenty ago a_ certain 
foreign nobleman, hailing from the gay 
city of the Gaul, came to England in 
search of a pair of exceptionally first- 
class dappled-grey phaeton horses, with 
extravagant action, and which, as he 
described, must match like ‘‘ two little 
drops of peas.’’ He had evidently got 
a trifle mixed in his metaphor, as regards 
the similarity of peas and falling drops 
from a crystal fountain. However, it 


years 


was sufficiently clear that he desired 
them to bear such a resemblance that 
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you couldn’t tell ‘* t’other from which.” 
Now to find even one horse of the exact 
colour he required with all the accom- 
panying qualities would be difficult 
enough, but to find a pair was like 
looking for a five legged sheep. 

In the pursuit of his quest, this indus- 
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became almost a nuisance, although 
those magic and oft repeated words, 
** price no object whatever,’’ awoke 
periodical sentiments of hope and regret 
in the mind of this equine provider. 

At last he called one day on the dealer 
in question and with much _ jubilation 


THE FRENCHMAN WAS MUCH PLEASED WITH THE HORSE. 


trious but exacting nobleman left no 
stone unturned, and in rotation visited 
again and again nearly every horse- 
dealer and repository in England. Toa 
certain large dealer in the Midlands, he 
was so constant a visitor that the amen- 
tations of his ungratified requirements 


informed him that at last he had found 
the very horse to suit his requirements 
in every possible particular, and that his 
task, being now half accomplished, 
every effort must be made and no 
expense spared to find the match, no 
matter what the cost might be He then 
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incidentally mentioned where, in York- 
shire, he had discovered this grand and 
gallant grey, the owner thereot, oddly 
enough, nappening to be well known to 
the party aadressed. An idea at once 
possessed the brain of this very resource- 
tul dealer, and he said : ** Well, it’s very 
serious, but my buyer in Wales writes 
me he has bougnt a very beautitul grey 
horse in Pembrokeshire, and trom what 
he says | should not be at all surprised 
it he would match the one you have 
seen. However, come here on Satur- 
day morning, and yqu can judge for 
yourseil. ane mail train that very night 
bore our Midland merchant to the wilds 
of Yorkshire, and the next morning a 
leaf from nis cheque book was exchanged 
for the beautitul grey horse, whose 
change of domicile to the Midland 
counties was speedily effected. 

Briet was his sojourn then before he 
was relieved Of about a toot and a halt 
of tail and as mucn hair {trom his mane 
as would stult an orainary mattress, the 
elect OL wnicn Operauon rendered him 
almost Deyoud the power Ol recognition. 

Saturagay arrived and witn it the 
bb Yeucauianu, WO Was MucN picased with 
the horse altnougn, as he said, it was 
rainer laucr alu a ultie stonger than 
the one in Yorkshire. Still he could 
never in his wildest hopes ever expect 
to matcn perfectly the one he had seen; 
it would be striving for the unattainable. 
He would, however, buy this one as a 
makesnift till he could tind something 
better, for he had already wasted two 
months in the search. 

The price, a very high one, was agreed 
upon, the money paid, and Bradshaw 
hasuly consulted as to how soon the 
anxious purchaser could secure the apple 
of his eye. 

1 may mention here that it is perfectly 
marvelious how the acquisition or loss 
of a tail alters the appearance of a horse ; 
it changes the character completely. 1 
remember at the time of the present 
Czar’s Coronation in St, Petersburg 
that nearly all the black horses which 
took part in the ceremony, and caused 
such a sensation, and most of which 
went from Paris, wore false tails. In 
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fact, two hundred false tails were sent 
to St. Petersburg for the procession. 

Words were incapable, so I believe, 
to express the disappointment of the 
unfortunate Frenchman when he learnt 
that the horse, upon which he had set 
his heart, was sold within one hour of 
his leaving him and gone somewhere 
abroad, believed to be Russia. There 
was no help for it and he had to return 
to France with the short-tailed horse he 
had purchased, vowing by all that was 
holy that he was not a patch on the 
one that he had loved and lost. 


Amongst my many aristocratic patrons 
in Stamford Street, and certainly one of 
the best friends I ever had, was the late 
Lord Rosslyn who, I think I may say, 
dearly loved a bit of dealing, more espe- 
cially when there was a ‘‘ swop”’ or 
exchange to be made. 

I remember one day showing him two 
hunters, and he said: 

‘** Yes, Cox, I like them, but I have 
more horses than | want, so you must 
come down to Easton on Thursday and 
I'll see what I can do with you.”’ 

So down I went, and after lunch, when 
I had the pleasure of seeing for the first 
time as a little girl a lady since acknow- 
ledged as the most beautiful woman in 
England, we went out to explore the 
stables, with a view to business. As the 
result 1 became possessed of two horses, 
named Camel and Giraffe, that were too 
high for any one to mount without a 
ladder or to enter any stable door unless 
specially built; also a Jersey cow, 
specially spared to me for the benefit ot 
my then budding family, but which his 
lordship forgot to tell me had been 
barren for two years; five long-legged 
consumptive-looking pigs; twelve blue- 
backed ducks, and two sacks of pota- 
toes; and in addition, an order on 
Messrs. Coutts’ to augment my ex- 
chequer. I don’t know who had the best 
of it, but as far as I can remember it 
was about six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. 

Lord Rosslyn was a thorough horse- 
man in every sense of the word, and an 
acknowledged authority in all matters 
pertaining to the noble animal, so that 
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the following characteristic anecdote 
attributed to his lordship is worth repeat- 
ing. It appears that one day, so report 
says, his lordship was walking by the 
Row, in the height of the season, when 
a lady of his acquaintance, who boasted 
a magnificent figure, but with rather 
pronounced proportions, was taking her 
morning ride, and happening to catch 
sight of his lordship, at once made for 
him to ask his valuable opinion about the 
horse she was trying. 

** Oh, I am so delighted to meet vou, 
Lord Rosslyn, as I want you to give me 
your opinion about this horse. I can’t 
get on at all comfortably with it. This 
is the fourth I have tried this season, 
and all with the same result ; they appear 
to carry me well at first, but somehow 
or another, after a little, their paces 
seem so uncomfortable. I wonder what 
it is. Do tell me?”’ 

“Certainly, my dear,’’ said his most 
affable lordship, carefully adjusting the 
monocle to his eye, which at the moment 
betrayed a merry twinkle. ‘‘ You must 


just let your horse walk a little way, 


then turn and trot past me, and then a 
canter.”’ 

All this was done, 
returned for the verdict. 

‘* Well, now, tell me what is wrong 
with the beast. I am sure there is 
something.’’ 

** No, my dear,’’ said his lordship, 
‘nothing whatever wrong with the 
horse. I consider his paces excellent. 
It is the saddle that causes discomfort, 
not the horse. The fact is, my dear, 
confidentially, the joint is a little too 
large for the dish.”’ 

Talking of exchanging horses and the 
satisfaction and pleasure that his lord- 
ship always earned when business took 
this form of negotiation, I append some 
lines (his lordship was a bit of a poet), 
turning into verse a letter I had written 
him about a hunter, and headed : 

A Letter from George Cox, of Stockwell, 


To Lord R. 
I’ve a 14-stone hunter at Stockwell, my 
Lord, 
That’s perfection, you know I’m a man 
of my word; 


the 


and lady 
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And if you would see him but once in his 
box, 

You’d buy him as sure as my name is 
George Cox. 
He’s so _ handsome, 
moment to scan, 
He’d be vainer than Sheward if he were 
a man, 

And although to speak thus of a friend 
sounds like treason, 

For his vanity he would have far better 
reason. 

His pace is so great that with him you’d 
be sure 

Every Queen's Plate in 
year to secure : 

While his manners so soft, are so gentle, 
so mild, 
He would be just the horse for an invalid 
child. 
In_ short, 
stands 
The best both in this and in all other 
lands. 

In every particular like that old saint 

On a pinnacle perched—he’s as clever 
as paint. 

And to please you I'll swop, though I 
mustn’t knock under, 

With the light weight you mention your 
own little wonder ; 

And you’ll own when you ride him there 
never was better, 

And George Cox is your servant, and so 
ends the letter. 

December 6th, 1874. 


his beauties a 


England next 


in my humble opinion he 


We had many dealings together, and 
I never remember but once seeing him at 
all upset, and that was when he said one 
of my horses sneezed in his face and gave 
him influenza, and which he in turn dis- 
tributed to all the members of his family 
and laid up the whole household. 

One other little incident that comes to 
my mind whilst talking of Lord Rosslyn, 
whose memory I shall ever cherish with 
the greatest regard. 

I remember one day driving through 
Grosvenor Square and chancing to meet 
his lordship, who called out to me to 
stop, as he wanted me for a moment. 

‘Are you busy for ten minutes, 
Cox ?”” 

‘‘No, my lord, what can I do for you i 
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““I want you to come to my house 
with me and witness a codicil to my 
will.”’ 

‘** Certainly, with pleasure, my lord, 
but will it be quite legal for me to do 
that ?”’ 

‘** Legal—what do you mean ?”’ 

““ Why,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I thought if you 
were leaving me a little bit it would not 
do for me to witness it.”’ 

‘You be d ,’’ said his lordship, 
‘* you have had quite enough during my 
lifetime.’”’ 








CHAPTER X. 


The little incident I am now going to 
relate took place some years ago, and 
goes to show that the wind is indeed an 
ill one that blows no one any good. 

I bought in Virviers, just before the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, I think 
one of the most beautiful horses I ever 
possessed, and considering the thou- 
sands that have passed through my 
hands, it is certainly bestowing high 
honour on his merits, although he was 
only drawing a coal cart when I first 
saw him. 

He was a dark chestnut Brougham 
horse or wheeler, with a white streak 
down his face. Canvas could not pro- 
duce a more perfect horse in shape, 
and such action as his I have never 
seen before or since. And all this for 
£60. 

The horse came to London, and I lost 
no time in) finding a purchaser. 

In the days of which I am speaking 
there lived in London a very eccentric old 
gentleman, a bachelor, who always kept 
a stable full:of the very best harness 
horses that could be found, but invari- 
ably went about in an old four wheeler 
cab, although report had it that his 
wealth was fabulous. 

I had never had many dealings with 
him as he usually purchased his horses 
in Green Street, from Anderson, but 
having this wonderful horse, which was 
of the exact stamp he always bought, I 
thought I would drop him a line. Within 
a few hours of its delivery over he came 
with his old coachman, ‘* Peter,”’ in the 
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regulation four wheeler, to see the horse 
I had written to him.about. 

He saw the horse, was delighted, saw 
him in harness, and was still more so, 
and then taking me confidentially by the 
arm, he made the momentous enquiry as 
to what was the price. 

I took a long breath and said ‘‘ 170 
guineas.”’ 

I may now add that the dear old 
gentleman was painfully deaf, and put- 
ting his hand to his ear, he said: 

** Well, Mr. Cox, I won’t say he is 
not worth it,because I think he is, but I 
make it a rule never to give more than 
250 guineas for any horse I buy. If you 
can see your way to accept this price 
for him I will have him with much 
pleasure, and go over to Coutts’ at once 
and get you the money.”’ 

He thought I said £270. Needless 
to say I accepted this offer, and within 
half an hour £267 10s. in specie was 
handed to me. Oddly enough, the poor 
old gentleman was found dead in his 
bed the next morning, so the horse was 
never delivered. He remained with me 
for some time and was afterwards sent 
by the executors to be sold at Tatter- 
sall’s when Sheward gave 300 guineas 
for him. He was afterwards sold for 
£500, so he wasn’t so very dear after 
all. He ended his days by slipping, turn- 
ing a corner in Park Lane; his action 
was so extravagant that he lost his foot- 
ing and, breaking his leg, had to be 
destroyed. 

A very curious experience happened to 
me once and which, but for the merest 
chance, would have cost me £1,000 
It was brought about in this way : 

A gentleman, so far as appearance 
went, and faultlessly got up in_half- 
mourning, presented himself one day in 
Stamford Street and, after a few intro- 
ductory words, said : 

‘*T have had your name and also Mr. 
Rice’s in Piccadilly given to me as being 
likely to suit my requirements in the 
way of horses, but I have come to you 
as I happen to be passing on my way 
to the Temple, where I am engaged 
nearly every day on business of impor- 
tance with my solicitors. 
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‘* The fact is I have been living for 
some time in the wilds of Australia, but 
owing to the death of an uncle, I have 
come in for a very large fortune, a slice 
of luck I never expected, as I had no 
idea the old gentleman even remembered 
me, let alone cared anything for me, 
having left England when quite a boy. 

‘* But in consequence of his only son, 
my cousin, marrying in opposition to his 
wishes, he cut him off with the prover- 
bial shilling and made me his heir. It 
has taken months to find me and I have 
only just returned to England. The 
estates are in Devonshire, where I am 
going to reside, and there is so much to 
be seen to and so much to be done, that 
1 am compelled to remain in London for 
a short time, to keep in touch with the 
solicitors. 

‘*Now, what I want to buy are six 
very first-class horses, a pair of phaeton 
horses, a brougham horse, a horse for 
my wife to ride, and two hacks for 
myself. I don’t mind the price. I want 
the best that can be found and I am pre- 
pared to buy them now if you can suit 
me, or later, as long as you can find 
them before I leave London in about six 
weeks.”’ 

‘** So far all right,’’ I thought. I had 
dropped on a very good customer, and 
as he was a most agreeable man, 
with charming manners, we got on 
capitally. 

Within a fortnight I had completed 
his commission and sold him six really 
beautiful horses, all of which by his 
request, were sent down to my stud 
farm at Stockwell (the very farm where 
the famous Stockwell was bred), to 
stand at livery and be taken care of till 
his stables were ready and his business 
in London sufficiently settled to allow 
him to leave town. 

He expressed himself as_ highly 
delighted with the horses I found for him 
and vowed eternal friendship and all the 
possible good he could do for me in the 
future as proof thereof. 

I may mention that he invited me on 
several occasions to lunch with him 
when everything of the best was ordered. 
He much wished me to go a trip on his 
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yacht, which was then supposed to be 
coaling at Southampton, and said he 
would not take a refusal to his invita- 
tion to spend a week with him in Devon- 
shire as soon as he was settled. 

One day he brought me the most 
beautiful ivory sunshade as a present for 
Mrs. C., which he said he purchased in 
Japan on his way back to England, and 
which had belonged to one of the ladies 
of the Mikado’s Palace. It was the most 
exquisite piece of work it is possible to 
imagine, the size of an ordinary sun- 
shade, but so beautifully carved as to 
look like real lace, and with a handle 
studded with emeralds. It was worth I 
don’t know how much. Well, of course, 
I appreciated his kindness most warmly 
and accepted the gift. 

Time went on and each day when he 
called he said matters were at the point 
of completion with his lawyers and that 
he would settle up and arrange to have 
the horses away almost immediately. I 
forgot to mention he used to go down to 
Stockwell three or four times a week 
just to have a look at his ‘‘ Gees,’’ and 
where he made the acquaintance of my 
then manager and representative, Mr. 
Jerry Dyson, than whom there was no 
more polite man in England. In fact, 
his manners were so charming that the 
Australian became generously impressed, 
and said one day : 

‘** Now, look here, Mr. Dyson, I have 
given you so much trouble whilst these 
horses have been under your supervision 
that, as a slight mark of my apprecia- 
tion, 1 am desirous of sending you a 
case of wine, the very best from my 
cellars. Now tell me which wine you 
prefer.’’ 

Of course Mr. Dyson demurred, say- 
ing it was not necessary and all that sort 
of thing, but it ended in his naming Bur- 
gundy as his special weakness, and in 
due course two three-dozen cases of 
Chambertin were delivered at Mr. 
Dyson’s cottage on the Stockwell farm. 

Now it was a very extraordinary thing, 
but the only friend he ever took with 
him when he drove out to see his horses 
was a person he called Captain Francis. 
I never saw this person; I only heard 
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of him through Dyson, who, on certain 
occasions, mentioned his name. 

Now it so happened that by the 
merest chance I heard one day that a 
Captain Francis-had bought a_ horse 
from a dealer in town and given what 
they call a ‘‘Stumer’’ cheque and 
pocketed £25 change. I did not really 
think of it at the moment or connect him 
with the person of the same name who 
had been in the habit of accompanying 
Mr. Redfern (that was the Australian’s 
name), to Stockwell. 

At last—I can remember as well as 
if it only happened yesterday—Redfern 
called one afternoon in Stamford Street 
and said: 

‘* Well, I am pleased to tell you, Mr. 
Cox, that all is now settled, and if you 
will kindly instruct your clerk to make 
out my account, adding £10 to be dis- 
tributed amongst your men, I. will call 
and settle everything to-morrow morning 
at eleven o’clock.”’ 

The next morning arrived and so did 
Mr. Redfern. 

He sat himself down and from his note 
case, took a cheque for £1,993 16s. 
drawn in his favour and signed, as he 
said, by his solicitors as the balance of 
an amount due to him on the sale of 
some property. 

‘** Here you are, Mr. Cox, and I can’t 
thank you sufficiently for all you have 
done. Kindly deduct what I owe you 
and;give me an open cheque for the 
balance.’’ 

The difference in his favour would 
have been about £950. In an instant 
the whole thing was clear to me. The 
fraud his friend had perpetrated, and of 
which he had no idea I was aware, 
saved the situation, and I saw the game. 

This was a robbery that had been skil- 
fully planned regardless of expense, but 
fortunately my wits came to the rescue 
and I said: 

** Although Mr. Redfern, I have the 
entire management of this business as 
you are aware, my authority stops at 
signing cheques. My father who is 
really boss of the show, reserves that 
privilege to himself. He happens to be 
out now, but if you will leave the cheque 
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and will come back at three o’clock, an 
open one will be ready for you.”’ 

I never saw a man’s face change so 
in my life. I shall never forget it. Dis- 
appointment, rage, fear, suspicion, all 
seemed combined. He would not leave 
the cheque but, as it lay on the table, I 
saw all I wanted, the bank it was drawn 
on and the signatures. 

** All right,’’ he said, ‘‘ I'll come back 
at three.”’ 

I at once rushed into my bank which 
happened to be next door, told the 
manager all about it, and he went oft 
himself to the bank the cheque was 
drawn on. No such name banked there, 
no such firm existed as the signature 
given. It was a stolen cheque with fic- 
titious names. Redfern had very swell 
furnished rooms in Dover Street, where 
I called that same afternoon, but he had 
already bolted without even saying good- 
bye to his landlord. I afterwards found 
out that he was one of the cleverest 
swindlers in Europe and a_ prominent 
member of what was then called the 
*‘Long Firm.’’ Needless to say I never 
saw him again. 

Three months after this a bill was sent 
in to Mr. Dyson for six dozen of Bur- 
gundy by a firm of wine merchants, 
ordered by Redfern, who gave his name 
as that of a very high-class physician 
for mental diseases, saying Mr. Dyson 
who was a patient of his and a man of 
wealth, would not touch wine if he 
thought he had to pay for it, and, there- 
fore, it must be delivered as a present. 
The account could be sent in at the end 
of three months and, at the same time, a 
letter could be addressed to him and he 
would see it was paid. Poor Dyson had 
already pledged the generous donor’s 
gift in many bumpers of the good old 
Gascon vintage, so there was no help 
but for me to pay for it and look 
pleasant. 

Whilst the progress of the intended 
swindle on me was being matured, I 
need not say that Mr. Redfern had many 
irons in the fire, and was systematically 
defrauding other tradesmen in the West 
End, to several of whom he casually 
mentioned my name as having supplied 
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him with his horses. So when the 
bubble burst several of them called on 
me to ascertain if possible any news of 
the rascal, amongst them the proprietor 
of one of the largest establishments in 
London for the sale of curios and objets 
d’art who, in relating how he had been 
victimised, mentioned among _ other 
things a very valuable Japanese ivory 
sunshade, set with emeralds, of which 
Redfern had relieved him. His counte- 
nance brightened considerably when | 
told him that I was the receiver of the 
stolen property, and-handed it to him 
back again. 

So ended this very ingenious plot, 
which very nearly proved successful. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Many of my readers will, of course, 
remember the memorable Tichbourne 
trial and the many partisans he had 
amongst all classes of society ; for which 
there certainly was at first some ground 
for excuse, considering the marvellous 
evidence he became possessed of and the 
extraordinary manner in which he had 
gained information and coached himself 
up, even to the minutest details, con- 
cerning the real Sir Roger. As an 
instance of this the following incident 
may not prove uninteresting. 

A friend of mine, who knew Sir Roger 
before he left England, thoroughly 
believed in the claimant to the last; so 
much so that he became the unfortunate 
possessor of a considerable number of 
the £100 Tichborne Bonds, which were 
to be redeemed when his title was 
established. 

One day, after this remarkable trial 
had been going on for months and 
months and the judge was expected daily 
to conclude his summing up, I happened 
to meet the friend above referred to, who 
said he was going to have a cigar 
that evening with Sir Roger, who 
was then living in Bessborough Gardens. 
He asked me if I would like to accom- 
peny him, and knowing he was on sufli- 
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ciently intimate terms with Sir Roger to 
introduce a friend, 1 availed myself of 
the opportunity of seeing the man of 
whom then the whole world was talking. 

A more agreeable man I never met, 
full of anecdotes and good humour, with 
apparently no more anxiety respecting 
the great issue at stake—although the 
key was then half turned upon him— 
than if he had been waiting to hear the 
result of a boat race. His own opinion 
was that the jury would not agree. To 
see him going down to Court every 
morning in his brougham, with his high 
stepping horse, smoking a cigar, one 
would have thought he had not a trouble 
in the world. He was sentenced the 
following morning, so I was only just in 
time. 

During our interview that memorable 
evening the conversation turned upon 
horses and, as he evidently perceived 
that 1 knew something about them, he 
said : 





‘* Excuse me, Mr. Cox, but are you 
connected with the horse business?’ 

On my replying in the affirmative, he 
said : 

‘*My reason for asking you this is 
because it was from some one of your 
name that I purchased my chargers, 
when I joined the Carbineers at the 
Curragh.”’ 

He described my father exactly, 
described the Stamford Street yard to 
the letter, just as it was arranged in 
every detail, and said where it was 
situated, almost at the corner of a street 
close to a bridge (which was Black- 
friars Bridge). All this was perfectly 
correct. It only goes to show what a 
memory he had and how he must have 
studied every conceivable detail in any 
matter upon which it was possible to be 
cross-examined, for he had no more idea 
of secing me that evening than the man 
in the moon. As a matter of fact, the 
real Sir Roger did buy his chargers of 
my father when he joined the Carbineers 
and they were sent for delivery to the 
Curragh. 


(To be continued.) 








A SOCIETY BEAUTY 
OF THE REIGN OF KING JAMES I. 


MISTRESS VENETIA STANLEY. 


By E. P. 


ER picture by Sir Anthony Van- 
dyke hangs in the Queen’s Draw- 
ing Room at Windsor, over the 

Chimney.’’ So says Aubrey, the anti- 

quarian and “‘ idle fellow,’’ as he calls 
himself. It is now removed to the Van- 

dyke Room, and there the tourist may 
see Venetia sitting, ever fair and young, 
arrayed in a loose classical robe and sur- 

Victory 
flies to place a wreath of laurel on her 
brow and beneath her foot she crushes 

the prostrate Loves. One hand rests upon 

a dove, to denote her innocency, and the 
other plays fearlessly with a_ serpent, 
whose envenomed tooth is powerless to 
hurt her. 

In this portrait Vandyke vindicates the 
honour of the famous beauty, with whose 
name slanderous tongues had been only 
too busy, and Ben Jonson has sung her 
praises under the title of Eupheme. It 
isa happy fate to be immortalised by two 
such men, and happier still to have been 
wife to one who, in his day, was known 
as the ‘*‘ Ornament of England.’’ 

Venetia Anatasia Stanley was born in 
the year 1600, and was the younger of 
the two daughters of Sir Edward Stanley 
of Tonge Castle, and of 
Lady Lucy Percy. She was thus closely 
related to the great Earls of Northumber- 
land and Derby, “‘ 


rounded by allegorical figures. 


Shropshire, 


whose ancestors have 
pulled down kings and their successors 
have still the right to wear a regal crown 
upon their princely temples.’’ Venetia’s 
childhood was not an enviable one, for 
her mother died early and her father, 
following a custom not uncommon at that 
time, retired into a hermitage to mourn 
his loss. The child was left under the care 
of some relatives in Buckinghamshire, 
and had rather a neglected education, 
but in spite of this she grew up a most 
loveable little girl, with a face that gave 


promise of rare beauty. She was often 
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invited to the neighbouring mansion of 
Gothurst, now called Gayhurst, to play 
with the two little sons of Mary, Lady 
Digby. 

This lady had been the wife of Sir 
Everard Digby, once reputed the hand- 
somest man in England, who had died a 
shameful death at the age of twenty-four 
for his complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. 
Nearly all his property had been _for- 
feited to the Crown, but Gothurst was his 
widow’s own inheritance, and here she 
lived and devoted herself to her children. 
The elder, Kenelm, was a magnificent 
and precocious boy and was three years 
younger than Venetia, but from his 
greater size and intellect always seemed 
much older than his years. 

These children played together in the 
sunny high-walled garden and pleached 
alleys, and amid such quiet and gracious 
surroundings was begun the first chap- 
ter of a love story that was to end only 
with their lives. Not a very idyllic love 
story, for it is marred by some passages 
of very sordid in real life it is 
seldom that love, even between two such 
gifted human beings as Venetia Stanley 
and Kenelm Digby, can be kept at a 
uniform poetic level. 


prose ; 


As time went on Lady Digby began to 
discourage their happy childish friend- 
ship; she disapproved of little Venetia, 
and not without reason, for the girl was 
not well brought up 
mother’s point of view. 


from a_ careful 
At the age of ten Kenelm was sent 
away and placed under the care of Laud, 
afterwards Archbishop but then Dean of 
Gloucester, and henceforward the child- 
ren only saw each other occasionally, but 
their devotion never faltered but rather 
increased with their increasing years. 
Kenelm on leaving Gloucester was sent 
to Spain with his kinsman, John Digby, 
the ambassador, better known as the Ear] 
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of Bristol, and on his return he went as 
a gentleman commoner to Worcester 
College, Oxford, where he was soon con- 
spicuous for his brilliant abilities and for 
his love of the occult sciences which he 
studied under the tutorship of the 
renowned Dr. Allen. 

In the meantime Venetia had made her 
appearance at court; her father emerg- 
ing from his solitude, took her thither 
for the festivities in celebration of the 
marriage of King James’ only daughter, 
Elizabeth, the ‘‘ Queen of Hearts.”’ 

It was a time of revelry indeed! The 
Court and City, so lately plunged in 
grief for their pride and darling, Prince 
Henry, were only too glad to put off their 
mourning to do honour to their other 
darling, and how glad and gay London 
could be would surprise her sober modern 
denizens, who painfully associate public 
holidays with ‘‘ mafficking,’’ and other 
unimaginative sports. England was then 
still Merry England; the glow of the 
Elizabethan day had not yet faded out of 
the sky and, though the storms of Puri- 
tan revolt and fierce civil strife were 
gathering, their shadows had not then 
darkened the land. 

Up the sparkling stream of Thames, 
whose banks were bordered with pleasant 
gardens sloping down from handsome 
houses where the lordly nobles dwelt, 
sailed fleets of brightly decorated barges 
and processions of great whales and 
other artificial monsters with goddesses 
or allegorical figures on their backs 
declaiming verses, while pageants took 
their glittering way through the streets. 
The passion for ‘‘ dressing up,”’ for act- 
ing, music and part-singing, was general 
in all classes. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ rude 
mechanicals,’’ who retired to a suburban 
wood to rehearse a play to present to 
their lord at his marriage feast were 
not Athenians but Londoners. True, 
manners and language were coarser and 


more unreserved, but it was a life of: 


richer, fuller-blooded vitality than our 
own. : 

At Court there was an endless succes- 
sion of masques and balls, much to the 
fatigue of the poor King. It was to one 
of these balls that Venetia was taken at 


the early age of thirteen. At first she 
was only a spectator, on account of her 
youth, but her beauty attracted so much 
attention that she was led out to dance 
coranto after coranto till she was quite 
weary. 

After this brief season of gaiety Sir 
Edward Stanley retired once more to his 
cell and left his daughter at Enstone 
Abbey, in Oxfordshire, under the care of 
a tenant and some servants. A small 
part of the Abbey Church is still stand- 
ing, but of the mansion itself, a former 
monastery, with its richly wainscotted 
hall and ceiling, little remains. Here 
Venetia lived like a Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood, but she was not forgotten by 
the great world she had left. All the 
gallants of the Court were eagerly await- 
ing the re-appearance of the ‘‘ beautiful, 
desirable creature,’’ who was reputed 
also to be a rich heiress. Among their 
number was Sir Edward Sackville, who 
openly avowed his intention of carrying 
off the prize. This young knight was 
the brother of the Earl of Dorset, whom 
he afterwards succeeded, who ‘‘ lived in 
the greatest grandeur of any nobleman 
of his time.’”’ Sir Edward himself is 
described as being ‘‘ beautiful, graceful, 
and vigorous,”’ with a wit ‘‘ sparkling, 
pleasant and sublime’’—in fact, an 
irresistible lady-killer, and a swashing 
young swordsman to boot. 

The succeeding years of Venetia’s girl- 
hood are somewhat mysterious, and the 
accounts given are conflicting : the most 
continuous narrative is that of Kenelm 
Digby’s own private memoirs, written in 
the form of a ‘‘ romance Aa clef,’’ an 
extraordinary production, whose lan- 
guage is a mixture of involved, high- 
flown Euphuism and shameless out- 
spokenness. All the characters are dis- 
guised by Greek or Latin names, the 
mise en scéne is transferred from 
London to Corinth, and the story is in 
parts so at variance with known facts 
that little reliance can be placed upon it 
beyond the bare outline of events. 

Mistress or Lady Venetia Stanley, as 
she is indifferently called (for the cour- 
tesy title was less strictly applied then 
than now), made her re-entrance into 
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London society at about the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, and we hear of her 
as living in a house of her own in 
Holborn, or in the Strand, with all the 
independence of a married woman. Why 
the wealthy daughter of two noble houses 
such as Stanley and Percy should have 
been allowed to set up a separate estab- 
lishment can only be explained by the 
supposition of a family feud or the death 
of her father. Of her elder sister and 
co-heiress, Frances, who married Sir 
John Fortescue, no mention is made. 
Venetia does not seem to have been one 
of those ‘‘ strong-minded’’ women in 
advance of their age, who scorn the 
restrictions of society, and her sedate, 
gentle demeanour could hardly be stig- 
matized by the hideous modern word 
‘* fast.’’ Like Portia, the Lady of Bel- 
mont, she lived in the company of a 
gentlewoman and confidante, and to her 
house resorted 


sé 


‘* Renowned suitors: and her sunny 
locks 
Hung on her temples like a golden 
fleece.”’ 


This ‘‘ splendour of her hair’’ has been 
described by her adoring lover, Kenelm 
Digby, ‘‘ as though a stream of sun- 
beams had been gathered together and 
converted into a solid stbstance.’? The 
more prosaic Aubrey, however, calls it 
a delicate, dark brown.’’ Her face, he 
tells us, was a short oval, with dark- 
brown eyebrows, about which much 
sweetness lay, and also in the opening of 
her eyelids. The colour of her cheeks 
was just that of a damask rose, which 
is neither to@hot nor too pale: she was 
of a just stature, not very tall, with 
beautiful hands and feet. Over the door 
of her house was written, after-the fan- 
tastic taste of the day: 


sé 


‘** Come not near 
For Dame Venetia Stanley lodgeth 
here.”’ 


But in spite of this prohibition, it was 
hospitably open to a fashionable throng, 
and among the many Jasons who came 
in quest of her were Sir Edward Sack- 


ville and a young gentleman to whom 
Digby gives the name of Ursatius. 
Neither of them, however, made much 
progress in the lady’s good graces 
although Ursatius by means of large 
bribes had bought over the gentlewoman 
to his side. This unworthy duenna was 
never tired of praising his good looks 
and urging the advantage of such a 
match, but her young mistress invariably 
replied that if ever she married it would 
be with no other than the playmate of 
her childhood, Kenelm Digby. 

Finding that his suit was not pros- 
pering Ursatius tried another, method. 
At his instigation the confidante proposed 
a drive into the country, and when in a 
lonely road, Venetia’s coach was 
attacked by a band of armed men, and 
she herself was forcibly dragged out by 
Ursatius, who ran away with her to a 
hunting lodge in a wood. The captive 
found herself imprisoned in a spacious 
bed chamber in the custody of a house- 
keeper, but she made her escape in the 
middle of the night by tying the sheets 
together and letting herself down 
through the window. The intrepid girl 
also surmounted the high garden wall 
by means of her garters and wandered 
about in the forest beyond till daylight. 
Here, according to Digby, she was set 
upon by wolves! No doubt a more 
romantic way of saying that she strayed 
across the scent of a fox and was 
attacked by the hounds in pursuit. The 
hunters were out betimes and hearing her 
terrified screams soon came up to her 
rescue. Among them, like a true knight 
of fairy tale, rode Sir Edward Sackville, 
who at once recognised in the forlorn, 
bedraggled damsel in distress the 
renowned beauty Lady Venetia and 
blessed his good fortune that had sent 
him at this opportune moment. With the 
most chivalrous courtesy, he led her to 
the house of a kinswoman of his own, a 
noble dowager of high rank who dwelt 
in a country house not far off. 

This lady, who is disguised by Digby 
under the pseudonym of the Lady 
Artesia, received the poor girl very 
kindly and cared for her tenderly till she 
had recovered from the fright and hard- 
ships she had endured. On comparing 











notes and talking over their mutual 
acquaintance Venetia was delighted to 
find that Artesia was an intimate friend 


of the Digby family and that, in fact, 
Lady Digby and her eldest son were 


shortly coming on a visit. Alas! it was 
for the purpose of arranging a 
between the boy and Lady Artesia’s 
grand-daughter. Poor Venetia dis- 
sembled her feelings: she and Kenelm 
had not seen each other for some time 
owing to the watchful mother’s preven- 
tion, stayed on in the hope of 
seeing him once more. 

He came and her heart went out to 
him. Kenelm Digby at the age of seven- 
teen had already grown to such a stately 
height and noble proportions that the 
disparity of their years scarcely 
apparent. He is said to have attained 
in after years to such enormous strength 
that he could with one hand lift up a 
chair on which a man was seated. If he 
resembled his portrait by Vandyke he 
must have been a very splendid vision, 


marriage 


so she 


Was 


in his richly embroidered doublet and 
exquisite lace collar. He has dark curl- 
ing locks, bright eyes and a little 


moustache, carefully turned up at the 
ends, but the face is somewhat too broad 
and full for strict beauty. ‘‘ No man 
became grandeur better,’’ says Aubrey, 
‘he had so graceful an elocution and so 
noble an address that had he been dropped 
out of the clouds in any part of the world 
he would have made himself respected.’ 

To Kenelm, after their long absence, 
Venetia appeared the fairest lady his eyes 
had yet beheld, and the playmates were 
playmates no longer but lovers. To 
elude Lady Digby’s vigilance, however, 
they greeted each other coldly and pre- 
tended to fall in with the plans of their 
elders. They bided their time so suc- 
cessfully that the matron’s stern super- 
vision began to relax. One day, when 
out hunting with a party in the forest, 
they contrived to get separated from the 
rest and stayed behind in a sylvan glade. 
Here they solemnly plighted their troth 
but agreed to kee ‘~p the betrothal secret, 
as the youth was still a minor. The 
awkward part, was the pro- 
posed match 


however, 


with Artesia’s grand- 
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and in this he could no longer 
His mother suspect- 


daughter, 
seem to acquiesce. 


ing the reason sent him abroad once 
more, but before leaving he gave his 


betrothed a diamond ring and she in 
return ‘* tet down her splendid mane ”’ 
and cut off a lock of it, which he wore 
as a bracelet round his arm. 

He left England in April and went 
first to France and appeared at a masked 
ball at Angiers where the Queen Mother 
was holding her Court. 


Marie de Medicis was at that time 
forty-seven years of age, stout and 
unwieldy, but with a heart still sus- 


ceptible. The goodly young Englishman 
who stood head 
fellows in the crowd, caught her fancy, 
and in spite of his eighteen years, she 
fell in love with him. She sent for him 
to a private audience and Digby, to his 
dismay, found himself led up a_ back 
staircase where he was met by a lady- 
in-waiting, who conducted him to the 
Queen’s apartments, talking mysteri- 
ously of the extreme honour and happi- 
ness that was awaiting him. Digby grew 
more and perturbed, for he had 
heard of the Marquis of Concini, one of 
the lady’s former lovers, whom her son 
(that stern guardian of her morals, Louis 
XIII.) had put to death. 

Presently the royal matron appeared 
and began coyly to describe the state of 
her feelings, but at the sight of that 
coarse, red face, the youth was seized 
with terror and fled precipitately, pre- 
tending he heard the King’s soldiers 
coming along the passage. Either fear- 
ing the fate of Concini or the fury of 
woman scorned, Digby took refuge in 
Italy and, as a further precaution, 
a report of his death to be spread abroad. 

He lived chiefly in Florence, that 
Mecca of intellectual pilgrimage, and 
delighted in the society of its learned 
men and of the distinguished strangers 
within its gates. 

Kenelm Digby possessed in a great 
degree that remarkable combination of 
qualities that had made the Elizabethan 


almost a above his 


more 


caused 


gentleman so magnificent a specimen of 
manhood. Like suitar 
Bassanio, he and a 


Portia’s chosen 
soldier 


‘ 


was "a 
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scholar,’’ and loved also to show a swell- 
ing port. He had in him something of 
Francis Drake and of Lord Bacon, whose 
mind Macaulay has compared to the 
wand of the Peri Banou, so small it 
could be folded into a fan fit for a lady’s 
hand, so large it could be spread out 
into a tent to cover a mighty army. 
Nothing was too small, nothing too great 
for Kenelm Digby; from the best mode 
of fattening chickens to the conduct of a 
sea-fight. But, though he delighted in 
natural science, he was by no means a 
Baconian ; he had far too much wonder 
and imagination. His feet were at the 
parting of the ways between the Old 
and New Learning. Ahead was the 
straightforward, practical philosophy 
that was to lead to such great dis- 
coveries, but he preferred to turn aside 
to the tortuous paths of the schoolmen 
and the occult scientists. He chose 
alchemy, astrology, and the study of 
magic rather than chemistry, astronomy, 
and the investigation of causes. 

It was in Italy that he met the Carme- 
lite monk who told him the secret of the 
famous Powder of Sympathy, with which 
the name of Digby is chiefly associated, 
and who professed to have it from India. 
The mystery of the East had always a 
special attraction for our hero, and he 
made friends with a learned Brahmin 
who was travelling in Europe, and gazed 
with admiration on his book of magic 
‘* inscribed with sigils, pentacles and 
figures of sundry colours.”’ 

In the meantime he had heard nothing 
of Venetia. To his numerous letters he 
had received no reply and, alarmed by 
this silence, he confided in the Brahmin, 
who undertook to allay his fears as to 
her safety. They repaired to an unfre- 
quented wood and on the fallen trunk of 
a tree Digby beheld a lady sitting. Her 
hair hung over her white shoulders and 
covered her as with a veil: she leaned 
her cheek upon her hand and her face 
was overclouded with grief. He recog- 
nised her instantly as his beloved and 
rushed forward to seize her hand but 
found he grasped only the thin air. She 
was, in fact, ‘‘ a phlizz’’ (to borrow a 
word from Lewis Carroll). Digby at 
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first feared that his lady was dead and 
that it was her spirit that had appeared 
to him, but the Brahmin reassured him 
by declaring that it was a simulacrum of 
her actual bodily presence, just as she 
was at’that moment, which he had caused 
to be projected all the way from England. 
She was alive but very unhappy. 

Time went on and though he still had 
no letters from Venetia, he received news 
about her that was even more disquiet- 
ing. Her name was linked with that of 
Sir Edward Sackville, and these rumours 
grew more and more persistent and cir- 
cumstantial. One winter evening he was 
sitting in his chamber where a bright 
fire was burning; letters were brought 
him from home, and from these it 
seemed only too certain that she had 
played him false with one who had not 
even offered her the dignity of marriage. 
In a fury he stripped the bracelet of her 
hair from his arm and flung it into the 
flames, vowing henceforward to root her 
memory from his heart. 

He left Italy and went to Spain to join 
Lord Digby, the ambassador who was 
very proud of his superb young cousin. 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham were then in Madrid on their 
famous quest of the Infanta. Kenelm 
was attached to the Prince’s suite and 
tried to console himself with the dark 
eyes of the Spanish ladies, who smiled 
on him very kindly. There was one, 
Donna Maria Manrique, sister of the 
Duke of Maqueda, with whom he flirted 
rather heartlessly, but he also formed a 
remarkable friendship with the Bishop of 
Toledo and pursued,his studies. His 
desire to see and hear some new thing 
was insatiable and he was once greatly 
excited by watching a Benedictine monk 
teaching a deaf-mute by means of lip- 
reading, a method of which we have 
heard much in recent years. 

Digby returned to England with 
Steenie and Baby Charles in October, 
1623, and after spending some time with 
his mother at Gothurst, he was sum- 


moned to Hichenbroke, where the King 
was staying, to receive the honour of 
knighthood in recognition of his services 
He nearly lost his eye- 


to the Prince. 
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sight at the same time for the royal 
James, whose fear of a naked sword is 
well known, in turning away his head 
from the flash of the blade almost poked 
the point into his eye : fortunately Buck- 
ingham, who was standing by, stepped 
forward and guided the weapon aright. 

James was particularly gracious to 
young Digby, partly on account of the 
cures effected by the Powder of Sym- 
pathy, which were of just such a nature 
to excite the royal interest. This much- 
talked-of nostrum, which was nothing 
else but powdered vitriol, was vaunted 
to be a sovereign remedy for sword-cuts 
and flesh wounds. The first experiment 
was on a gentleman of the household, 
James Howell, who had had his hand 
badly gashed by interfering in a duel and, 
though plastered up and bandaged, the 
wound began to fester and to cause 
extreme pain. One day he showed his 
hand to Sir Kenelm Digby who declared 
the treatment was all wrong. He removed 
the plaster and bandage and tying the 
hand up lightly in a clean cloth, bade 
the sufferer leave it alone. He then took 
the bandage all saturated with blood and 
steeped it in a basin of water in which 
some of the powder had been dissolved. 
This was the cure! The powder was 
supposed to act upon the blood of the 
wound and so in some occult and sym- 
pathetic manner upon the wound itself 
without even touching it. As a matter 
of fact, the wound did heal, but owing 
to quite different causes. The admiring 
courtiers, however, attributed it all to the 
Powder of Sympathy, and great was the 
fame of Sir Kenelm Digby. 

Let us, however, return to Venetia. 
She, too, had been distressed by her 
lover’s silence, at first believing that he 
was really dead. It was the old, old 
story of intercepted letters. There is 
no proof that it was Lady Digby who 
had interfered with the course of true 
love, but she certainly had the most 
interest in doing so, and the most oppor- 
tunity, for as her son’s guardian, all his 
servants were in her pay. 

Be that as it may, Venetia had heard 
no word from her lover and had been 
very unhappy, then indignant, and had 
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listened to Sir Edward Sackville, perhaps 
out of pique, perhaps out of gratitude 
for his rescue of her in the forest. 

It is true her conduct was imprudent, 
due ‘‘ to a little indulgency of a gentle 
nature which sprung from indiscretion 
or rather want of experience, and made 
her liable to censure.’’ Perhaps also 
some foolish boasting on Sackville’s part 
gave rise to slanders that Lady Digby 
and her friends were only too eager to 
seize upon and exaggerate. Aubrey, her 
chief detractor, states that she had two 
children and that Sackville paid her an 
income of £500 a year. But Aubrey 
wrote many years after her death, and is 
notoriously careless as to his facts. 

It was one bright December day when 
the sun ‘‘ threw forth more comfortable 
and glorious beams than it had done 
many days before,’’ and tempted people 
of quality out into the fields in their 
coaches to enjoy the fine weather. Mis- 
tress Stanley was among their number, 
sitting in pensive loveliness among the 
cushions of her chariot. As she drove 
out of the City, a gay cavalier came 
riding by with dark flowing curls and rich 
velvet cloak and attended by a retinue of 
servants. It was Sir Kenelm Digby 
returning to London town, and the two 
lovers looked upon each other once more 
after long absence, and passed on. He 
believed her false, yet the sight of that 
exquisite face renewed all his former 
raptures, and he sent his servant the next 
day to inquire out her house and to ask 
permission for his master to call. Per- 
mission was given and Digby accordingly 
went, but only, as he cynically confesses, 
as a moth to please his eyes with so fair 
a sight. 

And this is the most disappointing part 
of the love story. Instead of mutual 
explanations and protests of undying 
affection, he treated her with all the dis- 
respectful freedom usual towards a bona- 
roba (demi-mondaine). At last his con- 
duct grew so insulting that ‘‘ with noble 
anger and disdain she banished him from 
her presence.’’ 

All Digby’s better feelings returned 
and in spite of the risk of incurring his 
mother’s displeasure, he implored her to 
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marry him. Venetia at first refused, not 
because she could not pardon the rude- 
ness of his behaviour (she was not in 
advance of her age in point of fine feel- 
ing), but for the odd reason that she had 
given her picture to Sir Edward Sack- 
ville and he declined to return it. While 
it remained in his hands, she said, she 
could never belong to another. There 
was a superstition. still prevalent that the 
possession of a portrait or image gave 
the owner some mysterious power over 
the original, and Venetia may have feared 
some revenge on Sackville’s part. 

Thirsting for his rival’s blood Kenelm 
flew to Sackville and challenged him toa 
duel: but, though one of the finest 
swordsmen in Europe, the latter refused 
to fight. He was struck with a noble 
remorse for the wrong he had done, and 
he gave back the portrait, saying that if 
ever he had uttered a word derogatory 
to Mistress Venetia Stanley he had 
falsely slandered her. 

So Kenelm and Venetia were betrothed 
once more, and as a further proof of her 
devotion she sold her jewels to enable the 
extravagant young fellow to fit himself 
out with becoming splendour for his 
journey to France with Buckingham, who 
was to fetch the Princess Henrietta 
Maria. 

They were married early in the year 
1625, unknown to the bridegroom’s 
mother and relatives, and they were very, 
very happy. Venetia was a most loyal 
and obedient wife and was content to live 
in retirement, a pattern of propriety and 
** strictly kept the secret of the marriage 
in spite of a fall from her horse,’’ in spite 
too of the occasion it gave to slanderous 


tongues. Two children were born, 
Kenelm and John; probably the two 
ascribed by Aubrey to Sackville. Sir 


Kenelm was much at Court where he 
was appointed Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to the new King. But he 
gained little advancement owing ‘‘ to the 
unfriendly greatness of Buckingham,”’ 
so he devoted himself more and more to 
the society of his sweet wife, in whom he 
so delighted till it seemed at last that he 
would, like Geraint, degenerate into 
mere uxoriousness. But from this he 


was roused by the state of public affairs. 
The ‘‘ vanward clouds of evil days ”’ 
were fast gathering ; the war with France 
seemed likely to end in disaster, and 
Englishmen were dispirited and ashamed 
of their country. Digby, who had in him 
the spirit of the bold Elizabethan sea- 
rovers, longed to do some _ generous 
action to redeem the credit of England, 
and fitted out two ships at his own 
expence to sail to Scanderoon and destroy 
the French shipping in the harbour there. 
He obtained a commission from the King 
ostensibly for ‘* the improvement of his 
knowledge ’’ for fear of offending the 
all-powerful Buckingham, but he had 
secret permission to attack the enemies 
of England. He set out on this famous 
expedition in 1627, shortly after the birth 
of his second son, and left instructions 
with his wife to make their marriage 
public whenever she thought fit. 

On arriving at Scanderoon they found 
several French war vessels and their 
allies, the Venetian galleasses, lying at 
anchor ; Digby boldly declared battle and 
after a grand sea-fight of three hours, 
totally defeated them. 

This brilliant action, which recalled 
the glorious days of Francis Drake, 
gained him immense applause and 
revived the hearts of his countrymen. 

On his return to England Digby 
appears to have inherited his mother’s 
wealth and lands. He and Venetia now 
lived openly together and in great state 
at Gothurst, and in their house in Hol- 
born. Sir Kenelm was a liberal patron 
of art and learning, and the young Lady 
Digby adorned her position with a sweet- 
ness and dignity that made her admired 
and loved by all. Sackville was often 
their guest, and Aubrey relates that he 
would, on taking leave, kiss the hand of 
his hostess, ‘‘ with much love and pas- 
sion,’’ her husband standing by. Deli- 
cacy of feeling was never one of Digby’s 
strongest points, and he frankly exulted 
in the vainlonging of other men for his 
beautiful possession. He was absurdly 
proud of his wife’s beauty, and devised 
all kinds of cosmetics and concoctions to 
preserve it. It must have been rather 
trying to have to swallow snail soup and 
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capons fed on vipers, but the obedient 
wife shrank from nothing that would 
please her fantastic lord. He cherished 
her like some precious jewel or work of 
art. Whether his love would have 
endured when ill-health and advancing 
years had dimmed her charms, was never 
put to the test, for Death snatched away 
his treasure in the full brilliance of her 
beauty. Lady Digby’s health began to 
fail after the birth of her fifth child; she 
sank into a rapid decline, and one June 
morning of the year 1633, she was found 
dead in her bed, with her cheek resting 
on her hand. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was distracted with 
grief, but it was characteristic of him 
that he had a picture painted of her in 
this pathetic attitude, lying as if asleep. 

Malicious tongues were not slow in 
spreading the report that he had 
poisoned her by making her drink viper 
wine. No trace of such poison, 
however, was discovered at the post- 
mortem inquiry, which revealed the fact 
that the exquisite head ‘* contained but 
little brain.”’ 

She was buried at Christ Church, 
Newgate, where her sorrowing husband 
erected a magnificent monument to her 
memory, but it was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire, all except a 
bust of her wrought in brass. It was 
much defaced by the flames, but Aubrey, 


strolling one day in Newgate many years 
after, spied it in a brazier’s shop and 
recognised ‘* Dame Venetia.”’ 

Sir Kenelm Digby survived his loss for 
thirty eventful years, but he never 
married again, and went down to the 
grave mourning for the wife of his 
youth. 

After her funeral he retired to Gres- 
ham College, to find consolation in the 
society of the professors. He let his 
beard grow as a sign of mourning, and 
henceforward always wore a long black 
cloak. Vandyck, who had just returned 
from Italy, painted him in this habit— 
a striking contrast, with his melancholy 
air and wuntrimmed locks, to the 


sumptuous young dandy of earlier years. ™® 


This portrait was presented by Digby 
to the Bodleian Library along with the 
collection of books that had been be- 
queathed to him by his old tutor, Dr. 
Allen. 

Of Venetia’s five children, three lived 
to grow up; Kenelm, who was slain in 
the Civil War, and John, who inherited 
Gothurst. He had his father’s generous 
magnificence and fine presence, ‘‘ with 
something of the 
mother’s face.”’ 


sweetness of his 
He died without chil- 
dren, so Venetia’s daughter was the only 
one to perpetuate her line, and from her ~ 
was descended Sir Stephen Glynn, fathe 
of the late Mrs. Gladstone. 
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THE PEARL DEALER. 


By JAMES CHRISTIE. 


LD Teddy Boden was lounging out- 
side ‘‘ The Mermaids,’’ at Graves- 
end. He had no money to spend, 

but he could inhale gratifying odours 
from that standpoint. 

Two other dilapidated longshoremen 
were enjoying the pleasure of his society 
and conversation, and it was agreed that 
if old Teddy had gone into Parliament, 
he’d have made the country sit up. 

‘* Why we put up with it, is a puzzle 
to some,’’ he said, oracularly, ‘‘ ’ere’s 
some with thousands o’ pounds to ther 
name, and there’s others—like you and 
me, Bill, and like you, Jim—as can’t 
rattle one copper again another. Now, 
why is this? ’’ 

‘* Perlice,’’ suggested Jim solemnly, 
sucking at his pipe. 

‘* Give it up,”’ said Bill Parkins. 

‘** Cause we’re Britishers,’’ explained 
Teddy, ‘‘ now if we’d ’a’ been born 
Irishers, we’d a kicked up sich a hulloa- 
bulloo, that them chaps in Parleyment 
would ’a’ tumbled over their feet a-try- 
ing to give us what we wanted. But we 
ain’t, we’re Britishers, and well we know 
*° 

‘* British is as good as Irish any day,”’ 
said Bill. ‘‘ I just took a Irish mate off 
to the Sunbeam and ’e on’y give me a 
bob.’’ 

‘“Yus, but if we was Irish, we’d ’a’ 
done different,’’ persisted Teddy, ‘‘ we'd 
’a’ gone in for guns and outrages. When 
the man come down our street for the 
rent we'd ’a’ shot ’im.”’ 

‘*And got ’ung—no thankee,”’ said 
Bill. 

** Not if we was Irish—’cause every- 
one of us would ’a’ swore ’e shot ’isself. 
Then after we’d a shot a dozen or more 
rent collectors, they wouldn’t get one to 
call,’ explained Teddy triumphantly. 

‘**’Ow about summonsing ? ’’ enquired 
Jim. 

**'We’d 'a’ shot the perlice as served 
the summons, and sent letters to the 
landlord marked with. a corfin—’E’ { ’a’ 


give us the ’ouses in the end. You 
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believe me, the Irish is the boys for 
business.’ 

‘* My brother Alf did business with a 
Irish skipper onst,’’ said Bill pensively, 
‘* sold ’im a pair o’ sea boots for thirty 
bob, and got the money.’’ 

** What o’ that? ”’ scoffed Teddy. 

‘‘ Alf ’e went to the bootshop and 
took the Capen’s card which ’e give Alf. 
‘ A pair o’ sea boots for Capen O’ Harri- 
gan,’ says Alf, ‘ about tens, and I’m to 
take ’em.’ ‘ Want a deposit,’ says they ; 
so Alf puts down ten bob and takes the 
boots. Sells the boots for thirty bob 
and tells the bootshop to send the bill 
into the Capen—’Ows that fer bus’ness, 
and where did the Irisher come in? ”’ 

‘‘That was exceptional,’ agreed 
Teddy, ‘‘ you could no more take in a 
average Irisher than you could take in 
you or me, Bill.’’ 

‘* You'll excuse me, sir,’’ a melancholy 
voice said, ‘‘ but I could not help over- 
hearing that remark of yours. I notice 
that you are men of exceptional intelli- 
gence, perhaps genius—and so I appeal 
to you. What part of this river, gentle- 
men, should you say is deepest? ”’ 

The friends turned and scrutinised the 
gentleman who possessed the melancholy 
voice. He had a face to match it, and 
dark clothes. He did not look a poor 
man, and yet he appeared completely 
miserable—incredibly dejected. 

‘* And what might you want to know 
that for?’ asked Teddy Boden with deep 
suspicion. 

‘* To be frank with you,” explained 
the stranger, looking round to make sure 
that no one was within hearing distance, 
and that the lady at the oyster-shop was 
keeping the policeman well amused, ‘‘ to 
be absolutely frank with you, I want as 
much water over my head as possible.’’ 

Teddy thrust a horny hand out to the 
stranger’s collar, and held him as though 
expecting him to bolt, straight off. 
““No, you don’t,’’ he said firmly, 
you'll get yourself hanged if you try 
that on.’’ 
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‘“*I am so unfortunate—so terribly 
unfortunate,’’ pleaded the sad man, 
making no attempt whatever to escape. 

** And, excepting the perlice, there 
ain’t a man in this street as ain’t—and 
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** Same ’ere,’’ said Teddy, *‘ and what 


then? ’”’ 


““But have you property worth 


twenty thousand pounds on you?” 
enquired the sad man, keeping watch on 


a ba 


“* | WANT AS MUCH WATER OVER MY HEAD AS POSSIBLE,”’ SAID THE 
MELANCHOLY STRANGER. 


what then? ’’ said Teddy. 

‘*My misfortune is so peculiar. I 
ought to be immensely rich, and I 
haven’t the price of a bed on me,’’ said 
the stranger. 


the policeman, who was making the fish 
lady giggle convulsively. Teddy’s grasp 
tightened. 

** What’s that? ’’ he said harshly, ‘‘ you 
ain’t got no mugs to deal with ’ere.”’ 
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‘* Dear sir,’’ said the sad man humbly, 
‘* didn’t I notice your intelligence? 
Wasn’t it that that caused me to speak 
to you? Perhaps I ought to have taken 
you into my full confidence. Your brain 
might have found a way out for me that 
I couldn’t see.’”’ 

‘** That’s as may be,’’ Teddy said, still 
suspicious. 

“‘Is there any place where we can 
have a quiet talk? ’’ asked the stranger, 
seemingly encouraged a little. 

‘* There’s a parlour over the way as is 
quiet enough—on’y it’s for customers,”’ 
Teddy informed him, meaningly. 

‘*T have a shilling upon me. Beds— 
respectable beds, I notice, are eighteen- 
pence here. Shall we adjourn?’’ sug- 
gested the sad man. Teddy, still retain- 
ing his prize in partial custody, led the 
way into the dark parlour, and called for 
a pint each. The stranger paid. 

** Now you can talk—we’re a listen- 
ing,’’ remarked Teddy, sitting like a 
judge. 

‘*] thank you for listening,’’ said the 
sad man, ‘‘ and beforehand, I thank you 
for your advice.” 

‘Go ’long,’’ grumbled Bill. 

Teddy considered this an interruption, 
and a trespass on his prerogative, and 
he told Bill to shut his head. 

‘*My name is Wells,’’ said the sad 
man, ‘‘ you may have heard it before— 
Samuel Leopold Wells—named Leopold 
after the king of the Belgians, who was 
one of my godfathers.”’ 

‘‘] know a man named Wall,’’ said 
Bill, who was again told to shut his head 
—this time his fat head. 

‘* Thank you,”’ said Mr. Wells, ‘I 
won't detain you long. I was out in the 
East doing business in Japan lately—the 
Japs are a wonderful race, gentlemen.’”’ 

** So are the Irish,’’ said Teddy. 

‘Ves, I believe gifted,”’ 
agreed Mr. Wells, ‘‘ but as I was saying, 
I wasin Japan. A friend of mine—a Mr. 
Yan Sin Tee, came to me one day. ‘ Leo,’ 


so—very 


he said, in his smiling way, ‘ Leo, I’m 


going to fit out an expedition to the Iver- 
koo Islands.’ ’’ 

** Never 
Teddy. 


heard tell of them,’’ said 





‘* They are the private property of the 
Czar of all the Russians,’’ continued Mr. 
Wells, ‘‘ they are 123 miles due north of 
Viladivostock. They are maintained for 
the pearl fisheries.” 

‘* Oysters,’’ explained Teddy, pointing 
a big thumb at his friends. 

‘** Exactly,’’ said Mr. Wells, ‘‘ now 
my friend Yan said to me, ‘ The garri- 
son has been recalled to Vladivostock. 
I propose to do a little fishing in their 
absence.’ To cut a long story short, he 
fitted out the Too Sang steamer and we 
managed to collect close on fifty thou- 
sand pounds worth of pearls. Practically 
the spoils of war, gentlemen.”’ 

‘* Fifty thousand pounds! ”’ 
Teddy. 

Jim murmured, ‘‘ What ho! ”’ 

‘* They may be worth a little more,”’ 
said Mr. Wells, putting his hands in his 
trousers’ pocket and producing a handful 
of milky pearls. 

The iongshoremen 
terribly in staring. 
cluded his story. 

**On returning we met the Variag— 
Russian cruiser. ‘ Come here,’ she sig- 
nelled ; but my friend Yan told his engin- 
eer to clap on more steam. We literally 
flew. Then came a shell, and I regret to 
say it struck my friend Yan. He died 
in my arms, gentlemen.’’ Mr. Wells 
put the pearls back into his pocket, and 


repeated 


tried 
Mr. 


their eyes 
Wells con- 


sighed. 

‘““And you collared the pearls? ”’ 
enquired Teddy. 

‘* Hardly collared them, gentlemen. 


When we escaped from the Variag 
owing to the approach of a Japanese war 
vessel, the Alashi, I paid off the crew. 
It took my last hundred pounds, but I 
did it. Then I wondered what I was to 
do with the pearls.”’ 

“* Sell ’em,’’ said Teddy. 

** Easier said than done, my friend. 
Russian agents are watching me. The 
moment I try to sell them to any dealer 
I shall be arrested. I am known—the 
pearls are practically poached—no one 
claims them save the Russian Emperor 
and he—cruel tyrant—destroyer of my 
friend Yan—I 
see them. 


have sworn shall never 


Unless I can sell a few, there 
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is nothing but death for me. 
frankly, gentlemen, is there? ”’ 

‘* And how much might one of them 
big pearls be worth?” asked Teddy, 
cautiously. 

‘* They vary from £20 to £100. We 
only took valuable ones on account of 
space,’’ Mr. Wells told him. 

** And how many would you part with 
for a quid?” asked Teddy, 
artful. 

The stranger started to his feet. 

‘** Better death than this,’’ he cried 
bitterly ; ‘‘ is this advice or insult? ” 

‘“* Sit ye down,”’ said Teddy, grabbing 
at him, ‘‘ and listen. Give me the biggest 
ye can for a quid, and I'll borrow the 
money from the missus. That'll keep 
ye going like.’’ 

‘* You have been so friendly. 
tempt me,’’ murmured Mr. Wells. 

** T’ll take one,’’ said Jim. 

Bill said he’d stand by his friends. 

Mr. Wells brought out a handful of 
pearls, and three were chosen to be 
reserved for the three friends and 
delivered when they brought the money. 

What they told their wives may or 
may not be forgiven them, but within the 
hour the bargain was complete. Mr. 
Wells was richer by three pounds, and 
the poorer by three large pearls. 
that the purchasers 
should not sell in Gravesend owing to the 
presence of the Czar’s agents, but that 
they should go to London where ‘‘ any 
jeweller,”” Mr. Wells said, would give 
twenty pounds for each pearl. It was 
also agreed that they should not sell 
until next day, so as to throw the spies 
off the scent. Mr. Wells seemed affected 
when he said good-bye. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ but for your timely help I 
should have been food for fishes.’’ 

‘* Poor food, too,’’ 


Now 


looking 


You 


It was agreed 


said Teddy, criti- 
cally, as they watched him walk away. 

Presently, Jim voiced the thought of 
the meeting. 

** Why shouldn’t we make the money 
to-day? I could do with it.”’ 

*“ Same ’ere,”’ said Bill. 

Teddy reminded them of the agree- 
ment, but they absolutely declined to be 
bound by such reminiscences. 
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‘** They’re ours,’’ protested Jim, ‘‘ we 
can sell what’s ours without no one stop- 
ping us. I'd sell here,’’ he continued, 
defiantly, ‘‘ only there’s more money in 
London.”’ 

In the end they went to London, to a 
jeweller in Fenchurch Street, whose shop 
they knew well. They marched to the 
counter like men having a full right to 
the place : initiated brothers of the craft. 
Teddy put his big hand on a glass case 
with the pearl upon it, while the others 
waited their turn. 

The assistant looked them over, super- 
ciliously. 

** Well—what is it? ”’ 

‘* What price this ‘ere?’’ 
Teddy, hoarsely. Excitement 
both his voice and his manners. 

The assistant took up the pearl care- 
lessly and turned it about. 

‘* Two 


asked 
affected 


shillings a dozen,’ he 
answered. 

‘© What? ”’ 

‘*You heard me—two e¢ehillings a 
dozen—and you don’t come here with 
your games,’’ threatened the assistant, 
growing very red. 

Teddy recovered his voice, and he said 
many things which were not fit for a 
nicely-dressed shop assistant to hear. 
He accused the assistant of trying to 
swindle him, and spoke of legal proceed- 
ings. By-and-bye his friends led him 
out, and proposed that they should go 
elsewhere. 

There was silence between them as 
they marched down Fenchurch Street 
and into Gracechurch Street, down 
Gracechurch Street and into Bishopsgate 
Street, and there to another jeweller’s 
shop. The shadow of misfortune had 
made them glum. This time it was Bill 
who displayed a pearl. 

‘*] want a good price for this,”’ he 
said. 

The jeweller screwed a dwarfed tele- 
scope into one eye, and glared at the 
pearl. 

‘* Good imitation,”’ said he, ‘‘ did you 
think it was real? ’”’ 

‘* Guv’nor,”’ croaked Bill, ‘‘ we give 
three quid for three on ’em.”’ 


‘* You’ve been taken in,’’ said the 
















































































































































































































































































jeweller, very cheerfully ; ‘‘ these things 
are worth about threepence each. Good 
morning.”’ 

Just outside the shop the three long- 
shoremen argued as to who was to 
blame, until a policeman advised them to 
move on. Too angry to speak to each 
other any more, they walked back to 
Fenchurch Street Station singly. 

A train had just come in, and a dapper 
little man hurried down the long plat- 
form in full sight of the waiting Teddy. 
Then Jim arrived, and Teddy forgot 
their quarrel, as he gasped— 

‘* That there’s Wells.”’ 

** T’ll squash him, like er blueboddle,”’ 
promised Jim, under his breath. 

** Wait,’’ said Teddy, ‘‘ wait. Be 
nice to ’im, old man—keep yer eye on 
me, and tell Bill.’’ 

Teddy went with a smiling face and 
an open hand to meet Mr. Wells. 

The little man seemed startled and 
then seeing the broad, wooden smile on 
Teddy’s face he shook hands. 

** Mr. Wells—Mr. Wells,’’ said Teddy 
reproachfully, ‘‘ why didn’t yer take us 
in with yer? There’s a fortune in this 
game.”’ 

‘** Take you in? ’’ faltered Mr. Wells, 
who thought he had done this same thing 
rather successfully. 

*“Yus. What’s three quid to you? 
Nothink—is it, Bill? ”’ 

‘* No—nothink,’’ answered Bill, fol- 
lowing the lead, trustfully. 

‘* There’s the skipper of a tramp as 
we sold them to for two quid apiece 
when we found they was make-believes— 
as would take a ’undred—wouldn’t ’e, 
Bill? ’’ 

‘* Two ’undered,’’ replied Bill, confi- 
dently. 

Mr. Wells gasped. 

** So you found out the joke,” he said 
feebly. ‘*‘ Of course I knew you’d pass 
it along.” 

**O’ course,’’ said Teddy, ‘‘ and says 
Jim and Bill to me—‘ there’s money in 
this,’ says they, ‘if so be as we could 
find that gen’leman again,’—and then 
blest if you didn’t come erlong—like 
Providence.’”’ 
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‘** And where is this Captain? ’’ asked 
Mr. Wells, anxiously. 

‘* Just gone from Cannon Street,’’ 
answered Teddy, ‘‘on’y by ther last 
train. The last words ’e says was—‘ If 
you’ve got any more like ’em, bring ’em 
erlong,’ ’e says.”’ 

‘* Two pounds for each?’’ said Mr. 
Wells. 

‘Not a penny less. Captain Mac- 
lure’s ’is name, o’ the West Artleypool 
a-lying at the powder buoys. The 
steamer won’t go till the turn, if you’d 
trust me with an ’andful— ”’ suggested 
Teddy. 

Mr. Wells interrupted him sharply. 

** How long would it take us to see 
this Captain? ”’ 

** We could go in our boat—on’y what 
do we get outer it? ’’ enquired Teddy. 

“* Half between you,’? promised Mr. 
Wells, ‘‘ shall we take the train back? ”’ 

** What say you, Bill? What say you, 
Jim? Are you ready?” asked Teddy. 

““Yus,’’ they chorused, wondering, 
but still trustful. 

Within ten minutes all four were sit- 
ting in the train hurrying to Tilbury, 
chatting very comfortably. After cross- 
ing to Gravesend, they walked smartly 
to the old pier and entered Bill’s boat. 
Jim and Bill rowed, and Teddy sat in the 
stern with Mr. Wells, to whom he still 
talked persuasively of ‘‘ mugs, and of 
easy ways to get rich.’’ 

“‘ Are we nearly there?’’ Mr. Wells 
kept asking. He looked pale, and it 
seemed to him that all the rough water in 
the broad river came and shook up their 
boat. 

‘“* Not so very far,’’ Teddy answered, 
and then continued descriptions of Cap- 
tain Maclure’s amusing idiocy and great 
wealth, until Mr. Wells really hungered 
to meet him. 

“Can you see ’er?’’ Teddy asked at 
last, making a great show of looking 
a-head. 

Bill turned and looked also. 

** That’s ’er I think, with one red band 
on a black funnel,’’ he answered; and 
he began to pull the boat into mid- 
stream, 

Here the water was very rough, and 




















small breakers splashed into the boat so 
that it was awash on the floor, and Mr. 
Wells had to put his neatly shod feet 
up. 

‘*] suppose there’s no danger?’’ he 
asked nervously, as a little wave slopped 
over, and hit him spitefully. 

**’Ope not,’’ said Teddy, ‘“‘I’m a 
married man, so is Bill, so is Jim. ’Oo’s 
to pay us if we capsize? ’”’ 

‘* I think we’ll give up the trip, eh? ’’ 
Jaid Mr. Wells, thoughtfully, *‘ we can 
see Captain Maclure when he returns to 
London.’”’ 

‘* And ’oo’s to pay for our time a- 
coming down—and the profits as we 
should ’a’ made? ’’ asked Teddy. 


MR. 


Mr. Wells was silent. 

There were several vessels at the pow- 
der buoys, three flying the red flag of 
danger, with Wood’s barge alongside. 

‘“Which is Maclure’s steamer?’”’ 
asked Mr. Wells, evidently pleased to 
think the journey’s end was almost 
reached. 

‘** Blest if ’e ain’t gone,’ said Teddy, 
solemnly, and then ‘‘ that’s ’er down the 
‘ope. Let’s get that tug, Bill.” 

Obediently, Bill and Jim gave some 
vigorous pulls toward a tug that was 
fussily steaming along. 

‘‘] think I’d just as soon go back,’ 
remarked Mr. Wells, holding tightly on 
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WELLS STOOD FORLORNLY IN THE MUD, 
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to the side of the boat, as with drooping 
head he saw things but dizzily. 

‘ Not now we've come so far. 
ready with the line, Bill,”’ 
Teddy. 

Bill stood up in the bow with boat- 
hook to which was affixed a line. 

With a furious puffing the tug came 
almost on top of the boat. Mr. Wells 
made sure it was going to cut them in 
two. The boat swayed frightfully. Bill 
with a shout threw the hook and fixed it 
on to a deck stanchion. The boat jerked 
up its head nearly out of the water, and 
Bill quickly paid out the line over a seat. 
Then, like an arrow, the little craft 
rushed through the water in the wake 
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TORN BY UNAVAILING REMORSE. 





of the tug, and Mr. Wells could just see, 
aft, a towering wall of water that 
threatened every moment to overtake and 
engulf them, but which they just 
managed to keep an inch or so ahead of. 

The boatmen smoked peacefully now, 
and Mr. Wells renewed his feeble 
entreaties for a return to land and civili- 
sation, but in vain . 

Sometimes Teddy said he thought he 
saw the ‘‘ West Hartlepool’ just 
ahead. Sometimes he regretted that they 
had missed her ; and after an hour’s tow- 
ing, they hauled the boat close to the 
tug and Bill unhooked the line. The 
boat tossed madly for a few minutes, and 


THE 


the tug forged ahead, and left her rock- 
ing in mid-stream, without a craft in 
sight, except the tug, and with night 
coming on. 

‘* We've made a mess of it, but you 
ain’t afeared o’ drowning, I know,”’ said 
Teddy to Mr. Wells. 

‘*“ Row me to the shore and put me 
down anywhere,’’ commanded Mr. Wells 
with a quaver in his voice. 

‘ What—and go ’ome to our missuses 
without nothink? We dassant, dare we, 
Bill? ’’ enquired Teddy. 

Bill said ‘‘ no ’’ emphatically. 

‘Surely we can row back? ”’ 
Mr. Wells, full of a new dread. 

‘* What, and us wore out? I’d sooner 
die for one, and this ’ere’s about the 
deepest place. It’s been dredged deep.’’ 

‘* Better drowned—than go ’ome,”’ 
decided Bill. 

‘I wur born to be drowned,’ 
Jim, untying his muffler. 
‘““Why not row me 

pleaded Mr. Wells. 

‘* We'll all go together. We’re pard- 
ners in this ’ere deal—hesides they might 
say as you’d drowned us if you was to 
land alone, and us goners,’’ said Teddy, 
shaking his head. 

“Til willingly 
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and Mr. Wells took out some money. 

‘* That’s a norse of another colour, 
ain’t it, chaps? ’’ said Teddy. 

‘* Will ten shillings apiece—’’ began 
Mr. Wells. Immediately, Teddy rose in 
the wildly rocking boat. 

‘** Goo’bye, Bill. °E didn’t really mean 
it—over with ’er,’’ he cried. Bill put 
his cap deliberately on the seat beside 
him. Mr. Wells threw up his hands. 

‘*T'll give you every penny I have, 
gentlemen, if you'll put me ashore,’’ he 
shrieked. 

‘** An’ how much may that be? ”’ asked 
Teddy cautiously. 

Mr. Wells counted out nine pounds 
and some odd shillings, and Teddy for- 
mally accepted the sum. Thereupon Jim 
and Bill pulled strongly for the shore, 
and lifted Mr. Wells carefully out on to 
the mud, which reached to his knees. 

‘Irishers are good ’ands at busi- 
* Teddy said, as he looked back at 
Mr. Wells standing forlornly on the 
banks, laden with wet mud, and torn by 
unavailing ** but 
others,”’ he added cheerfully, as the boat 
back to mid-stream, and got a 
tow home from an approaching steam- 
trawler going to market. 
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THE FRUITS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 





€ Copestch 


AHITI, the Otaheite of Cook, is the 
principal member of a group of 
islands of some importance which 

forms the chief possession of France in 
the South It is thirty-five miles 
long, has an area of over 600 square 
miles, and is populated by about 11,000 
persons. It presents the appearance of 
two nearly circular islands, united by a 
very low and narrow neck of land, each 
of which is of volcanic origin and very 


Seas. 


mountainous, rising in a succession of 
bold circular terraces towards the central 
peaks, and having a broad plain all 
round the seaboard, which is practically 
the only inhabited part. Its delightful 
and healthy climate brings to maturity 
all the products of the tropics, which are 
nowhere found in greater abundance and 
perfection than here. 

The beauty of this island has been ex- 
tolled by almost every traveller who has 
visited it. In Captain Cook’s descrip- 
tion, he says: ‘‘ Perhaps there is 
scarcely a spot in the universe that affords 
a more luxuriant prospect than the south- 
part of Otaheite. The hills 
high and steep, and in many places 
craggy ; but they are covered to the very 
summit with trees and shrubs in such a 
manner that the spectator can scarcely 
help thinking that the very rocks possess 
the property of producing and support- 


east are 


ing their verdant clothing. The flat 
land which bounds those hills towards 
the sea, and the interjacent valleys also, 
teem with various productions which 
grow with the most exuberant vigour, 
and at once fill the mind of the beholder 
with the idea that no place upon earth 
can outdo this in strength and beauty of 
vegetation.” 

All travellers that for varied 
beauty of form and colour the Society 
Islands are unsurpassed in the Pacific. 
Innumerable rills, fed by the fleeting 
clouds which circle round the highlands, 
gather in lovely and, after 
heavy rains, torrents precipitate them- 
selves in grand cascades from the moun- 


agree 


streams, 


tain cliffs—a feature so striking as to 
have attracted the attention of all 
visitors, from Wallis downwards. 
Round most the islands there is a 
luxuriant coral growth; but, as the reefs 
lie at no great distance, and follow the 
line of the coast, the inter-island chan- 
nels are safer than those of the neigh- 
bouring Tuamotus, which exhibit the 
atoll formation in perhaps its fullest 
development, and in consequence have 
been justly called the ‘‘ Low ’ 
gerous Archipelago.’’ 
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the sea an exceedingly 
abrupt cone, and Tapamanu appear to 
be the only islands which have not their 
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fringing and more or less completely 
encircling barrier-reefs. The coasts are 
fairly indented, and protected by these 
reefs, which often support a chain of 
green islets, afford many good harbours 
and safe anchorages. In this respect the 
Society Islands have the advantage of 
most of the Polynesian groups. The 
island of Tahiti, in shape not unlike the 
figure 8, has, as I have previously men- 
tioned, a total length of 35 miles, a 
coast-line of 120, and a superficial area 
of 600 square miles. It is divided into 
two distinct portions by a short isthmus 
(Isthmus de Taravan) less than a mile in 
width, and nowhere more than 50 feet 
above sea level. 

About forty kinds of fruit, includ- 
ing nuts, now grow in Tahiti. 
Of these fei (fay-ee) or plant 1; 
vi Tahiti, mountain banana, ahi (a 
small inferior fruit somewhat like an 
apple), the Otaheite chestnut, (Inecarpus 
edulis) are indigenous. As bread-fruit 
was found here in abundance by Captain 
Cook on his first visit in 1769, it is re- 
garded as also indigenous. It is interest- 


ing to note that the British ship Bounty 
made famous by the mutiny of her crew, 
who became the first settlers on the island 
of Pitcairn, came to Tahiti in 1788, to 
take bread-fruit to other tropical possess- 


ions of Great Britain. Until the Chinese 
shopkeepers and bakers throughout the 
island of Tahiti taught the natives in the 
last three or four decades, to eat bread 
made of American flour, they lived almost 
wholly upon fruits and fish which are still 
their principal articles of food. The 
American Consul at Tahiti, who has de- 
voted considerable attention to the 
auestion of the fruit cultivation in the 
Society Islands, and whose report con- 
tains valuable information on the subject, 
says that the fruit most eaten bv the 
natives is plantain, which iscalled ‘‘ fei.’’ 
The plantain is of the same genus as the 
banana; both are perennial herbaceous 
tlants of tree-like size, with immense 
leaves, each plant bearing one bunch of 
fruit at the extreme top and then dying 
to the ground, to be succeeded by another 
plant. The fruit of the plantain points 
upwards while that of the banana points 
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downward on the stem; they are similar 
in shape but they differ in colour, the 
banana being yellow and the plantain 
yellowish-red ; both flourish and ripen the 
year round. 

Next to plantain as an article of native 
diet comes bread-fruit. This fruit grows 
as large as a child’s head; it is round or 
oblong in shape, of a green colour, the 
outside being rough and_ tuberculated. 
The common method of preparing it is to 
cut it in half, remove the single oblong 
seed, and then bake it on hot stones on 
which shreds of banana plants are first 
placed, the whole being covered with 
large leaves to retain the heat. In this 
manner the natives cook plantains and 
other fruits, potatoes, fish, and meats, 
especially young pigs whole—one of the 
favourite dishes in Tahiti. The cooked 
bread-fruit looks and tastes somewhat 
like an inferior white, mealy, sweet 
potato, while plantain looks and tastes, 
in spite of a little acridity, rather more 
like a yellow, soft, and watery baked 
sweet potato. Both are good substitutes 
for bread. 

The natives often eat oranges, which 
are plentiful, with bread-fruit, as a sub- 
stitute for tea or coffee at their early 
morning meal. Mangoes of many varie- 
ties abound ; they vary in size from a few 
ounces to two pounds; in colour they are 
yellow, red, or green, or a blending of 
two of these colours; in shape some are 
nearly round, others oval, and still others 
kidney shaped, most of them being some- 
what flattened; in taste some have the 
flavour of turpentine, others a delicate 
savour suggestive of a rich mellow 
peach. They are usually eaten by cutting 
off the part on each side of the long flat 
seed and using a spoon for these parts; 
but the middle portion, containing the 
seed must be taken in the fingers. This 
fine fruit is frequently seen hanging by 
long slender stems, like fruit on a Christ- 
mas tree. There are hundreds of mango 
trees in Papeete, and in the height of the 
season many bushels of this luscious 
fruit are carted off daily in the removal 
of rubbish from the streets. There is, 
too, an almost endless variety of bananas, 
which vary in size from the little fig 















banana the size of a finger to the larg- 
est and best of all, the Samoan, which 
attains an extreme length of ten inches, 
and a weight of two-thirds of a pound. 
A banana should not be eaten until it is 
fairly ripe, just before it begins to decay. 
The natives like green bananas boiled. 
In the Austral Islands bananas are dried 
in the sun and put up in packets wrapped 
tightly in pandanus leaves. 

The pineapples of the Society Islands 
are of fine quality. Guavas, one of the 
best fruits for making jellies, grow al- 
most everywere, and limes are so plenti- 
ful that they rot under the trees. Two 
limes and an orange make a delicious 
drink for a tropical country. The avocado 
(alligator pear) grows to perfection in the 
Society Islands, where it often attains 
a weight of four pounds. It is of a 
dark green colour even when ripe, of the 
shape of a Bartlett pear, though it some- 
times has a rather long neck like a gourd. 
It has one large seed shaped like a boy’s 
spinning top. This rich buttery fruit is 
best when made into a salad, or eaten 
with a seasoning of olive or other sweet 
oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. One of 
the best Tahiti fruits is the papaw or 
papaya, the fruit of the carica papaya 
tree which has a branchless stem from 
twenty to thirty feet high, crowned with 
a tuft of large, long-stalked leaves. The 
fruit is borne on short stems close to the 
body of the tree. It resembles in shape, 
colour, and taste an oblong musk melon, 
and weighs from one to five pounds. 

The numerous small black seeds, con- 
tained in a large cavity like that of the 
musk melon, have the quality of pepsin. 
The watermelons and muskmelons of 
these islands are not generally as good 
as those of the United States, though 
one may now and then get.a cantaloupe 
or watermelon of fine quality. Both the 
soursop and custard apple grow in Tahiti, 
the latter being a delicious fruit. It 
is about the size of an orange, slightly 
ovoid in shape, pale green in colour, the 
surface being distinctly reticulated. Its 
soft white pulp is eaten with a spoon. 
What the natives call ‘‘ vi Tahiti’ is the 
fruit of the large tree, Spondias dulcis.” 
It is about the size of an orange, and 
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highly prized by the natives; it is eaten 
either raw or cooked. Among other 
fruits may be mentioned the pome- 
granate, fig, rose apple, sapodilla grana- 
dilla, tamarind and passion fruit. A few 
grapes are cultivated and an inferior peach 
may be grown, but the climate is too 
warm for both, Apples, pears, apricots, 
and plums might be successfully culti- 
vated on high mountain slopes, but where 
so many good fruits flourish without cul- 
tivation, it is too much to expect that 
people will climb to any considerable 
elevation in the climate of the Society 
Islands to grow the best fruit in the 
world. 

With the exception of pineapples and 
melons, scarcely any fruit may be said 
to be systematically cultivated in the 
colony. For a few years grass and weeds 
are cut from around young fruit trees, 
and then they are left to luxuriate under 
thé gentle influences of this fertile soil 
and genial climate. Although Tahiti 
oranges are of fine quality, there is not 
an orange grove or orchard of any sort 
in that island. The orange may be 
seen growing, like other fruit trees, along 
the highways or in the woods. There 
is an unfailing supply of wild plantain in 
the mountains, though the men may 
sometimes have to go as far as ten miles 
for it, some of them being able to bring 
down 200 pounds of fruit balanced on a 
short pole across the shoulder, which is 
the native fashion of carrying anything of 
weight. Mango, avocado, and bread- 
fruit trees grow along the streets and 
roads or elsewhere, attaining a diameter 
of from 2 to 3 feet (or more) and a height 
of from 40 to 60 feet, or even 70 feet. 
The natives make long dug-out canoes 
from the trunks of the Spondias dulcis 
and bread-fruit trees. 

In.the Papeete market, plantain is 
always, and bananas are sometimes, sold 
in bunches as cut from the plants ; bread- 
fruit and cocoanuts, in bunches of from 4 
to 10 or 12 each; oranges in large bas- 
kets, or in strings made by fastening 
the stems in a plait of bark in such a 
manner that the oranges stand out on 
all sides close together; aligator pears, 
papayas, mangoes, bananas, custard 
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apples, guavas, limes, and other fruits 
are sold in long-handled baskets, quickly 
made of the blades of cocoanut leaves. 
The price of fruit, which varies somewhat 
with the season, is generally higher than 
it was a few years ago, though, on the 
whole, fruit is sold at a very reasonable 
price, but a high price is sometimes 
asked even for fruit that grows in great 
abundance. 

The Tahiti chestnut, which is five or 
six times as large as the ordinary 
variety, is also sold roasted and opened 
on the market A popular article is 
what the call made by 


natives poi, 


mixing mashed 
bread-fruit with 
to form a 
in banana 


bananas, plantain, or 
powdered 
dough, 


arrowroot 
which is baked 
hot stones, 
and then, while still hot, stirred in the 
rich milk obtained by squeezing grated 
cocoanut, after which it is put in pans 
to become cold, when it may be sliced 
like cheese, Although Papeete has a 
population of less than 4,000, an inspector 
is employed to see that only sound articles 
of food are sold in the market. Of all the 
products of the South Seas the cocoanut 
is by far the most valuable. 
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THE SECRET DISCOVERED. 
From a drawing by Louisa Sharpe. 
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THE FIRE RIDER 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


FEARFUL night. The intermit- 

tent lamp of a pale moon strug- 

gled feebly across a sullen sky, 

now rising, now eclipsed by a storm- 

wrack of dark racing clouds, driven by 
a relentless, icy wind. 

The city lay deserted. 


No brawling, 
thirst-consumed 


reveller clumped the 
cobbled causeway this night, for the 
stinging, penetrating blast had cleared 
the streets; either in warm home ingle, 
or in comfortable oak settle at the 
Wirthshaus, the prudent man drank 
from his tall pewter tankard in snug 
content. 

Not so the shivering guard who 
paced the great wall, stamping as he 
walked, swinging his great arms to and 
fro, beating his chest to revive his 
chilled blood. A sudden gust tore his 
cloak upwards, flinging it above his 
head, and enveloping him in its folds; 
the two ends soared, and flapped the 
air like the wings of a giant bird, and 
from beneath issued a flow of vigorous, 
fluent cursing as the man strove to free 
himself from the buffeting garment. 

** By the bones of Sanct Sebald! Thy 
speech is hot enough to thaw the ice- 
bound Pegnitz, friend Mathaus,”’ cried 
a second guard, advancing briskly from 
the opposite side. 

** Well met, G6tz! Halt an instant, 
man, ere we turn again! My breath 
is well nigh sped. Pff! This wind is 
of the very devil !”’ 

** Ay! He and his brood are loose 
just now ;’’ he crossed himself devoutly. 
‘*God have mercy on the unfortunate 
this night, say I, for he rides abroad.”’ 

‘* Who rides? ”’ 

‘*The Fire Rider. I saw him ride 
out, an hour since, at the Frauen Thor, 
whip in hand. Even now he waits out- 
side the walls. Cast thine eyes down to 
the right. There—seest thou? ”’ 

The two men leaned over the parapet, 
and craned their necks downwards. 

On a distant hillock 
stood a_ black sat a 


snow-covered 


horse, on which 


motionless 
figure — a 


rider—a__ sinister scarlet 
blood-blotch silhouetted 
against grey sky and snowy earth. His 
face was ashen in the uncertain light, 
the hollow melancholy eyes strained at 
the horizon; the whole attitude bespoke 
an expectancy, which held in it some- 
thing mysterious and awe-compelling. 

The moon rose; still fiercer grew the 
blast. Beneath its terrible onslaught 
the groaning trees bent their naked 
heads and flung their swaying branches 
earthwards, while the shadows of a 
myriad clutching, skeleton fingers swept 
the snowy pall. Still the rider 
immobile. 


sat 


An hour passed; a faint rose tinged 
the sky line; it deepened, crimsoned ; 
and a blood-red sheet flared on the cur- 
tain of night. Lightning-like, horse 
and rider sprang into life. Champing, 
snorting, the mare threw up her head, 
and pawed the; ground, impatiently 
waiting the signal. Spur fretted flank ; 
like an arrow from a bow the slender 
body clove the air and sprang. Away! 
The dull thud of galloping hoof, min- 
gled with a_ thousand the 
night. Whistle! Screech! Howl! 
Above the tumult, across the heath 
came the clang of the fire-bell. ‘‘ Fire! 
Fire! Fire!’ it clamoured. ‘‘ Fire! 
Flame! Hurrah!’’ bellowed the wind, 
and it swept triumphantly onward to 
meet its comrade in a hurricane of exul- 
tation. 

In the sudden glare which rose, illu- 
minating sky and heath, the long 
stretch of snow-covered waste shim- 
mered rosily. The distant horseman 
was now but a faint racing speck on the 
horizon. The light died, the snow 


voices of 


became white, then grey, and a dusky 


veil fell over the landscape. Down fell 
the wind; the heath wrapped itself in a 
sullen hush—a silence and fore- 
boding. 


tense 


* * «€ * * 
The morning awoke on a glittering 
city ; the snow, crisp and frozen, lay, a 
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carpet of purity, hiding heavy cobble 
and jagged gutter; the wind melted 
before a laughing sun, which’ rose, 
flooding the Markt with a blinding eye- 
quivering radiance. ‘‘ Clang! clang!”’ 
pealed the bell of the Liebfrauen Kirche 
—‘‘Clang! clang!’’ echoed back the 
voices of the neighbouring belfries. A 
stream of churchgoers—closely cloaked 
and hooded women, _ velvet-coated 
burghers, leather-jerkined lansquenets-- 
threaded their way towards the great 
open portal. Beside the steps of the 
Sch6ner-brunnen lounged a group of 
men who watched and criticised the wor 
shippers with rough banter and airy 
jibe. A peal of laughter greeted an old 
woman who came heavily along; her 
face, greasy and red under the linen 
coif, was wrinkled in a hundred lines 
of sour discomfort ; in her arms she held 
the bunched-up heavy folds of her over- 
skirt, carefully shielding it from con- 
tact with the snow, at the same time 
displaying a short saffron petticoat and 
a generous survey of two sturdy legs 
covered with grey cloth. 

*‘ Here comes old Martha—or is it 
one of her great yellow cheeses? Heisa! 





mother! Shall I carry thee across? ’’ 
**Thou!’’ retorted the old dame 
grimly. ‘‘ ’Twas but two days since I 


passed thee by the Mohrenkeller, skin- 
soaked, and tumbling head foremost in 
the gutter. Teach thy own thin legs 
the way to walk straight, idle feather- 


” 


pate. 
**Good shot! Good shot, mother! ’’ 
laughed the men. The discomfited 


youth, red and embarrassed, sniggered 
feebly, and the woman, mollified by her 
own wit, crossed the square and entered 
the church. 

** Dietrich von Mayen,’’ whispered 
another man, and he nudged his neigh- 
bour. A young man, tall, well-built, 
with a slender figure set off by the 
bluish grey velvet, wide-sleeved, sur- 
coat, bordered with fur, passed by. 

With lithe easy gait he walked, his 
hand lightly resting on his hip, at which 


hung the short dagger in jewelled 
sheath. 
His fair head was bent forwards 


towards his companion, with whom he 
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conversed animatedly, trying, at the 
same time, to catch a fleeting glance 
from the dark blue eyes. But a curious 
restraint lay on the girl’s face; no 
answering blush, no upward, tantalis- 
ing glance deprecating, yet alluring— 
welcomed the gallant flattery ; to all she 
opposed a chill constrained silence, and 


kept her eyes steadily on the snow 
before her. 
They reached the church. With a 


magnificent flourish the young man took 
off his velvet cap and bowed low to the 
ground. A faint flickering of the white 
eyelids, a distant inclination of the 
small head, and she disappeared behind 
the heavy door. 

The sprightly smile died from the 
Ritter’s face; he pursed up his lips, and 
lifted his eyebrows with the whimsical 
air of a man who takes his snubbing 
with humour. He hesitated—should he 
follow? No! his valour was not equal 
to that icy equanimity. With an 
abstracted air he stubbed his toe in the 
frozen snow, viciously kicking it into 
a little heap, while he reflected. A 
laugh caught his ear; he looked up, and 
his features relaxed. Once more he 
was the flippant Ritter; gracefully he 
flung the corner of his mantle over his 
left shoulder in order to better display 
his broad chest and supple figure, 
straightened himself, cocked his plumed 
cap rakishly to one side, and strode to 
the Brunnen. 


‘*God greet thee, Dietrich von 
Mayen. I see the church is too cold for 


thee this morning,’’ chuckled Adalbert 
von Tugendorf. 

‘* How? ”’ 

‘“Tce-bound is the Brunnen, but 
never so frosty as that haughty damsel 
who walked at thy side, anon.’’ 

‘** Leave the lad in peace, von Tugen- 
dorf. Every man knoweth his own 
purse. Besides, fiery hair and biting 
tongue is not every one’s choice.”’ 

Another burst of laughter greeted the 
sly innuendo, for it was well known 
that the burly giant stood in awe of 
his little red-headed shrew at home. 

‘*Na,’”’ he protested feebly, ‘‘ better 
cold one, any 

And a word 


a warm hearth than a 
day, Master Willibrand. 
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in time may save a wallet of trouble. 

Why should the lad be train-bearer to 

a maid who hath eyes alone for devil’s 

spawn, when there are fair maids and 

plenty in Nuremburg, willing to don the 

matron’s coif?’”’ 
** Silence !”’ 


commanded Dietrich 


loftily. ‘‘I permit no man, be it 
Kaiser Sigismund himself, to handle 
the -maiden’s name lightly. For, 


although her troth is not yet spoken, 
Fritz von Hartenburg has given his 
consent, so the maid is mine—remember 
that.’’ 

‘“No evil meant, friend Dietrich,”’ 
said Wolfram Haube. ‘* Well we know 
that a youth in love is a blind man on a 
mad steed. Yet we were not thy friends 
did we not warn thee, ere it be 
late.”’ 

‘* Lad,’ he continued earnestly, 
‘*thou art knight, and soldier’s blood 
flows in thy veins. Wouldst wed one 
whose name is in every cackling mouth ? 
In every tavern the lansquenet smacks 
his sodden lips and jeers at the infatua- 
tion of Bertha von Hartenburg.’’ 

‘* Thou liest!’’ snorted Dietrich, in 


too 


fury. ‘‘ She is an angel! ”’ 

‘*Ay!—choosing the devil as_ her 
master.”’ 

‘*Thou shalt pay for this at the 
sword’s point.”’ 

‘*Nay, not by sword—fist-right, if 


thou wilt—and at once.”’ 

Dietrich sprang, but was thrust back 
violently by the iron hand of von Tugen- 
dorf, who turned a great pitiful face on 
the panting youth. 

‘* Ritter von Mayen,’’ he said, with 
yuiet dignity, ‘‘ thou wilt listen to me, 
thy dead father’s friend. A soft place 
in my heart thou hast ever had since 
the time when thou didst stand between 
my knees, fingering sword and dagger, 
while thy father watched thee and 
proudly prophesied that thou, his nest- 
chick, wouldst prove the bravest Ritter 
of the Mayens. Listen!’’ and he placed 
two gentle hands on Dietrich’s shoul- 
ders. ‘* Thou art a true knight to 
defend the maid of thy choice, and I, 
with thee, will uphold against all men 
the purity of Bertha von Hartenburg. 
A year ago I would have rejoiced to 
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know that ye two would pair. But, see 
thee, lad, since the Fire Rider took up 
his abode in our city, Bertha has been 
bewitched. Rumour hath it that she 
stands at night outside the windows of 
the old Gansethurn to watch him, or his 
shadow, as he paces to and fro. And 
by day, at the great Erker window she 
stands, listless and idle, while the very 
children point up and cry: ‘ See the 
noble Bertha! she awaits her Fire 
Rider!’ By God, man,’’ he cried with 
passion, ‘‘ thou art surely too proud to 
lift a devil-worshipper over thy thres- 
hold! ’’ 

‘* She is bewitched,’’ Dietrich fal- 
tered. ‘‘ Thou thyself hast said it. The 
man hath magical powers, and maidens 
ever love the masterful. How many 
fires hath he not stamped out in our 
city since he came? Wherever he rides 
the flames obey and shrink at his bid- 


ding. What chance have I against 
such as he?”’ 
**Such as he!’’ echoed von Tugen- 


dorf, in horror, and he crossed himself, 
‘why, the chance of an honest God- 
fearing knight against a soldier of the 
devil! And, if the fire stay at his 
behest, it is because it is his servant for 
the time, as it will be his master here- 
after. For he is appointed so to ride 
till his time come.’’ 

‘** Dietrich does not know the Rider’s 
history, von Tugendorf ; that speaks for 
itself,’’ said Leopold Siegenhut. 

‘*] know that he is the Fire Rider 
of Nuremburg. But whence he cometh, 
I know not,’’ answered Dietrich eagerly. 
‘* Speak, von Tugendorf; I 
know all that concerns him.’’ 

‘* Well, as thou knowest, he came in 
the autumn of last year, but whence he 
came, no one knew. He bought the 
Gansethurm, and there he hid himself, 
no man seeing him in the streets, no 
man calling him friend. But a fire 
broke out by night at the Henkersteg, 
and here, for the first time, he showed 
himself, riding on his black mare 
around the fire and chanting the incan- 
tation. Three times he circled, and at 
the third time we left the road to the 
river clear. 


would 


‘*For so the legend runs: ‘ He who 
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profaneth the Holy Name to work his 
magic, rideth at his peril; the rebellious 
flames seek ever the life of the con- 
queror, and wait to spring upon him.’ 

‘** With one last mighty effort the fire 
flung itself, a flaming sheet, fringed with 
a hundred clutching fingers, to devour 
him; he had but the time to fling him- 
self with his horse into the river. At 
once the fire died out, and the house 
was saved and its inmates. Thus we 
knew that a Fire Rider lived in our 
midst. 

** Later, a man who had fought at 
Prague, under Friedrich of Austria, 
came to spend the Johannis Fest with 
his married sister. He happened to see 
the Rider one night, as he rode to a fire 
at Furth, and recognised him as one of 
Ziska’s captains. 

** Under that terrible man he served, 
his right hand at every massacre, his 
torch at every blazing town. He it was 
who stood at burning church and monas- 
tery, thrusting with his sword back into 
the flames both screaming priest and 
monk. Behind him, as he marched, 
stretched a trail of plundered, smoking 
villages, of road-bestrewn corpses, of 
homeless maddened wanderers. But, 
when the awe-inspiring Ziska died, by 
the judgment of God, suddenly of the 
plague, this man likewise sickened. He 
was tenderly nursed by the good sisters 
of the Martha Hospiz, and at length 
recovered—a repentant man. Yet the 
Almighty wrath pursued him, for sleep 
deserted his eyelids. The voices of the 
murdered priests, crying from the 
flames, followed him, and left him no 
peace, by day or night. 

“* Then he disappeared. It was sup- 
posed that he had drowned himself in 
the Zazawa. 

‘*Such is the history of Albert 
Czorda. 

‘** This is the man who hath cast the 
spell over thy Bertha—this _blood- 
stained wretch who seeketh rest from 
the cries of his victims in the roar of 
destroying flame. To ease his blackened 
soul, he must wrest from fire and save 
—even as once he slew and burnt in his 
lust for murder. No heroic knight he, 
charming a maid’s fancy by self-sacri- 


fice and valour—but a_ despairing 
sinner, clutching at the arms of salva- 
tign in vain.’’ 

‘* No longer shall he enslave the fair 
soul of maidenhood by his sorcery,”’ 
said Dietrich, fiercely, ‘‘ for, by the 
Holy Cross, I will meet and kill him.’’ 

‘‘There spoke a_ true knight,’’ 
answered von Tugendorf, approvingly. 
‘““ Wait till the next fire break out, then 
thy chance will come.”’ 

* * * * * 

But weeks passed, and the Fire Rider 
stirred not from his eyrie in the Ganse- 
thurm. Snow gave way to rain and 
wind; winter, hoary and_ shivering, 
suddenly died, giving birth to a racing, 
dancing spring. Over moor and heath 
a fairy veil of brightest green was 
spread, on every tree a thousand buds 
thrust their heads, waiting for the sun’s 
bidding to burst into warm, thrilling 
life; on the Burg the old stork, rose- 
billed and snow-plumed, raked together 
her loose sticks, and peered inquisi- 
tively on the passers-by. 

The long waiting had served but to 
set a keener edge on Dietrich’s anger: 
his thirst for vengeance upon his uncon- 
scious rival grew daily fiercer. 

For to his ardent wooing Bertha 
barred her heart; with icy indifference 
she listened alike to his passionate 
appeals and to her father’s coarse 
encouragement of her suitor. Dietrich, 
resentful, mindful of his own dignity, 
vowed a hundred times to cast the flout- 
ing maiden from his heart. He would 
fling himself away scornfully, hating, 
cursing, vet adoring the small, cold, 
dove-eved girl—alas! but to return the 
next day, like an abject, beaten hound, 
to her feet. 

The long expected night came at last; 
Dietrich’s heart throbbed with exulting 
expectation when he saw in the sky the 
faint reflected light which denoted a 
distant fire. 

He ordered out his favourite mare, 
and, with short sword at his side, his 
dagger in his belt, he sprang into his 
saddle and plunged into the night. The 
fire was in the direction of Muggenhof, 
he reflected, so out he rode at the 
Laufenthor, turning to the west. The 
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iron hoofs on the cobbled streets rang 
with a rhythmic steel-voiced refrain : 
** At last! At last!’ 

Half way across the heath he halted. 
The night was dark and cloudy, the 
faint outline of scrubby bush and stal- 
wart oak, dwarf and giant shadows, 
rose, faintly discernible on either side. 
Brighter grew the rose light ahead, and 
a lurid jagged sheet of flame burst on a 
quivering sky. Dietrich wheeled and 
waited. 

Sure enough he approached, heralded 
by thudding hoof and jangling bridle 
chain, as, with the intuitive scent of the 
Fire Rider, he headed for Maggenhof. 
Nearer he came. Dietrich spurred 
forward, and barred the path. 

‘*] have a reckoning with thee, oh 
knight,’’ he called. ‘‘ Stay awhile and 
hear my claim.”’ 

** Aside! ”’ 

‘* Nay, pay thou shalt, or ransom 
thyself with my blood.’’ 

‘* Thy claim must wait,’’ answered a 
deep voice from the darkness. ‘‘ 1 have 
work to do, and speedily. Aside, I say.’’ 

‘* Unsheath!’’ demanded Dietrich, 
in a voice choked with passion. ‘* Art 
thou dastard as well as sorcerer? ”’ 

‘* Sorcerer! ’’ chuckled the voice 
malignantly, ‘* Well—sorcerer be it. 
And pray, what do | owe thee, pretty 
bov—for such thou art, I can hear by 
thy shrill pratthke—what have I to render 
thee? ”’ 

‘*Give me back the maiden soul of 
Bertha von Hartenburg, devil.’”’ 

‘*] have no time to waste on folly, 
love-sick youth. Aside!” 

‘* An’ thou ridest to hell,’’ shouted 
Dietrich, ‘‘ I follow thee. Unsheath, | 
say.”’ 

** Fool!" snarled the voice. ‘* What 
have I to do with thy maid, or any other 
maid? ’’ 

‘*Once she listened to my vows,”’ 
cried Dietrich, passionately; ‘* her heart 
was mine—I saw it in her sweet, shy 
eyes. But since thou camest to the city 
she hath no ears, no eyes but for thee. 
By night she stands beneath thy 
window, praying and watching for thy 
going out: by day she leans at the 
great Erker casement, awaiting thy 


return. What care has she for the 
cruel sneer, the jibe which befouls the 
pure and helpless? Her innocent heart 
is thine, and thou hast robbed me of it 
by thy sorcery.”’ 

‘“What!’’ The hoarse voice took 
an ascending note of anguish. oa 
maiden heart clingeth to me! to me! 
It is not possible. Thou liest.”’ 

‘*] lie not,’’ answered Dietrich, 
doggedly. ‘* The whole city is one 
pointing, jeering finger at my lamb. 
God help me! but I were no true knight 
did I not free my little maid from thy 
spells.’’ 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the heavy breathing of the Rider. Then 
the voice in the night broke out sud- 
denly in an incoherent, frantic adjura- 
tion to an unseen presence. 

‘*Is my punishment eternal? Can I 
never atone? Body I offer, wilt Thou 
not spare the soul? Oh, voices in the 
flames, still your cries! Deafen me! 
Deafen my ears, oh most merciful 
God !”’ 

The horrified Dietrich listened in 
paralysed terror; he felt his skin creep ; 
to his heated imagination the spectres of 
the murdered pressed upon them in the 
darkness. He reined back, and would 
have spurred away, but a strange fas- 
cination held him. And the complaint 
went on. 

‘* But shall I drag the innocent with 
me to the pit? Forbid it, God! ”’ 

Silence fell, wrapping the night with 
a double mystery ; Dietrich could almost 
hear the throbbing of his own heart; his 
mouth grew dry, his eyes strained in 
the darkness nervously; the tension 
became unbearable. Then came a deep 
sigh, a clanking of the bridle chain, the 
sharp jerk of the rein. 

‘** Thou hast nought to fear for thy 
maid,”’ cried the voice, hoarsely. ‘‘ Go 
in peace. My debt I pay to-night.’ 
Dietrich sat still, confused and stupefied, 
as he listened while the galloping died 
away in the distance. 

He turned his horse’s head towards 
the town. Upon him thundered another 
rider, puffing, blowing, swearing lustily 
at the darkness, at the pace of his 
horse, and at his own folly. Dietrich 
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hailed the voice gratefully. No super- 
natural rider this; jolly old Max von 
Hartenburg was evidently out on some 
pressing expedition, judging from his 
haste. 

** Ritter von Hartenburg, why such 
speed ? ”’ 

“Von Mayen, is it thou? God be 
praised. Turn thy mare’s head, lad, we 
have no time to lose.”’ 

Dietrich turned sharply, and the two 
galloped on. 

‘* I was mad to let her go,’’ groaned 
the elder man, ‘‘ but she begged so 
hard, and I, weak fool, consented. But, 
seest thou, the maid had become low- 
spirited, and I thought the change 
might cheer her.’’ 

‘*In God’s name, von Hartenburg ! 
Of whom speakest thou? ”’ 

‘*Of whom should I speak, but of 
Bertha?’’ groaned the little man. 
‘* She went yesterday to visit her foster 
mother, old Hedwig, at Muggenhof, 
and they say the fire has broken out at 
the mill—whether true or not, God 
knows.”’ 

No time for words; they raced with 
the wind, the sheet of fire a horrible 
beacon and guide. They clattered 
through the village. No need to ask 
the way—the crowd was there before 
them. They flung themselves from the 
steaming horses, tied the bridles to the 
nearest gate, and shouldered their way 
through the crush to the waterside, 
where stood what had once been the old 
Marcus Muhle, now the abode of the 
widow Kellert. 

The cottage adjoining was already a 
smoking ruin, and the mill was alight. 
The long hungry tongues of fire leaped 
and licked the heavy projecting beams, 
which burst into flame under the fiery 
embrace; the wind rose and swept a 
burning curtain and a shower of golden 
sparks riverwards. 

A cry of anguish burst from Dietrich. 
At the overhanging casement appeared 
a little shining head, and a face beloved 
ah, how beloved—looked gravely on 
the crowd beneath. 

‘* Bertha! ”’ 








She started, and her pale face suffused 
rosily; her eyes, candid and sweet, met 


Dietrich’s trustingly, and she smiled. 
The smile filled Dietrich’s heart with 
ecstasy. She loved him still! In that 
hour of danger ’twas to him she turned, 
with the faith of a child to its mother. 

He placed his hands before his 
mouth, shaping them into a trumpet; 
‘* Bertha, beloved, hearest thou? ’’ His 
voice rose shrill above the roar; she 
heard and nodded. 

‘*T will save thee. 
ledge.”’ 

As he spoke he felt himself pushed, 
jostled and crushed by the crowd which 
pressed back before the oncoming rider. 

Slowly he came—the Fire Rider—his 
scarlet mantle floating from his shoul- 
ders, his pointed cap like a_ forked 
tongue of flame—the very incarnation 
of the fiery element he fought. In his 
hand he held the whip, the handle of 
which, shaped into a cross, he lifted 
authoritatively. 

Round the burning house he circled, 
so close to the water’s edge that one 
false step would precipitate horse and 
rider into the river beneath. A proud 
composure lay on the swarthy face, his 
haggard eyes were fixed on the fire, 
while his deep bass voice chanted the 
incantation to the bellowing chorus of 
flame and wind. 

‘*It is God’s will 
rhat thou stand still, 
Oh, Fire and Flame! 
By Holy Name 

Of Christ, obey! 
Thy glow must stay 
At my behest. 

Arrest, arrest, 

Thy fiery flood ; 

By Jesu’s blood 

Thy flames allay. 
Obey! obey! 

Amen! Amen! Amen! ”’ 

The chant died as he rode to the back 
of the house, near the river. Dietrich 
pushed forward, elbowing and shoving 
till he again stood to the front by the 
side of the half-crazed Hartenburg. He 
tore the heavy cloak from the elder 
man’s shoulders, and thrust one end 
into his hands; then he seized the other, 
and as he stepped backwards, they held 
a taut narrow sheet between them. 


Kneel on the 
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‘** Courage, dearest heart,’’ he 
shouted. Fling thyself down. Fear 
not. Jump!”’ 

She obeyed unhesitatingly. The slim 
body crept through the casement; for a 
moment she steadied herself carefully 
on her knees, then sprang—safe into 
the saving sheet, upheld by the tense 
muscles of the men who loved her. And 
the wayward girl, sobbing hysterically, 
clung—not to the weeping, laughing 
father-—but to the man, who, with tight 
encircling arms, pressed his r2covered 
treasure to his heart. 

** Thank God! Thank God!’ Diet- 
rich ejaculated fervently. 

‘“Thank God!’’ Bertha repeated 
devoutly. ‘‘ And, oh! I do thank Him 
that it was thou, Dietrich, who didst 
save me.’’ 





*“Is there any beside thee in the 
mill? ’’ asked her father. 

‘““No. Hedwig was at vespers with 
her grandchild, and she had _ not 
returned when I first perceived the fire.”’ 

** Back!’ screamed the standers-by. 
** He comes!’ 

Again the throng retreated, leaving a 
clear space for the scarlet Rider; Diet- 
rich kept his arms round Bertha, shield- 
ing her from the crush which thickened 
every moment. 

** This is the third time,’’ said a man. 
in an awe-stricken voice. 

** The third time,’’ screamed a woman. 


J 


‘* Guard thyself, gallant Rider.”’ 

“Ware the third time. Ware! 
Ware! ”’ 

‘* To the river, sir knight, while there 
is time.’’ 

But the Rider continued his way with 
even measure. His eyes were no longer 
fixed on the fire, they stared, unseeing, 
into the unknown; he chanted still, but 
his voice was almost inaudible. 

‘* By Jesu’s blood 
Thy flames allay.’ 

‘* Fly !’’ screamed the crowd. Fried- 
rich and Bertha were violently thrust 
backwards, as the mob recoiled and 
wedged itself in an immovable block at 
the end of the street. 

‘* Save thyself! ”’ 

‘* Lord, have mercy upon him! ”’ 

‘* To the river, man—to the river! ”’ 

‘*Amen! Amen! Amen!”’’ chanted 
the Rider. 

A huge molten wave darted upward, 
forward. The gigantic brazier parted, 
and, with an exulting roar of sated ven- 
geance, a crimson wreck—a very moun- 
tain of fire—flung itself downwards, 
burying horse and rider beneath it. 

The fire died. The wind whimpered 
and sobbed itself to rest; a soft patter- 
ing rain fell hissing and splashing on 
hot ash and smoking beam; the glowing 
rafters charred and blackened. Then 
night descended, flinging a merciful, 
shrouding pall over smouldering ruin 


and dead Rider. 








Faith. 


By CAROLINE H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


‘HE year is dying, but he stands erect 
With golden robes and scarlet-berried crown ; 
Strong eyes unflinching look beyond the wreck 
Caused by the Winter’s cold and cruel reign, 
To where Spring, kneeling, slips her needle swift 
Over and under all the rotting leaves, 
Tufting with whorls the wet and sodden earth, 
Or casts her shuttle o’er the moaning woods, 
Till writhing boughs are still and looped with green, 
And low notes calm the storm with dreams of love. 
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A CHRISTMAS ACCIDENT. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


HE motor-car sped on down the 
Kentish road that led through the 
pretty village of Caterham. The 

twilight of Christmas Eve had now deep- 
ened into darkness, and the young lady 
who reclined at her ease in the corner 
of the luxurious car began to feel glad 
that her journey towards London was 
coming to an end; for it had been a good 
distance from Broadstairs, and she was 
more or less tired of it. 

She was a charming young lady, this 
one in the motor-car. Her large, mild, 
brown eyes were full of the dreamy look 
that at once attracts a stranger, whilst 
her fresh and attractive complexion, her 
long tresses of auburn hair, her bright 
smile, and her soft voice when she spoke 
all added to her attractions. When one 
noticed her rather tall figure, too, as she 
walked that mile along the high-road an 
hour or so ago, just for a change, it was 
easy to see that her perfection of form 
and grace of style were certainly not less 
than the beauty of her face. 

Lady Hilda Berton, only daughter of 
the Marquis of Catford—for such she 
was—now some twenty years old, gave 
a sigh of pleasure as she recognised the 
well-known village of Caterham in the 
darkness. Then, almost ere she had 
finished the sigh, there was a sudden 
jerking, two or three very severe bumps 
and jumps, and the fair occupant seemed 
to lose all knowledge of what happened 
next. 

As a matter of fact the driver had lost 
conrol of the car whilst it was decending 
a steep road after leaving Caterham, it 
had then skidded badly, dashed into a big 
mound of stones lying by the road-side, 
pitched over, and thrown its chauffeur off 
his seat and lady Hilda clean out, on to 
the top of the pile of sharp flints. 

The man was not very seriously hurt, 
but it was otherwise with the young lady. 
She was quite unconscious, and her head 
and arms were badly bruised in several 


places. The motor itself was almost 
past redemption, since both wheels were 
broken and the chassis was doubled up 
anyhow. 

One or two villagers from neighbour- 
ing cottages, who were fetched to his 
aid by the frightened chauffeur, helped 
him to carry Lady Hilda very gently into 
the nearest house, where the old woman 
tenanting it, Mrs. Brown, had her placed 
on her own bed in the clean little bedroom 
behind the kitchen, and tried by all means 
to relieve her, whilst another villager 
hurried off for old Doctor Slingsby, about 
a mile away. 

When he came his face took ona grave 
look as he examined the patient. The 
bruises and wounds did not appear to 
trouble him much, but the continued 
insensibility was another matter. 

‘* The lady must be kept where she is 
for some time, Mrs. Brown’’ he said, 
‘* even after she recovers consciousness. 
The shock to her brain has been extremely 
great, and I venture to predict that any 
removal from here before a month or so 
will be quite out of the question. Now 
can you manage with her for so long, do 
you think, or not? I could send a nurse 
to help you with her for a few days, 
until she regains consciousness and 
gets a turn on the road to recovery. And 
she could not have a better or kinder 
attendant than you, I’m sure !”’ 

The old woman’s face lit up with pride 
at the doctor’s genial words. 

‘Yes, I can manage all right,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Send the nurse along, doctor, 
and the chauffeur had better go on to 
London to tell her parents what has 
happened, I suppose ?’’ 

The doctor nodded his assent. 

‘“Who is the lady?’’ he asked the 
chauffeur. 

‘Lady Hilda Berton, daughter of 
my master, the Marquis of Catford,”’ 
answered the man. ‘‘ I’ll goat once, sir.”’ 

For three weeks after Christmas, then, 
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did the young lady stay inside that pretty 
and comfortable cottage at Caterham ere 
she was well enough even to set foot out- 
side. It was three days after Christmas 
before she regained consciousness enough 
to realise what had happened. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Catford had 
come down with all speed on learning 
of the accident, and had been several 
times since that fateful evening to see 
their daughter, and to watch her return to 
health and strength again. They were 
delighted with the kindness and attention 
Mrs. Brown had paid to her, whilst Lady 
Hilda herself simply could not say enough 
in praise of it. 

‘** For you have really been one of my 
best friends, dear Mrs. Brown!’’ she 
exclaimed more than once, as they sat in 
the little room, and chatted during those 
lazy afternoons. ‘‘ Good as others have 
been to me, what should I have done 
without you? And how I must have put 
you about with my long stay here !’’ 

‘* Not a bit, my dear,’’ said the old 
woman. ‘‘ Its lucky that Ronald stayed 
up at Oxford coaching during this 
vacation, so that his room has been at 
liberty just when it was wanted.”’ 

**Who’s Ronald? Your son ?’’ queried 
Lady Hilda with some surprie visible on 
her beautiful face. 

‘Yes. He won several scholarships 
open to Kentish boys, and went to Balliol 
College with them. I don’t know much 
about education myself, but John and me 
always wanted Ronald to have a good 
start if we could manage it. We've 
denied ourselves many and many a thing, 
my lady, for his sake Not that either 
John or I grumble for a mimute at that. 
Not we! For our darling lad has suc- 
ceeded splendidly, and he recognizes all 
we have done for him. He'll pay us back 
a hundredfold, never fear! They do tell 
me that he’ll be a great man some day, 
my Ronald, for they say he’s wonderful 
clever. And he’s carried off many prizes 
at Oxford, just as he did here. Ay, he’s 
a clever lad; but he’s a good one, my 
dear, and that’s better still !’’ 

** You must be proud of him indeed, 
Mrs. Brown !’’ said Lady Hilda, her own 


face betraying her interest. ‘‘ I know 


Balliol well, for some of our family have 
been there.”’ 

‘** | am proud of him, and so is John,”’ 
retorted the old woman with kindling eye. 
‘** But, like many poor lads at such a 
place, he’s had his troubles, has Ronald, 
Some of the men there, he tells us, stand 
aloof and even snub him, just because he 
won't go in for all the pleasures they do! 
You see, my dear, he simply can’t do it ! 
For the dear lad has regularly sent home 
each term ten pounds of his scholarship 
money, which he has managed to save 
for the purpose, in order to help us here 
since John got so old that he could not 
work regularly.”’ 

Lady Hilda’s lovely features expressed 
her indignation at the conduct of these 
thoughtless sons of the better class. 

‘*It’sa shame !’’ she exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

‘* Oh, Ronald doesn’t let it bother him 
very much, though I know he feels it more 
than he tells us,’’ answered Mrs,. Brown. 
‘* But he tries to laugh it off when here! 
God bless him, he’s a dear lad, though 
perhaps I’m saying too much about him, 
and tiring you ?”’ 

‘* Not at all; I like to listen,’’ said 
Lady Hilda. 

‘If it were not for young Lord Green- 
wich, Ronald wouldn’t mind. But his 
lordship often goes too far, I think, from 
what my son says. I suppose the animal 
spirits of those young men of big families 
are great, and they must have their larks 
and jokes! But my boy has been greatly 
upset sometimes by the scornful treat- 
ment of Lord Greenwich, as I guess 
from one or two words he’s let drop 
when at home. His lordship lives in the 
next set of rooms, you see, and he can 
make such a row with his friends as to 
prevent Ronald working, when _ he 
wishes. Also the situation is very con- 
venient for their playing awkward tricks 
on the boy when he is absent from his 
rooms. But this is the last year for 
Ronald at Oxford, so as he says, it'll 
soon be over.”’ 

Mrs. Brown and her husband, sitting 
inside the little cottage on this closing 
day of Hilda’s stay there, did not see the 
angry and dark clouds that scurried 
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across the fair face of the young girl as 
she listened to this story. How should 
they, being so taken up, as it were, with 
pride in their son? 

But Lady Hilda had seldom looked so 
angry and grieved as she did then. 

‘* Greenwich ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of himself !’’ she said, as she 
stood musing in her simply-furnished bed- 
room at the cottage that night. ‘‘ And 
what’s more, he shall be, if I’ve any wit 
at all!’’ 

- * * * * 

Oxford was all aglow with excitement. 
For it was the day when the winner of 
the Hertford Scholarship for classics 
would be announced, the greatest prize 
that the fuir city on the Isis offers to her 
undergraduate sons. 

The competition this year had been 
exceptionally keen, and all the young men 
were agog to learn whether their own 
college had had the honour of producing 
the Senior Classic of the vear. There 
were several men who were so nearly 
equal that all of them had many backers 
for the place, and, whilst Christ Church 
shouted loudly for Wilson, Balliol went 
solid for Robins, New College for 
Stickley, and Exeter for Parlings. Other 
men were allowed to have a chance, but 
those four were the general favourites. 

The young bloods of each college had 
bet against each other on the event, each 
backing his own alma mater in the fray. 

Lord Greenwich, a youth with features 
much resembling those of his sister, 
Lady Hilda Berton, had laid heavily on 
Balliol’s chances, deeming his intimate 
friend Robins sure of winning the great 
prize. 

‘““Who’s got it?’’ he called to an 
acquaintance whom he met coming from 
the announcement. 

** Didn’t hear clearly,’’ was the reply. 
** But it wasn’t Robins, I know: so I 
came away disgusted !”’ 

** Not Robins!’’ exclaimed his lord- 
ship in alarm. ‘‘ Then our Coll’s lost ! 
And those Christ Church people will 
crow, I expect !”’ 

“Robins isn’t the winner anyhow !”’ 
said the other, as he went off in a huff. 

‘Beastly shame this, Christ Church 


beating us for the Hertford! Cost mea 
tenner!’ grumbled Greenwich to his 
comrade Jim Walters that afternoon. 

‘** Christ Church haven’t beaten us!” 
said Walters. ‘‘ After all, though I'd 
have liked Robins to win, yet Brown is 
a Balliol man, old chap, and he’s saved 
the Coll, you must admit!” 

‘* Brown ?’’ ejaculated his lordship, 
with staring eyes. ‘' What, this joker 
next door ?”’ 

Walters nodded. 

‘*Well, I’m dashed!’’ said Lord 
Greenwich. ‘‘ That’s a regular knock- 
out, and no mistake! Brown? Hang it, 
I’ve not treated him in the best fashion, 
but blow me if I don’t shake his hand 
over that!”’ 

He hurried off to seek the winner. But 
that young man could not be found. For 
he had gone to a quiet telegraph-office, 
and that evening all Caterham was flock- 
ing to the little cottage of John and Eliza 
Brown, headed by the vicar in person, 
to offer its congratulations to the proud 
old father and mother on the success of 
the lad they all knew so well and were 
so proud of. 

‘* T always thought that Ronald would 
do something great; something big for 
Caterham !”’ said the vicar, as he shook 
hands warmly with the glad parents. 
‘* We’re going to ring the bells to-night 
in honour of the event, John! I’m really 
as proud as if it was my own boy who’d 
won the Hertford, I think !”’ 

* * * * * 

A few days before Christmas Mrs. 
Brown welcomed her son home again. 
And on the same day she received a tele- 
gram from Lady Hilda, ‘‘ Coming to see 
you on afternoon of Christmas Eve. 
Just back from the Continent and have 
heard the splendid news. How glad you 
must both be! I am, and congratulate 
you all.” 

Next day the new motor-car sped up to 
the door of the little cottage at Caterham, 
and Lady Hilda decended from it looking 
more lovely thanever. Mrs. Brown went 
out to greet her, whilst Ronald had dis- 
creetly retired to a bedroom above, from 
which he could witness the arrival with- 
out being himself seen. He had heard so 
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much in praise of this Lady Hilda Berton 
that his curiosity was certainly excited at 
the idea of meeting her. 

He noticed how warmly and affection- 
ately she embraced and kissed that dear 
old woman whom he loved so much. He 
was fascinated with the glorious vision 
of loveliness before him at the road-side. 
And his heart thrilled as it had never 
done previously for any girl. 

All the way down the stairs, as he 
decended to be introduced to this young 
divinity in the parlour, he felt his heart 
thumping and the blood mounting to his 
face. And, when at length he saw her 
smile as she greeted him, when he heard 
her sweet voice congratulating him, when 
he saw that wondrous light in those brown 
eyes, Ronald Brown knew that something 
had happened in his life which would 
affect it for ever! 

They all had tea together, the father 
and mother, the son and the aristocratic 
young lady. And they laughed and 
chatted to their hearts’ content. If he 
thought Lady Hilda the prettiest girl 
he’d ever met, she set him down as the 
cleverest and nicest young fellow she’d 
ever come across, Which tells the know 
ing ones its own tale! 

** My brother’s coming to fetch me at 
six, for we always spend Christmas Eve 
at home,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘ I should 
like you to know my brother, Mr. Brown. 
He, too, is an old Balliol man, and he'll 
be glad to meet one who has done so much 
honour to the college.” 

‘*T shall be delighted to make his 
aquaintance !’’ said Ronald. 

It was just six when the little servant 
who had been engaged specially for the 
day announced ‘‘ Lord Greenwich.’’ He 
followed her into the room immediately. 
Ronald had, as it chanced,been seated in 
the shadow, so nobody could see his hot 
flush, and the look of utter surprise, 
that greeted this coming of Lady Hilda’s 
brother. And his parents were just as 
astounded as he himself was. 

Indeed it is doubtful whether John 
and Eliza Brown really caught the actual 
name of their distinguished visitor, so 
excited were they. And, when his lord- 
ship shook hands with them warmly, and 


thanked them for taking such good care 
of his darling sister, they were more con- 
fused than ever. 

* This is my brother, Lord Greenwich,”’ 
said Lady Hilda to Ronald, as he stepped 
out of the shadow of the room, whilst 
his mother placed the lamp on the table 
near. ‘* I’m sure, Arthur, you'll be glad 
now at being able at last to offer your 
personal congratulations to the Balliol 
man who won the Hertford, as you’ve 
so often told me! Especially since he 
is the son of these much-valued friends of 
mine !”’ 

She smiled in her delight at the look 
of astonishment and perplexity on her 
brother’sface. Fora moment that gentle- 
man was as blushing and confused as was 
Ronald himself. But the humour of the 
situation rather appealed to his nature. 
Taking a step forward he put out his 
hand, whilst he said with much feeling 
and evident sincerity, ‘‘ Brown, I’m de- 
lighted to meet you, and must congrat- 
ulate you on your splendid success, which 
was a credit to Balliol! I'll allow that I 
didn’t treat you there as one gentleman 
should have done another, and I apolo- 
gise now frankly and fully. I hope you 
will accept that; and that we shall be 
excellent friends for the future !”’ 

‘““I’m glad you _ said that, Lord 
Greenwich,’’ answered Ronald. ‘‘ For I 
always felt your heart was in the right 
place, and that you’d be my friend some 
day.’”’ 

Two Christmases later there was a 
wedding at Catford Castle, in which the 
bridegroom was Ronald Brown, Esq., of 
the Foreign Office, and the bride was 
Lady Hilda Berton, only daughter of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Catford. 
At which wedding Lord Greenwich, 
brother of the bride, did duty as best 
man, and referred to the bridegroom in a 
famous speech as his new brother and 
dearest friend. 

‘* Well, mother,’’ whispered John, as 
they drove home in one of the Marquis’s 
carriages that night, ‘‘ I’m that happy I 
hardly know whether I’m on my head or 
my heels! That was the luckiest motor- 
accident I ever heard tell of, and this is 
our happiest Christmas.”’ 
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THE CLUE OF THE INITIALLED 
FLOWER-HOLDER. 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 
By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


HEN Sasha Ivanoff reached the 
street, a fear, a stupid fear, 
such as hé had never before 

experienced, impelled him towards 
Kreshchatik, and when he reached his 
apartments he was exhausted. Happily 
he had told his servant not to wait for 
him, or the latter must have noticed his 
pallor and disturbance and, perhaps, 
have witnessed against him. 

At last he was safe! But was he 
really safe? What had happened? Had 
the police been called in? Had the 
Baroness Buturlin kept her promise to 
save the honour of the family? Had 
he left anything behind which could 
betray his presence in the palace? Sup- 
pose the Countess in an access of anger 
had told his name—then they would 
come to arrest him. 

He must fly then! Alas! even if he 
would, he could not; his nerves were 
good for nothing, and without nerves 
a man is helpless. It would be better 
to hope at any rate. 

But even if they did not arrest him, 
he could not prevent the Countess from 
believing he was the assassin. 

Thus tossed between a foolish fear, 
and a_ still more foolish hope, he 
remained in his room without a light, 
till the cold forced him to go to bed. 

But he did not find rest there. The 
darkness is a canvass on which the 
imagination of a sleepless man paints 
the scenes he wishes to forget, and even 
slumber is full of dreams worse than 
reality. He dreamed that the secret 
was disclosed, that he was hunted by 
the police, and whenever he tried to 
hide he was discovered and forced to 
flee again. 

Finally he thought that he had found 
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a dark and safe hiding place, where he 
was at his ease, when suddenly he 
heard some one approach and try to 
break open the door. 

The blows were so violent that he 
believed it was a reality. Heavens! it 
was not a dream. He awakened, lis- 
tened, waited. Somebody was rapping 
at the door. Had they come to arrest 
him? 

He dressed and determined to jump 
through the window and escape. But 
then came the thought that the police 
might have surrounded the house. He 
lit a candle and took up a_ loaded 
revolver to defend himself. 

Was he a madman? Being innocent, 
he had no right to kill himself, because 
by so doing he would avow that he had 
committed the crime. It was better to 
face the danger, and find some means of 
defence. 

By this time the rapping at the door 
had become more violent. He took the 
candle, and pale but firm, he went to 
open the door. 

His father entered alone. 

His relief was so great at finding it 
was not the police, that he forgot to be 
surprised at seeing his father at such 
an unusual hour, and he wished to 
embrace him. 

But the old general retreated. He 
was deadly pale, but he smiled 
ironically, and said with disdain : 

‘“* Sir, I congratulate you. I see you 
sleep well.”’ 

‘* Father, tell me what has happened ? 
What brings you here at this hour? 
Why do you call me sir? ”’ 

The general looked straight into his 
eyes and said: 

**T will call you ‘my son’ again, if 
you think you have a right to be called 
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so. 
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Sasha was about to answer, when he 
perceived that he could not say any- 
thing of importance. Was not his 
father the Director of the Police? He 
knew everything. But why had he 
come alone, without any policemen? 

‘* Ah! I see you lose your assurance. 
I am not surprised. Do you know 
where I come from? ”’ 

** Father!” 

‘““I come from the palace of the 
Countess Urusoff.’’ 

Sasha had expected such news, but he 
could not resist the shock and he bent 
his head. 

Two vigorous hands descended on his 
shoulders and forced him to raise it. 

** Tell me, how did you murder him ?”’ 

‘* Father, my hands are clean.’ 

‘‘ Then you accuse those women? 

opp 

‘*'Were you not in the palace when 
the murder was committed? Do not 
deny it, for I know it too well.’’ 

“Toa.” 

‘* Does the Countess believe that you 
are guilty? ”’ 

“Ya,” 

‘* And the Baroness? ’ 

‘I am sure she thinks as her sister.”’ 

‘* Therefore everything accuses you ?”’ 

‘* Except my conscience.’”’ 

‘Oh! do not play any comedy.’”’ 

‘** Father ! ”’ 

‘‘Unhappy man, defend yourself 
then. Do you not see that the only 
thing I wish, is to believe that you are 
innocent? No matter how improbable 
it is for the Director of the Police to 
believe you could prove your innocence, 
the father cannot believe that such 
infamy and cowardice are united in the 
son whom he has loved, in spite of 
youthful follies. But if you do not wish 
to see me die from shame and grief, tell 
me quickly that you are not the 
assassin.”’ 

** I am innocent, but how can I prove 
it to you?” 

‘** Try to do so, at any rate.’ 

The young man’s tongue clove to his 
palate, his lips were dry. It was with 
difficulty that he found the necessary 
words to tell the story to his father. He 
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dwelt upon the fact that he had been 
stupid enough not to try to follow the 
assassin, instead of caring for the dead 
man. While he spoke, his father was 
silent; when he had finished the narra- 
tion, the old man said coolly : 

** Is that the whole of your defence ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘* It is ingenious, but nobody would 
believe it.”’ 

** Why?’ 

‘* Because the detective Siergieyeff 
has found that, on the red carpet, there 
were traces of the footsteps of only two 
people, who had come from outside : 
those steps were left by the walking 
shoes of the count and the light evening 
shoes which you wore. More, your 
fable has one great fault. It is 
improbable, that instead of going back 
to the Countess to defend her, you 
should have rushed towards _ the 
danger.”’ 

** You are right, but you know that 
in such circumstances one always does 
the most foolish thing.’’ 

General Ivanoff did not answer, 
although he acknowledged the justice of 
the remark. There was a short silence, 
which was broken by the young man. 

‘* Then you don’t believe me? ”’ 

** 1 cannot.”’ 

‘** But father, if you do not believe 
me, who will? ”’ 

‘* Nobody. Why, instead of telling 
me stories, do you not tell me the truth, 
which is so clear. You ran towards the 
danger, because you were determined 
not to let yourself be slaughtered like a 
lamb. That is your own expression—I 
have not forgotten it—unfortunately. I 
could admit that, taking advantage of 
his feebleness you might have disarmed 
him, but why did you turn the weapon 
against him, and fire on him twice, 
without any pity, like a savage? ”’ 

‘* 1 could not tell you such a story, 
because it would not be true, and I do 
not know how to lie.”’ 

‘** You had better keep quiet, and not 
become impudent.’’ 

** Father, how can you talk in that 
way to me? ”’ 
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** And why did you wait that I might 
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say such things to you? 

‘* What do you mean? ’”’ 

‘** I mean that while I was rapping at 
the door, I hoped you might have used 
the only means which would do you any 
good? ’”’ 

As he pronounced these words he 
looked at the revolver, which the young 
man had put on the mantelpiece. 

** You see that I was thinking of it.”’ 

‘* What stopped you? Love of life— 
life without honour.”’ 

‘* The love of truth. Had you found 
me dead, or in agony, would you not 
have believed that I was an assassin? ”’ 

‘* 1 shovld have pardoned the son and 
have forgotten the criminal.’’ 

‘“* That is what stayed my hand. As 
I am innocent, I do not wish to die like 
a guilty man. The more I come to my 
senses, the more clearly I see what I 
have to do, and I am decided to defend 
my honour. I should prefer to be 
arrested, because I am sure I shall be 
able in some way to prove my inno- 
cence. ~ You shall see os 

‘*] shall see nothing, aS you know 
very well.’’ 

** Why, how should I know it? ”’ 

** Because you will have supposed 
that the families of Count Urusoff and 
Baron Buturlin would do anything to 
prevent the affair transpiring. | When 
the young Baroness helped you to 
escape, did she not tell you that she 
would do anything to stop. the 
prosecution ? ”’ 

‘* She told me nothing. 

General Ivanoff shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘* But what shall I do then,’’ con- 
tinued his son, ‘‘ to persuade you that 
I am innocent? Give me only a few 
days to try it.”’ 
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Instead of answering, General Ivanoff 
looked again at the revolver, which 
seemed to be waiting for some one to 
use it. 

This time Sasha made his decision. 

After all, life, especially when even 
his father believed him guilty, was not 
worth the anguish he had endured, and 
would endure in the future. 


He took the pistol and slowly raised 
it to his head. General Ivanoff 
smothered a cry. He closed his eyes, 
and paler than ever, waited. 

But a few seconds passed and no 
report was heard. He opened his eyes 
Sasha laid the revolver on the table, and 
looked defiantly at his father. The old 
man forgot his coolness to such a 
degree that he exclaimed : 

** Coward! ”’ 

But his son did not knit his brows. 

He smiled. 

““If I have given up the idea of 
suicide, it does not mean that I wish to 
live. But there is another means of 
satisfying yourself, of getting rid of the 
man, who will not acknowledge he is 
guilty, because he is not. Take the 
weapon and kill me.”’ 

The young man handed the revolver 
to his father, who retreated, trembling 
like a leaf. 

‘““I! You are crazy. I do not want 
to kill you. I should die, if I killed 


you.”’ 

‘* We shall both have rest. Why do 
you retreat? Only one moment of 
will.”’ 


se 


Sasha, do not tempt me.’’ 

General Ivanoff took the revolver. 
Why did he do so? To kill his son. He 
did not want to do it. He thought it 
his duty, but he could not do it. Sup- 
pose his son was really innocent? But 
it would be foolish to suppose that, in 
face of the facts. He put the barrel of 
the weapon to his son’s forehead—he 
pressed the trigger. 

But at this moment the expression of 
his son’s face was so sweet, so decided, 
he looked so much like his mother, that 
the old man threw the revolver away. 

‘* Kiss me, my boy; I will try to 
believe in you.”’ 

For the first time since his wife’s 
death tears stood in the General’s eyes. 
Sasha was also much affected, and it 
seemed as if what had happened had 
been necessary to prove how much the 
two men loved each other. 

But the moment passed quickly, as 
does all happiness, and as they became 
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calm, doubt again rose in the father’s 
mind. 

Sasha, who watched the changes of 
his face, could not refrain from saying : 

‘“You say you wish to believe me, 
but you do not. Do not say a word. 
We were both wrong in thinking that 
one moment of tenderness could make 
us forget the past. We are in the 
same situation again: I cannot prove 
that I am innocent; vou cannot believe 
me without proof. We must accept the 
fact. I ask you only for one thing, that 
you wait until I find the proofs of my 
innocence. ”’ 

‘* What for, my dear boy? I told 
you that I wished to believe you, and 
there is an end to the affair.”’ 

‘** But I must prove to you that I am 
innocent, all the same.’’ 

‘* What do you propose to do then? ”’ 

** It is the Countess who accuses me, 
it is she that shall come to tell you that 
she was mistaken.”’ 

** Ah! you are still in love with her.”’ 

‘* There should be no question about 
love until 1 prove my innocence, until 
I find the true assassin.” 

‘* But suppose she refuses to help 
you?”’ 

‘** Her sister will not refuse. I shall 
convince her—in case of need, I shall 
force her to believe me. I shall suc- 
ceed, I feel I shall succeed—and then, 
my father, how happy we shall be.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


When he stood before the house in 
which he had thought to find a paradise, 
Sasha Ivanoff realised the absurdity of 
the effort he was about to make. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning and 
he could not call on the Countess 
Urusoff at such an hour. 

Even if he succeeded in entering the 
house, unnoticed by the lackeys, the 
Countess would be frightened, and 
order him to be removed. 

But yet he must see her, and persuade 
her he was innocent. In the chaos of 
his thoughts, that alone was clear and 
persistent. He could not live without 


having made an effort to do something 
in the matter. 

He conceived a plan : instead of trying 
to enter by the front door, where he 
certainly would not be received, he 
decided to try and slip in by the ser- 
vants’ entrance, which must have been 
opened for the daily service. 

He was right; the door stood open, 
but a servant was gardening close by. 

It was a groom, whom Sasha knew 
well, having often seen him in atten- 
dance on the Countess. He was pale, 
his hair was red. He remembered his 
name, Josip Lebiada. The Countess 
was fond of him as one is fond of a 
faithful dog. Sasha knew he could not 
bribe that man. But while he was 
thinking what to do, the groom entered 
the palace and shut the door behind 
him. 

And now the young man’s hopes were 
crushed and he was obliged to return 
home without having put his plans into 
execution. As he walked along, look- 
ing idly at the autumn leaves, blown 
about by the wind, he noticed among 
them a piece of crumpled paper. 

How came the idea into his mind that 
it might be a telegram? The thought 
was as quick as a flash, almost a revela- 
tion. He stopped and picking up the 
paper, began to unfold it; this was not 
easily done because the paper was wet. 
He was rewarded for his patience, for 
it was in fact a telegram, which read 
as follows : 

‘““Come after midnight at one 
o’clock.”’ 

His heart beat with joy, for this was 
the hour at which Count Urusoff had 
returned home. He was sure that the 
address would prove his supposition to 
be right. But the water had blurred the 
letters so much that he could not dis- 
tinguish them. 


At last, after many efforts, he read: 


‘* Mina Kauffmann. No. 25.’’ 
So the telegram had _ not been 
addressed to Count Urusoff. The 


young man’s disappointment was so 
great that he was obliged to lean his 
head against the wall of a house. When 
he opened his eyes his attention was 
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attracted by a carriage, which had just 
stopped before the side entrance of the 
palace Urusoff. A stout man, wrapped 
in furs, alighted. 

It was an embalmer; the door was 
opened to him and was not immediately 
closed, as the different boxes he had 
brought with him had to be carried in. 

Sasha determined to take advantage 
of this circumstance and while the 
embalmer was busy with a heavy box, 
he passed through the door and dis- 
appeared in the corridor, making his 
way towards the room in which he had 
taken supper with the Countess. Coun- 
tess Urusoff, already dressed in mourn- 
ing, was there, sitting in an armchair. 
She had the air of a widow satisfied 
that she was relieved of an old husband. 

She did not scream on perceiving the 
young man, but she frowned and in her 
eyes there was an expression of disdain. 
She said angrily : 

‘‘ Was it not enough that you have 
been permitted to go scot free; you dare 
to come into my presence. It is more 
than imprudent, it is dangerous, for you 
do not know whether I shall not be 
capable of avenging myself on the man 
who was unworthy of my friendship. 
What do you want of me?”’ 

‘** At least to regain your respect.’’ 

She began to laugh; this would have 
offended him at another time. But now 
he did not notice it, for on seeing the 
woman all his love for her had returned. 

‘* Flora,’’ said he. 

The Countess’s eyes expressed still 
deeper disdain. She rose slowly. 

‘‘How dare you remind me of a 
weakness which I would banish from 
my memory. Are you mad or drunk? 
Why were you born? ”’ 

‘* And you, why did you trouble my 
life? ”’ 

‘*] have not committed a murder and 
I am not afraid.”’ 

‘* And you think that I am? ”’ 

‘*Then why did you accept help to 
escape? Any man who is worthy of the 
name, would have refused it.’’ 

‘*I accepted it, because I wished to 
find out the truth and if you would help 
me Ps 





**IT!—to help you—you, whom I 
would like to see dead. Were I but a 
man, or had I a strong arm! You are 
mad, that is all.’’ 

‘“ Yes, I am mad, for I believed that 
you had a heart, that you were a woman 
and not a marble statue.’”’ 

‘**T see you are trying to display your 
eloquence. ’”’ 

‘* Then you would wish me to open 
the doors, call in your servants and tell 
them that I killed the count? ”’ 

*“You say this because you know 
now, that nobody would believe you, 
for it has been proved that the Count 
died of apoplexy.’”’ 

**T shall be able to force them to 
believe me.”’ 

There was so much determination in 
his voice that the young widow drooped 
her head. Evidently she was trying to 
explain to herself the source of such a 
resolution. Suddenly she raised her 
head and disdain reappeared on her face. 

‘*T understand now.”’ 

‘* What do you understand? ”’ 

‘It was money that made you do 
this.”’ 

** Money! ”’ 

‘* My millions. The widow of Count 
Urusoff, even with three millions, was a 
splendid catch for a man without title, 
almost without a name, the son of a 
paltry general.’’ 

Under such an attack, Sasha writhed 
like a wounded lion; the insult was to 
his father. His indignation rendered 
him speechless for a moment. 


‘* But you have forgotten my pride. . 


A daughter of Baron Buturlin might, 
through curiosity, amuse herself with a 
young man of inferior origin, but to 
marry him—never ! ”’ 

** Marry you,’’ said Sasha, who had 
recovered his speech. ‘‘ Marry a cold- 
blooded coquette, a creature who doubts 
without hesitation the honesty of the 
man, to whom she pretended to be a 
friend—a woman who, taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of her sex, insults 
an unhappy man. But even if you were 
to implore me now to forgive you for 
having doubted me, I would not do it.’’ 

‘* Ah, you need not fear that.’’ 
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‘* You never loved me then? ”’ 

** Certainly not! ”’ 

Yes, now the Countess was certain 
she had never loved Sasha, and he also 
understood that he had never been in 
love with her. They regarded each 
other as strangers do, as it always 
happens, when there has been an 
attraction between a man and woman 
produced by pride and curiosity, and 
when a serious circumstance forces them 
to gauge the depths of their caprice. 

‘*] hope you have finished,”’ said the 
Countess. ‘‘ As I refuse to believe the 
lies by which you try to prove your 
innocence, and as you know that I hate 
and despise you, you had better go—it 
is time.”’ 

Thus speaking, she extended her 
arm, and Sasha was forced to retreat, 
followed by the sound of her insulting 
laughter. 

Again he found himself on the same 
landing where he had stood last night. 
It was from thence he had heard the 
mysterious quarrel, the firing of the 
pistol. The whole drama, ended by his 
flight with the help of the Baroness 
Alexandra, came into his mind. 

Baroness Alexandra. Well, while he 
was there, why should he not go and 
see her? She had helped him to escape, 
therefore she must be different to her 
sister; perhaps she would consent to 
help him. He must see her. 

The key was in the door leading to 
the apartments of the Baroness Butur- 
lin. He entered the drawing-room 
library. The Baroness was sitting by 
the fire, her head between her hands, 
undoubtedly thinking of the tragedy of 
last night, so deeply that the young 
man was obliged to speak before she 
noticed him. She cried as she did so 

‘“*You here! You must go! What 
do you want here? ”’ 

Seeing that he began to retreat, terri- 
fied by such a reception, she softened 
her voice, and said: 

‘* Forgive me, I did not wish to 
alarm you, poor boy.”’ 

““You, at least, pity me,’’ said 
Sasha, ‘‘ you are human, you under- 
stand that I came here to try to prove 


that I am innocent, but you must help 
me. Will you not?” 

The Baroness frowned, and _ said 
drily : 

‘* You must not count on that. It 
does not concern me at all. _ Besides, 
why should 1?”’ 

‘* That I may live and that others 
may not despise me.”’ 

He advanced towards her; she 
retreated, but with an air less severe, 
and much more agitated than her 
disposition would have led one to expect. 

‘* Do not touch me,”’ said she, in an 
almost imploring voice. 

** Ah, you are as hard as she.’”’ 

‘* Then you have seen her. Do you 
love her still?’ 

** No, I do not.’’ 

Was it an illusion; it seemed to Sasha 
that the Baroness’ Buturlin’s face 
changed suddenly, but it was only like 
a flash. 

** One always says that.”’ 

** 1 say it because I am certain of 
myself. I could have forgiven her for 
thinking me guilty of the crime, but I 
can never forgive the accusation that 
I killed her husband in order to marry 
her.’’ 

** You are right. A woman who loves 
truly, would defend the man whom she 
loves, at the cost of her own life. I 
have never doubted your innocence.’’ 

‘**Ah, I knew that you were my 
friend.’’ 

‘** Certainly I am your friend,’’ said 
the Baroness, again with a coolness in 
her voice. 

** Then you are willing to help me?’’ 

The Baroness drooped her head and 
when she again raised it, her face 
expressed indifference. 

‘* The facts are against you.’”’ 

‘* For heaven’s sake do not talk like 
your sister and my father.’’ 

‘* What did your father say to you? ”’ 

** He said that he was surprised to see 
me still alive.’’ 

**Oh, heavens! I hope you have not 
thought of—you must answer me.”’ 

** Yes, I have thought of getting rid 
of my trouble, but the idea of proving 
my innocence restrained me. But, now, 
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when you also are against me, I ask 
myself whether it were not better to 
follow my father’s advice.”’ 

‘Oh! no, you must swear to me that 
never, oh, never . es 

Here it seemed to Sasha that he heard 
his name whispered. 

‘‘IT promise you,’’ said he, being 
impressed by the concern expressed on 
her face, “‘ but you must help me to 
discover the criminal.’’ 

**] will help you as much as I can: 
but how, I do not know. And why 
should you trouble yourself about that, 
when the proceedings are stopped? If 
you had some clue—but it seems there 
is none.’’ 

‘* Perhaps there is a_ clue,’’ said 
Sasha, thinking of the telegram. 

*“If you wish me to help you, you 
must tell me everything.”’ 

The young man drew from his pocket 
the telegram and handed it to the 
Baroness; she read it and put it on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘** Well, what do you say to that? ’”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ answered she, after a 
pause, during which the trembling of 
her hands betrayed her agitation. 

‘* The hour, the date, all permit the 
supposition that Count Urusoff was 
informed of my presence in the palace 
by this telegram, which was sent to him 
under the name and address of Mina 
Kauffmann. From that one could deduct 
that the person who sent that telegram— 
one could, perhaps, learn who it was, 
by going to the telegraph office—might 
have accompanied him and killed him.”’ 

The Baroness sighed. 

** Poor boy, but the telegram was not 
sent to the Count. You have read the 
address: Mina Kauffmann, Moscow 
Street.”’ 

‘* Then vou know the address and the 
woman? ”’ 

“Ves, I do. She is the fiancée of 
Josip Lebiada, our groom.”’ 

** Ah!’ said Sasha, discouraged. 

‘* You may take the telegram and—”’ 

But it happened, strangely enough, 
that the Baroness Buturlin, instead of 
handing the paper to the young man, 
dropped it into the fire-place, where it 


was burned in the twinkling of an eye. 
At the moment, Sasha thought nothing 
of the incident. 

‘‘If you wish,’’ said the Baroness, 
looking at the ashes of the burnt tele- 
gram, ‘‘ I will call Josip and he will tell 
you that I am right, ”’ 

‘“No, it is not necessary, but I 
cannot help feeling that 1 am further 
from the truth than I was before.’’ 

‘** But if I help you to find it? ”’ 

Sasha seized her hand and kissed it 
gratefully. 

When he raised his eyes, he was sur- 
prised at the great change that had 
taken place in the Baroness. Her hard 
features had softened, her eyes shone, 
her lips trembled. 

He had nearly asked her the reason 
of this sudden transformation, which 
made her appear quite a_ different 
woman, but she said in her usual calm 
voice : 

** Come, it is neither proper, nor wise 
that you should remain here any longer. 
My sister leaves here to-morrow with 
the body. After that I shall be at the 
Grand Hotel, for I could not possibly 
stay here. Come and see me, will you?’’ 

‘* T shall be only too happy.”’ 

And they went the same way as they 
had done last night, to the servants’ 
door. ‘The Baroness went first, as she 
had done the previous night, to see if 
there was anyone in the street. Suddenly 
she drew back, and prevented Sasha 
from going out. 

‘* Who is there? ’’ asked he. 

‘* Wait. It is the same detective who 
was here last night. Although every- 
thing is settled, I do not wish him to 
see you coming out with me. Now he 
is gone. Good-bye. Come to the Grand 
Hotel and do not forget that you must 
live for—for your father: for your 
honour.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ivan Pawlowich — Siergieyeff was 
neither too young nor too old to accept 
without disappointment the order to 
stop the investigation concerning the 
murder of Count Urusoff. But while 
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he obeyed the commands of his superior, 
and pronounced, with the medical 
examiner, that death was caused by 
apoplexy, he said to himself : 

‘* Nevertheless, I shall continue my 
private investigation all the same to 
satisfy myself, and I shall find the 
assassin.”’ 

This determination prevented the 
detective from closing his eyes during 
that night, but thanks to an unimpaired 
constitution, he was able to go to his 
office as usual the next morning with as 
clear a head as if he had slept the whole 
night through. 

But as he was rather excited, and as 
he had nothing of importance to do, he 
took a walk in the direction of the 
famous monastery, Pecharskaja Lavra. 
The weather was delightful, and as he 
walked Siergieyeff thought over the 
means of realising his plans, and find- 
ing the name of the man, whom General 
Ivanoff knew, and had been about to 
reveal. From the General’s manner he 
had judged that the name was a dan- 
gerous one to pronounce, it must be 
someone in a high position, whose 
arrest would cause a great scandal. 

But all this did not diminish his desire 
to discover the truth, and on returning 
from his long walk in the direction of 
the old monastery, he crossed Krescha- 
tik and went down Sophiewskaja Street, 
to see how the Urusoff palace looked 
by daylight. 

He reached the house just at the 
moment when Sasha Ivanoff was pick- 
ing up the telegram. The detective was 
much surprised at seeing that elegant 
youth there at such an unusual hour, 
and still more puzzled at seeing him 
disappear within the door of the palace. 
He determined to wait till he reappeared. 
He lit a cigarette and began to walk 
up and down the street, without losing 
sight of the house. 

While waiting he came to the conclu- 
sion that the young man had been 
driven to commit the crime by the 
Countess Urusoff and her sister, the 
Baroness Buturlin, who wished to get 
rid of the old Count. 

His supposition was strengthened 
when he perceived the Baroness open 
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the little door, look out into the street 
and having perceived him, draw back 
quickly. 

‘* I must go now, but, my dear boy, 
I shall not lose sight of vou. I have 
seen your face, that is something; as 
for the rest, we have plenty of time.’ 

A great surprise awaited Siergieyeff. 

The young man, on perceiving the 
detective, instead of rushing away, went 
straight up to him, and said. _ 

‘* You are the detective who was in 
Count Urusoff’s palace last night? ”’ 

** Yes, sir. What can I do for you ?”’ 

‘“Could you give me a few moments 
of your time? ”’ 

‘* Now, during my luncheon 
after that I am engaged.”’ 

‘* Very well, then. I will follow you.”’ 

They entered the apartment in Fifth 
Street, occupied by the detective; then 
the latter said : 

‘* Now I listen to you, sir.”’ 


hour ; 


** You were called last night to investi- 
gate the circumstances relating to the 
assassination of Count Urusoff ? ”’ 
ae I suppose you speak of the apoplec- 
tic fit of which Count Urusoff died? ”’ 

**Count Urusoff was murdered; you 
should know that better than 
else.”’ 


anyone 


‘* All I can admit is, that it was a 
suicide.”’ 

‘““It was neither suicide, nor apop- 
lexy; it was murder, and to prove to 
you that I am right, I am about to tell 
you, that it was I who was in the palace 
last night, and that they suspect that I 
murdered him, although I am innocent.’’ 

** But I do not know you, sir, and 
seeing the difficult position you put me 
in, | must, before all, know who you 
are.”” ; 

** My name is Sasha Ivanoff.”’ 

The detective forgot all about his lun- 
cheon. Now he understood why the 
Baroness Buturlin was so angry, almost 
mad, when he showed the Director of 
the Police the porte-bouquet with his 
son’s monogram on it, and the distress 
of the old general. Now, he was afraid 
of the responsibility of meddling in such 
an affair, and he could hardly stammer : 

** Had I known e 


‘“Do not be afraid of anything: I 
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am innocent, and the whole question is 
to prove it. Everything is against me. 
The Countess and my father believe 
that I am the murderer. Only one 
person believes me innocent.”’ 

‘And that is—the Baroness Butur- 
lin? ”’ 

‘* Yes. At first she hesitated, but I 
ended by convincing her, and when I 
left she promised to help me to prove 
that I am not guilty of that fearful 
crime.”’ 

** Ah! she promised you.’ 

** Yes, she did; but I asked myself 
whether she has not done it from pity, 
therefore 1 wished to see you and ask 
you to help me to find out the truth, 
without which I cannot live.”’ 

‘*T am willing to help you, if not for 
your own sake, for the sake of your 
father, whom everybody in the police 
department loves, but if I am to do any- 
thing for you, you must tell me 
everything.”’ 

Sasha began with enthusiasm to 
relate the events of the preceding night, 
but this enthusiasm was cooled by the 
expression of doubt which he perceived 
on the detective’s face. 

‘*Oh! you also do not believe me,”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘« I cannot believe, because I am posi- 
tive that nobody entered the ground 
floor of the palace except you and 
Count Urusoff.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that the foot-prints 
found on the carpet give you that 
certainty ? ”’ 

‘* Yes. I examined them and I am 
positive that when Count Urusoff 
entered the palace, someone came from 
the opposite side to meet him and killed 
him.”’ 

‘But suppose the murderer came 
from the interior of the house? ”’ 

‘* Countess Urusoff and her sister told 
us that nobody was in the palace. The 
servants had permission to go out. Con- 
sequently I cannot accept your version.”’ 

Sasha rose; he was pale and his lips 
were trembling. 

‘I see that I cannot convince you; I 


’ 


will go.”’ 
The detective was silent for a moment, 


then looking into Sasha’s eyes, he said : 

‘Wait a moment.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘‘] mean to say that although you 
have not given me any proofs to make 
me change my opinion about this affair, 
there is yet something.”’ 

** What? ”’ 

‘* Yourself.’’ 

** What do you say?’”’ 

‘‘I say that the sincerity of your 
words—— ”’ 

‘* Ah!’ said the young man. 

And, suddenly, under the shock of 
the hope of being able to prove his 
innocence, he tottered. The detective 
was obliged to assist him to a seat, and 
having looked keenly at the pale face 
of the young man, he said : 

“*T am sure you have not eaten any- 
thing since last night.’’ 

** It may be, but it does not matter.’’ 

** It does matter, because you will not 
be able to think about the answers to 
the questions I am going to put to you. 
You must share my luncheon.”’ 

A few moments later Sasha was 
seated at the table eating and drinking 
with a good appetite. 

The detective, while attending to his 
guest, watched him closely, and _ his 
every word was a snare. In the con- 
versation which ensued, he convinced 
himself that Sasha Ivanoff, whether 
guilty or not, was only an instrument. 
It was then necessary to find the reason 
why the Countess Urusoff. and her 
sister wanted to get rid of the Count. 

“Will you tell me everything you 
know about the Urusoffs?’’ said he. 

** 1 do not know much myself.” 

‘** Will you allow me to ask you a few 
questions ? ’’ 

‘* As many as you please.’’ 

** The Countess Urusoff—had she any 
dowry when she married? ”’ 

‘** No, I am sure about that.”’ 

**Do you know if Count Urusoff had 
made any will in favour of his wife?” 

‘*No. The Baroness Alexandra told 
me that her sister gave up the right of 
inheritance after the death of her hus- 
band, who settled a sum of five hundred 
thousand roubles on her.’’ 
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‘‘ That was a considerable amount.”’ 

‘*It was nothing compared with her 
husband’s income.”’ 

‘* So the Countess Urusoff could not 
have had any interest in her husband’s 
death? ”’ 

‘* None whatever.’ 

‘* Not even an interest of the heart.”’ 

‘**T do not think so.”’ 

The detective was silent for a moment. 
Now he must learn something about 
Baroness Alexandra Buturlin, though he 
had no idea what interest the young girl 
could have in the death of her brother- 
in-law. Perhaps jealousy. 

‘*Of what character were the rela- 
tions of the two sisters? ”’ 

** Very good; but 

‘© What? ”’ 

‘‘T mean to say that there was 
neither tenderness nor sympathy be- 
tween them. 
different.’’ 


’ 


” 





Their tastes were quite 


‘* How was she towards you? ”’ 

** Very friendly.”’ 

‘* But when you met the Countess, 
and when she paid more attention to 
you?’”’ 

‘*] think that the Baroness Alex- 
andra was hurt, that I should have 
neglected her for her sister.’’ 

‘* But she did nothing to disturb your 
relations ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing. Only I noticed that her 
eyes, which I called tragical, were often 
directed towards me.’”’ 

** Angrily ? 

‘* No, rather reproachfully.”’ 

‘*Do you not think that there was 
some jealousy? ”’ 


” 


Here Sasha’s eyes dilated in real 
astonishment. 


‘*No, she could not be _ jealous, 
although ‘ig 


‘* What? ”’ 
‘* Nothing. 





” 


‘* You must remember that it is neces- 
sary to tell me everything on that point ; 
it is too important for you. Otherwise, 

< ' 
how could we explain that she was 
osttle . a 9, 
willing to help you: 

‘* For the sake of the honour of the 

family and then Pe 
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Here there was a knock at the door. 

‘“‘It must be a telegram,’’ said the 
detective. 

It was, in fact, a telegraph boy with 
a message. The word telegram 
suddenly sharpened the young man’s 
memory. 

‘“‘I have forgotten to tell you of a 
slight incident, but which I thought 
might be useful to me. It was about 
the telegram.”’ 

** The one you picked up in Sophiev- 
skaya Street? ’”’ 

‘** Did you see me? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, I saw you picking up a papey. 
Will you show it to me?”’ 

**T cannot, because it is no longer in 
existence.’’ 

This time the detective began to doubt 
Sasha’s sincerity. 

‘Have you destroyed it? ”’ 

**“Not I, but the Baroness Alex- 
andra.’’ 


‘““She? Why? Speak, how did it 
happen? ”’ 

** It fell into the fire by accident.’’ 

“It did? Tell me quickly the 
details.” 

‘I showed that telegram to the 
Baroness, and according to her explana- 
tion it was sent by her groom, Josip 
Lebiada, to the girl whom he is going 
to marry; the Baroness turned to ring 
the bell to summon the groom, and the 
telegram fell into the fireplace, where 
it was burnt in an instant.”’ 

Siergieyeff could not restrain himself. 
He began to see a road, though not 
very clearly as yet. He knew, how- 
ever, that in such matters a clue is the 
most important thing. After a moment’s 
thought he said to Sasha: 

** Sit down and try to write me exactly 
the same telegram. It is very impor- 
tant.”’ 

He read as the young man wrote : 

‘** Mina Kauffman, Moscow Street, 
25." What a pity you did not begin by 
telling me this. I am positive that this 
telegram was sent to Count Urusoff and 
we must find this Mina Kauffmann 
immediately. Come!’ 

‘* But what is your idea?’ 
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** My idea is that it was the Baroness 
Alexandra who informed her brother-in- 
law about your rendezvous.” 

‘** But for what reason? ”’ 

‘That I do not yet know, but we 
shall find out. Come! ”’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The house bearing the number 25 in 
Moscow Street, was occupied by an ex- 
dancer, named Tatia Kudravceff, who, 
finding that she was getting old, had 
purchased it with her savings, and set 
up a modest boarding establishment, 
which was well known to the police on 
account of a theft committed on a coun- 
try gentleman, and also because of some 
other affairs. Consequently when the 
detective learnt that the telegram had 
been addressed to that house, his sus- 
picions were immediately aroused. 

When the carriage which they had 
taken stopped before the door of No. 
25, they entered the corridor, where they 
were received by a kind of valet, very 
decently dressed. 

But the good impression he made 
entirely disappeared when they were 
shown into the office, in which they found 
the mistress of the house. 

She was short, but immensely fat, 
robed in a pink silk morning dress, too 
short in the front. Her eyes were small 
and cunning; on her lips there was a 
smile of disgusting obsequious politeness. 

It seemed that the apparition of the 
detective caused this creature a strong 
shock of surprise and fear, for she 
dropped from her lap a pet dog, which 
began to howl. She tried to pick him 
up, repeating : 

‘** Cora, my dear Cora! ”’ 

‘** Let that ugly beast alone,”’ said the 
detective sharply, ‘‘ and let us talk.”’ 

** Very well. What do you want from 


me, then? I hope nothing bad for you, 
for, thank God, I am in order.’’ 

He looked her straight in the face and 
said : 

‘* The book ! ”’ 

** What book ? 
which my lodgers are registered.”’ 


Ah! yes, the book in 
She 
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moved towards a desk, then turning to 
the detective she said : 

** What is the matter? I 
somebody has slandered me. 
be that chambermaid—a girl who- 

‘** IT asked you for the book and not for 
a denunciation.’’ 

‘* Very well then. Here is the book.”’ 

The detective took the book and looked 
through it very carefully. 

‘* How long has Mina Kauffmann been 
with you?’’ asked he finally. 

‘*Mina!’’ exclaimed the woman. 
‘* But she is a very honest girl; she is 
from Vienna—she gives piano lessons.’’ 

‘* Piano lessons, indeed!’’ said the 
detective. 

‘* You may enquire of Mary Ostapo- 
vich in Padol.”’ 

‘““The gentleman who used to come 


am sure 
It must 


” 








to see her, was he also taking piano 
lessons from her? ”’ 

‘* Do you know him? ”’ 

“es. 

‘*And you wish to enquire about 
him? ’’ 


‘** Perhaps.”’ 

‘* Ah! he is a very peculiar man, but 
rich and generous.”’ 

‘*] do not ask you for any details. 
How long has he been in the habit of 
coming here? ”’ 

‘** About six months.” 

‘* How did he make the acquaintance 
of your musician ? ’ 

‘*He met her on Kreschatik. For 
some time she had been telling me about 
an old, but apparently rich, gentleman 
who followed her without ever speaking 
to her. Once he followed her and came 
here. I received him and had a serious 
talk with him. He told me that he only 
wished to speak a few words to Mina in 
my presence. She did not wish to see 
him, because of her fiancé, but finally 
she consented.’ 

‘* Were you present during their inter- 
view ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly, and imagine my surprise 
when he told her that he had followed 
her because of her beautiful hair and 
that the only thing he asked from her 
was that she would consent to dress in 
a certain way, as was the fashion thirty 





~ 





years ago, to let down her hair, and to 
play him certain pieces of music, while 
he smoked and looked at her.’’ 

‘* Did she do what he said? ”’ 

** Yes, exactly.”’ 

‘* Now answer me, but weigh every 
word. When Count sis 

‘* Ah! he was a Count. Had I known 
that, I would have made him pay us 
better.”’ 

‘* Well, when was he here last time? ”’ 

‘“* Yesterday evening.”’ 

‘* At what hour? ’’ 

** As usual, at ten o’clock.”’ 

At what time did he leave? ”’ 

‘** 1 don’t know.”’ 

‘** You do know, because you received 
a telegram for him.”’ 

‘* Well, as you know everything, I 
must tell you that he left at half-past 
twelve.”’ 

‘* Now, conduct me to this Mina 
Kauffmann.”’ 

‘* But she is no longer here! ”’ 

‘© What? ”’ 

‘*The Count, as you called him, 
having received the telegram, paid 
her for six months in advance, tell- 
ing her that he was obliged to 
go away for a long journey. And 
as three days before, she had re- 
ceived a letter from her fiancé, asking 
her to return to Vienna, she decided to 
start immediately, and she left Kieff this 
morning.”” 

The detective looked searchingly into 
the woman’s face and seeing that she 
spoke the truth, said to the young man 
sitting by quietly during the whole of the 
conversation, 

** Let us go.’ 

When they were in the street, the 
detective remained lost in thought for a 
while, then telling Sasha to enter the 
carriage waiting for them, he said to 
the driver : 





ee 


’ 


‘* To the telegraph office.”’ 

** What for? ’’ asked the young man. 

‘** Because I want to find out who sent 
the telegram. Then you shall go to your 
father.”’ 

‘* And what shall I tell him? ”’ 

‘* Nothing. I hold a thread, but it 
may break. It is clear to me that the 
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Count was advised of your presence in 
the palace. More, it was done by the 
Baroness Buturlin. But why? Who 
was the assassin? What are you looking 
“a” 

‘** Do you see that man watching us 
from the other side of the street? ”’ 

‘* What then? ”’ 

‘* That is Josip Lebiada, the groom. 
Why does he run like that? ’”* 

‘* Probably he wishes to know where 
we are going.’’ 

‘* But what for ? 

‘*It seems to me that the Baroness 
Buturlin has some interest in the 
matter.”’ 

‘* What interest? ’”’ 

‘* The deuce, sir, if I know. If I did, 
I should know the whole of your affair. 
But here is the telegraph office. Come 
in with me. Then stay for a little while 
and go out alone. I will write to you 
to-night.”’ 

In the telegraph office, the detective 
was able to examine the original tele- 
gram, which had been written by some 
one who was not accustomed to writing, 
and had evidently copied it. The clerk 
recollected that it had been brought by 
a groom, who was thin and had red hair. 

The detective, while thinking over the 
matter in his office, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the Baroness Buturlin 
who had summoned her brother-in-law. 

But he could not discover the reason 
that could make her believe Sasha 
Ivanoff was innocent. 

The fact remained that the Count had 
been killed, but by whom? Perhaps by 
the groom ! 

But what interest could the groom 
have in killing his master? 

He was still thinking hard, when one 
of the clerks came to tell him that a 
lady wished to see him. 

‘* Who is she? What does she want ?”’ 

‘She is very richly dressed, and 
insists on seeing you.”’ 

** Show her in! *’ said he impatiently. 

‘* Baroness Buturlin!’’ exclaimed he, 
when the lady entered. 

‘“ Yes, it is I. But where is Sasha 
Ivanoff ? *’ 


** Sasha Ivanoff ? 


” 
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‘* Do not play a comedy with me. You 
have seen him. Josip Lebiada followed 
you to the boarding-house, where his 
German fiancée lives.’’ 

‘* Ah! yes, that is true,’’ said the 
detective, rejoicing at the mistake she 
had made. 

** Have you seen her? 
tell you? ”’ 

‘* Oh, nothing.’’ 

‘IT was sure she could not tell you 
anything—she could not tell you the 
name of the murderer.”’ 


What did she 
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‘** But she did tell me the 
name,’’ said the detective slowly, looking 
straight into the the 


lady. 


suppose 


eyes of young 

‘* Then we have both been fortunate, 
only I have done better than you. Not 
only have I discovered the murderer, for 
whom you are searching, but I 
brought him to you.”’ 

And going to the door, 
and called : 

** Josip, come here! ”’ 


have 


she opened it 


(To be continued.) 





Jack, the Rover. 


By W. GRIFFITH. 


VER the hill and by the mill, 
A lightsome heart I carry— 
With laugh and song I forge along, 
Or ‘neath the hedgerow tarry. 
While tim’rous loons live idle noons 
In crowded mart or city, 
The sky’s blue dome roofs in my home, 


And I scorn all help or pity. 


The lassies gay attention pay 
To Jack, who’s called the rover— 
But my heart is fast; those days are past, 
For me, forsooth, they’re over. 
Though woman may prate of the hand of fate, 
And swear of love she’s dying, 
Her vows I hold as lead, not gold, 
And false her love-lorn sighing. 


So, come what may, I go my way 
With merry jest and laughter, 

Let cowards quail who fear the gale ; 
I dare! and ponder after. 

My life I'll live, and freedom give 
To all the manly passions— 

And scoff at fools on office stools, 
Who cling to senseless fashions 
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PROVERBS AND STIGGENS. 
By J. Harris Stone, M.A. 
STIGGENS and I were 
Now we don’t speak. You see it was 
this way. We used to meet at the “‘ Pig 
and Whistle ’’’ of an evening to discuss 
politics, the parson and the village pump, 
and Stiggens would sit in a corner and 





friends—once. 


talk. Lor’, how he did talk! He could 
talk a don- 
key’s hind 


leg off. And 
I believed in 
Stiggens. I 
don’t 
I thought 
him a know- 
ledgeable 
man, for he 
always 
capped any 
remark he 
made, or 
anyone else 
made, with 
a proverb, 
and I picked 
up one or 
two of his 
pithy wise 
sayings (as 
Il fool- 
ishly then 
thoughtZ 
them) and~ 
treasured 
them up in 
my mind. I 
don’t now. 
I try to forget them. 

For example, Pat Flaherty, who had 
come in for a legacy from an American 
uncle, looked in one evening just after 
he had got this unexpected addition to 
his fortune, An envious old stager, Bill 
Soker, on seeing him enter the parlour 
sang out ‘‘Fortune favours fools.’’ Then 
Stiggens chipped in even more offen- 
sively, ‘‘ A fool and his money are soon 


now. 





"Ow could 'e, sorft. 
anyway? 





“ Say Liza, did Bill go dahn on ‘is knees when’e proposed to yer ?° 
Where do yer suppose / was at the time 


parted.”’ I don’t know about the fool 
and his money, but I do know that we 
had to part Stiggens and Pat, and both 
took a forced trip outside to see what the 
weather was like. 

Well, as I then believed in 
Stiggens—thought him smart and clever 
with an intelligent face, and a knowing 
eye, and all that sort of thing. I now 
think him a silly ass, and his eye shifty. 
Full of his 
wonderful 
sayings I 
f oo lhardily 
tried to fire 
them off on 
my wife. 
She was 
making the 
Christmas 
puddings, 
and I tried 
to help, but 
perkily 


** Too 


said, I 


she 

said, 
many cooks 
spoil the 
broth,’’ to 
which, in the 
manner of 
Stiggens, I 
replied, ‘‘ In 
the multi- 
tude of 
counsellors 
there is 
wisdom, 
and many 
hands make 
light work.”’ 
I thought I had her there, but I hadn’t. 
A woman likes to have the last word, and 
if she doesn’t have it you get to know it. 
I did. 

When her niece, a sweet, rosy, apple- 
faced girl of seventeen, married on the 
sly a policeman after a week’s back-door 
acquaintance, my old woman went quite 
out of her way, I consider, to say: 
‘* Marry in haste, repent at leisure.’’ 
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“I'S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD.’ 


Thal Sausage cor me 
‘x 2d tm O Cove mand 


wt” + 
Now I took the side of the girl, for a 
policeman about the house was, in my 
judgment, more elegant and elevating 
than a dustman, and if it hadn’t been the 
one it would have been the other, so I 
foolishly put in my oar: ‘‘ Happy is the 
wooing that’s not long in the doing.”’ 
For fully a week after that remark of 


mine I suffered much from indigestible 
food. 

But the Stiggens influence was not 
even yet overcome. I was one day ex- 
plaining to my old woman how to keep 
bright the copper kettle her mother had 
given us as a start-off when we married. 
She told me to mind my own business, 
remarking: ‘*‘ You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks,’’ and added something 
about sucking eggs. This chipped me, 
so I tartly answered back, ‘‘ Never too 
old to learn.’’ I shouldn’t have said it, 
I know, for it reflected upon her baptis- 
mal certificate, and she is not so very old 
after all. Well, I never heard the end of 
my indiscretion for many a long day. 

So the next time I visited the ‘‘ Pig 
and Whistle ’’ to consult the barometer 
and see what sort of weather we were 
likely to have, I gave Stiggens a bit of 
my mind and told him his proverbs were 
simply rotten, for each one of them 
could be flatly contradicted by another. 

Instead of answering me sensibly,. in 
his usual proverbial style, he said, with 
no apparent reason: ‘‘ The apparel oft 


proclaims the man,’’ looking me up and 
down at the same time with a nasty 


supercilious air. What he meant I don’t 
know, but I told my old woman when | 
got home that I would have no more 
home-made trousers and nothing more to 
do with Stiggens. 

THERE is an amusing Spanish legend 
which accounts for Spain’s many favours 
and bad government in the following 
way: When Ferdinand III. captured 
Seville and died, being a saint he escaped 
purgatory, and Saint James presented 
him to the Virgin, who forthwith desired 
him to ask any favours for his beloved 
Spain. The monarch asked for oil, wine, 
corn, which request was at once granted ; 
for sunny skies, brave men and pretty 
women, which were also allowed; for 
cigars, relics, garlic and fierce bulls, 
which also were generously permitted. 
But when he went on to ask for good 
government, ‘‘ Nay, nay,” said the 
Virgin, ‘‘ that never can be granted, for 
were it bestowed, not an angel would 
remain a day longer in Heaven.’’ 
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AFTER THE HONEYMOON, 
THE HvusBanpD: “Shall I ever forget that terrible moment when you broke off our engagement ! 
When I read your letter I'd have shot myself—if I'd had enough money to buy a revolver.” 
LITTLE WIFE: “Dearest! If you had only let me know !” 
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MamMa was explaining to her 
small daughter, aged five, 
that everything she does and 
says is written down in a large 
book in heaven. ‘‘ Are all the 
naughty things written down, 
too,mamma?’’ ‘‘ Yes, dear.”’ 
‘** Then,’’ said the child pen- 
sively, ‘‘I think I'll take a 
piece of india-rubber with 
me.”’ 























Aw Irish clerk was seen sup- 
porting himself by the railings 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and a 
passer-by, observing that he 
was in liquor, advised him to 
go home. ‘‘Ah, now be 
aisy!’’ replied the roysterer. 
**T live in a square. Isn’t it 
going round and round? And 
when I see my own door come 
up, I'll pop into it in half a 
jiffy.”’ 





‘*“Goop morrow to your 
honour, Captain!’’ said a 
village character, smoking a 
clay pipe at his door, to a 
certain young squire whom he 
perceived riding through the 
village towards his house at a 
very early hour in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘ It’s yourself that’s up 
brave an’ early the day.”’ 
‘* Morrow, kindly !’’ was the 
reply; ‘“‘ it’s early enough, in 
troth, but it’s home to bed I’m 
going, ‘Barney. I’ve _ been 
dining with the officers at. 
Newry over, and by the Piper 


PAR \ of Blessington, I’m_ after 

the & carrying away with me eight- 
and-twenty tumblers of punch, 
to say nothing about the port 


HOPE DIES HARD. 





An old Scotchman was threatened with and sherry.’’ ‘‘ Ah! well, 
blindness if he did not give up drinking. any way,’’ rejoined the 
**Now, M‘Tavish,’’ said the doctor, smoker, ‘‘ you won’t pass my 
‘it’s like this; you've either to stop the door widout tasting a dhrop, 
whisky or lose your eyesight—and you just for luck, Captain? ’”’ 
must choose.’’ ‘‘ Ay, weel, doctor,’’ ‘*I’m obliged to ye all the 
said M‘Tavish, ‘‘ I’m an auld man noo, same as if I drank,’’ replied 
an’ I was thinkin’ I ha’e seen aboot the punctilious squire; ‘‘ and 


’ 99 


evervthing worth seein’. 


I’d do that same with all my 











heart, Barney dear ’’—at the same time 
putting his mare into a walk—‘‘ only I’m 
in dread my mother would find the smell 
of spirits on me at breakfast ! ”’ 


THe Reverend Mr. Hewitt, incumbent 
of a church in Cambridge during the 
early part of the last century, was a man 
of aristocratic sympathies and his church 
was famous for the select character of 
its congregation. Very few and very 
respectable . 
was the de- 
scription of 
the  wor- 
shippers. 
Suddenly 
the rector 
was called 
away for 
seven 
weeks, and 4 
his place 
was taken \ 
by an en- 
thus iastic 
young man 
of fine 
preaching 
powers. At 
the end of 
the time 
the rector 
returned 
unexpec- 
tedly, and 
found his 
church 
filled with 
the multi- 
tude who 
had come 
to hear the 
young ora- 
tor. Soon afterwards his reverence met 
one of his select congregation, and told 
him, with many a shake of the head, 
his tale of woe. ‘‘ Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
came back. and found my church filled 
with tag, rag, and bobtail; but, 1 
am glad to say, I soon cleared them 
out.”’ 
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“She 
“ You are accused of striking a non-commissioned officer, in the 
canteen, Private Murphy.” 
“ Faith, Colonel, that’s not a raisonable way of looking at it at all. 
’E deliberately struck my fist a terrible blow wid ‘is nose, sorr.” 


TWO OLD WARRIORS. 


A MEMBER of the Yeomanry purchased at 
auction some ‘‘ cast ’’ horses of the 1st 
Life Guards, to use in the annual Yeo- 
manry training. One of these had 
number ‘‘ 42”’ on his hoof. ‘When the 
troop was on parade, the bugler sounded 
‘* Left wheel!’’ The raw lieutenant 
shouted ‘‘ Right wheel!’ but old 42, 
who had a better ear for music than the 
o fheer, 
wheeled to 
the left and 


carried the 
line with 
him. The 


lieutenant, 
of course, 
shouted 
himself 
hoarse in 
asking the 
men where 
they were 
going, but 
upon the 
sergeant 
explaini n g 
the matter, 
the lieu- 
tenant de- 
ternrined 
no longer 
to trust to 
his own 
ear, so 
w henever 
the bugle 
sounded, he 
shouted: 
‘*S quad- 
ron, keep 
vour eye on 
No. 42!’’ When the training was over 
the Yeoman put the horse up to auction 
at Aldridge’s, and thinking the old 
warrior would fetch more money as a 
trapper than as a saddle horse, he went 
to the cavalry barracks in Hyde Park 
and the sergeant, who 
assured him that old 42, like the Light 


interrogated 
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“My wife is very annoyed, 


“ Well, what is she going to do about it?” 


**She says the only thing to do is to go abroad again.” 


Division in the Peninsula War, would go 
anywhere and do anything. So the 
charger was described in the catalogue 
as ‘‘ quiet in harness.’’ The day after 
the ayction the Yeoman received the 
customary notice to attend a trial, as the 
buyer alleged that there was a misde- 
scription. Old 42 was put in the trap, 
and there he stood quite still, but abso- 
lutely indifferent to the usual suggestions 
of the driver that he should move on, 
whereupon the Yeoman walked up to the 
old horse and shouted : ‘‘ The troop will 
advance—forward !”’ and off walked the 
horse, and then the Yeoman shouted 
‘* Trot !’’ and away went on the veteran 
in good style down St. Martin’s Lane 


until ‘‘ Halt!’’ was called. It is not 
recorded how the difficult case was 
decided. 


Another old charger went through the 
same Yeomanry training, having for his 
rider a very poor performer, and on 
being turned out to grass, drowned him- 
self the first night in a pond. The owner 


She ordered a dinner-gown 
and the dressmaker has sent her a travelling-dress.” 
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was at a loss to explain this 
catastrophe, but an unkind 
friend said: ‘‘ That is just 
what I thought would hap- 
pen. ‘That horse had the 
honour of carrying a soldier 
of His Majesty’s Life 
Guards, and it fairly broke 
his heart to have to attend 
our parade with a duffer 
like you on his back.” 
‘‘Our temperance meeting 
last night would have been 
more successful if the lec- 
turer had not been so 
absent-minded ? ’ 

‘* Why, whatever did he 
do? ”’ 

‘* Do? the idiot tried to 
blow the froth off his glass 
of water.’’ 


A couple of Jews were ina 
railway accident. Some 
time afterwards they met. 
‘* Well,’’ said one, ‘‘ what 
did you make out of that 
accident? I got a £100 
damages.’’ ‘‘I,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ I 
made a thousand pounds by it.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
how did you manage that, Nathan? ’”’ 
“Oh, Samuel, I had the presence of mind 
to jump on my wife Rachel’s face.”’ 

Tue other day a man carrying on his 
shoulder a grandfather clock ran into 
a Frenchman as he turned a corner, and 
knocked him down. The ever-courteous 
Frenchman picked himself up and said, 
‘* Monsieur, next time you do walk the 
streets, put your watch in your pocket.”’ 
A MISSIONARY, just arrived from South 
Africa, tells the following story. An 
African chief went out one day to him 
and complained that his best hunting 


dog had eaten his New Testament. 
“Oh! I'll give you another,’’ said the 
missionary. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said the hunter, 


“c 


my fear is that the book has spoilt my 
best dog. The words he has eaten will 


keep him from fighting and hunting any 
more.”’ 
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Ihe Boy: ‘‘ Dad! Granny says I'm only made of dust. Am 1?” 
Dad : “I think not. Otherwise you'd dry up now and then.” 


El! 
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She asked me how I would describe her costume. 
When I met her on Lady Fiite’s stair ; 

And I said to her—* If | may dare to presume, 
I should call you The Freak of the Fair’ 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY 


HE world of Fashion is often de- 
scribed as ‘‘a ceaseless round of 
pleasure.’’ A short walk through 

any of the big shopping centres, how- 
ever, will soon convince the average lay 
mind of the advisability of substituting 
‘** shopping ’’ for ‘‘ pleasure’’ in order 
to be nearer the mark. 

I don’t intend to convey the idea that 
shopping is not some sort of pleasure; 
far from it, as on the rare occasions 
when my purse has been well filled, | 
have found it a distinct enjoyment. 

It is the modern idea though to find 
the greatest enjoyment in the greatest 
number of hats and frocks, and constant 
and unceasing shopping is the only way 
to keep in touch with the ever changing 
kaleidoscope which Dame Fashion holds 
before her myriads of devotees. 

No sooner is the “‘ latest ’’ expensive 
and ultra chic creation in millinery or 
gown purchased than another still newer 
and, of course, more fetching confection 
is devised and proclaimed by Paris or 
Vienna as an absolute necessity for the 
fashionable woman. 

The Victorian age with its expensive 

though lasting fashions, has given place 
to another era, in which we live at a 
pace which bids fair to eclipse in the 
matter of dress the most luxurious age 
of Roman history. 
These remarks, however, are only 
reflections ’’ which can at the most 
hold our attention for the short interval 
between the last purchase and the next 
selection, for shopping we must go or 
be inevitably left behind in the fascinat- 
ing game of dress. 


ce 


MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


To wear beneath the narrow skirts 
feminine ingenuity has contrived a new 
fashion in culottes that are 

— to take the place of the silk 
maillot. The new culottes 

are fashioned very much after the style 
of Turkish pantaloons, worn by the 

F 
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woman in the East, and these reach 
almost to the ankle, where they are 
caught in with elastic. Of velvet or 
satin to match the colour of the dress 
are most of the culottes fashioned, and 
all are lined with a fine wadding, thereby 
ensuring the necessary warmth. The 
idea is a good one, and the culottes are 
altogether most desirable for winter 


wear. 





HAT OF DRAWN VELVET, TRIMMED BAND OF 
ERMINE. 


Just to show the capriciousness of 
fashion, reports from across the water 
declare that the scarf, so 
recently considered as an 
absolute necessity to the 
dinner gown, is no longer worn at 
night. This invariable accompaniment 
of the elegant is only seen on smart 
visiting toilettes for afternoon wear. 
With reference to the fur stole or scarf, 
those bordered with satin are the most 
popular. Chinchilla is coming in for its 
full share of popularity this season 
owing to its delightfully soft texture, 
which renders it available for all winding 
draperies. 


The Evening 
Scarf 


Some of the new tailor-made coats are 
double-breasted and fasten almost under 
the arm, so far does the but- 
toning reach to one side. 
A favourable material for 
fashioning the new costumes is a velvet 
finished faced cloth, which has no gloss 
or satiny appearance, but resembles the 
surface of uncut velvet. Some very 
attractive shades may be found among 
the ‘‘ caramel ’’ tones, which include a 
dark reddish brown with a suggestion of 
purple and a golden brown with just a 
tint of rose in it. One costume in this 
last shade was very fetching, being 
made with a short double-breasted coat 
fastened at the extreme side with flat 
gun-metal buttons. The tight short 
skirt was made with a narrow panel back 
and front and had a wide border of dark 
brown velvet at the hem, which was 
most effective. One other tailor-made is 
worthy of mention, carried out in aero- 
plane blue faced cloth and trimmed with 
narrow black velvet braid. In this case 
the coat was long and semi-fitting at the 
waistline, having a collar and large silk 
lapels in black. The skirt was quite full 
and hung in gathers down to the ankles, 
where it was bordered with a tight band 
of caracul, which was distinctly chic. 

The new bag which has just made its 
appearance is composed of a piece of 

' tapestry, showing men in 
sn ll wonderful armour on won- 
derful horses going to the 

wars, or a hunting scene in the good old 
days. The bags are shaped after the 
manner of those carried ‘‘ ages and 
ages’’ ago, some being square with 
points at the top and at the base of the 
bag; others are shaped like a military 
sabretache, and there is also a new round 
reticule, partly covered with tarnished 
gold net. To come back to the modern 
bag : these are devoid of almost all trim- 
ming, save for the gold stud or snap that 
closes the bag, and the monograms of 
precious metal that adorns the left upper 
corner. In some cases tassels and 
fringes cecorate the tiniest of bags that 
resemble a wallet in shape. Other bags 
are diamond shape and are composed of 
soft shades of leather damascened in the 


Tailor-made 
umes. 
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old Venetian style, with gold tooling and 
subdued colours. 

There is quite a fashion at the moment 
for using dark coloured tulle bandeaux 
with evening dress. Dark 
blues, greys, reds and black 
mingled with green are seen. 
Broad headbands of white tulle are also 
in great vogue. Bands of metal and 
passementerie in silver and other metal- 
lic effects are six inches in width, and 
when adjusted almost cover the head, 
leaving only the curls on the top of the 
head visible. Bands of heavy silk em- 
broidery in blue and white and black and 
silver are perhaps among the most 
favoured in this connection. 

Very noticeable among the accessories 
of evening dress is the jewelled cuirass, 

composed of a resille of 
The Cuirass. pearls and glittering strass, 

finished with a row of silver 
beads at the waist line. These cuirasses 
of resille pearls are intended to take the 
place of those of jet that have been so 
popular during the mourning season. 

His Royal Highness, man, is now to 
wear mufflers having a distinctive mark- 

ing according to his taste for 
A New Style —— 
in Mufflers the several sports. Weird 
tor “Man.” and wonderful bull-dogs em- 
blazon the scarves of the men 
devoted to dogs, while there is, of course, 
no end of designs which have reference 
to football, hockey, and the like, to say 
nothing of endless club devices. 

The women, too, have their own tastes 
in such matters, and scarves are being 
brought out for their use. One of the 
most prominent of these is the pussy 
muffler, which bears all manner of 
pussies in more or less fantastic shapes. 


New Coiffure 
Bands. 





FASHIONS FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 
The felt used fer the small child's 
hat is soft and pliable, and not only are 
felts being used, but soft 
Attractive satin in Persian designs, 
Bonnets for eld ‘ s 
Winter Wear, COVering a plain frame with a 
binding of fur or velvet at the 
edge of the brim. Some very dainty little 
hats are made of black velvet and straw, 
with a coloured trimming. A fetching 


bonnet of a poke shape with a high 
crown of soft silky black straw, has the 
narrow brim faced on the top and lower 





EVENING CLOAK IN VIOLET VELVET, 
TRIMMED WIDE BAND OF GOLD EM- 
BROIDERY AND EDGED WITH SKUNK. 


side with pleated mirror velvet in black. 
The left side of the brim rolls up in front 
and is caught with a cluster of small 
roses and buds made of velvet in pink 
tones with pale green silk ribbon leaves. 

I notice in the shops the very prettiest 
of raiment for small girls. There are 
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specially dainty coats and skirts for the 
child of ten. The coats have the long 
lapels reaching below the waistline faced 
with velvet, and in many cases they are 
belted. It is most unusual to find a belt 
that hangs loosely round the waist in the 
ordinary way. One of the newest 
methods is to run the belt through long 
slits made in the material with bound 
edges. 

I saw one particularly pretty costume 
in royal blue velvet, the coat being made 
in the above style, whilst the skirt was 
perfectly plain, save for a narrow hem of 
blue satin. A blue velvet Charlotte 
Corday hat was worn with this costume, 
having a band of cream lace running 
round the edge. The same lace appeared 
on the small collar of the coat. Collars 
of lace and embroidery, both wide and 
narrow and in varied shapes, are being 
sold to be worn on our little folks’ coats. 
They are very natty, and arrive in 


colours as well as in white, though the 
white ones are the most child-like in ap- 
pearance on suits of dark brown, blue 
and rose. There are some delightful new 


coats for the little boys, made in cheviot, 
heavy serge and faced cloth. These 
coats have a turn down collar of fur or of 
velvet, and are fastened with large 
buttons. 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
KNOW. 

Strip the fur pieces of their stuffing 
and binding, and lay them as nearly as 
To Clean the Possible quite flat. They 
Fur Lining of a should then be subjected to 
Coat. a brisk brushing, with a 
stiff clothes brush, after which the moth- 
eaten parts must be cut out and neatly 
replaced by new pieces to match. Chin- 
cilla, sable, squirrel, &c., must be treated 
as follows :—Warm a quantity of new 
bran in a pan, stirring well to prevent 
burning. When well warmed, rub it 
thoroughly into the fur with the hand. 
Repeat this several times, then shake the 
fur well. For white furs :—Lay the fur 
on a table, and rub it well with bran 
made moist with warm water, rubbing 
until quite dry and then afterwards with 
dry bran. The wet bran should be put 


SHOULD 
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on with a piece of flannel and muslin 
used for the dry bran. White furs, in 
addition, should be well rubbed with 
magnesia on a piece of book muslin after 
the process. 
When finger plates of doors are of 
highly lacquered brass, they should be 
; cleaned in the following way : 
A — °° Wash them over carefully 
‘ass . ° 
with a rag, which has been 
wrung out of vinegar and water. They 
should then be dried thoroughly and 
polished with a clean chamois leather. 
To make velvet fresh and bright look- 
ing, it should be brushed thoroughly so 
that all dust may be removed 
a from it. Then mix two table- 
‘  spoonsful of ammonia with 
half a pint of hot water and apply 
very sparingly with a stiff, clean brush, 
rubbing it well into the pile of the velvet 
to take out all the creases. Then hold 
the velvet over a hot flay iron until the 
pile rises and the velvet is perfectly dry. 
An invaluable exercise for strengthen- 
ing the back and keeping the body supple 
is to lie quite flat on a bed, 
then lock the hands behind 
the head and hook the toes in 
the rail at the foot. Sit up and lie down 
without releasing the hands or feet. This 
should be practised three times at first, 
then when it can be acomplished without 
strain increase the number to twelve. 
The carriage may be greatly improved 
by walking up and down a room in 
stockinged feet with a walking-stick 
passed through the elbows, the hands 
being clasped in front. This keeps the 
shoulders back and makes the back flat, 
and consequently throws the chest out as 
well. These simple exercises repeated 
night and morning regularly, if only for 
five minutes at a time, improve the 
health as well as the form. 
This excellent cream is made thus. 
Take an ounce of mutton tallow and heat 
it in a double boiler, then add 
ey “anon it the same quantity of 
iexion Uream. . i 
white vaseline and an equal 
amount of pure oil of almonds. Heat all 
together and drop into the mixture six 
drops of tincture of benzoin, and stir as 
it cools, and put into jars. 


Beauty 


Culture. 

















BOY DRINKING 


(From the picture by Murillo, in the National Gallery, London), 





